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“American Plan” Blazes the Way for Industrial Freedom 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Nov. 8.—In the wage crisis industrial Seattle, 
employer and employee alike, stands up so that all the world may 
see, and speaks out boldly so that all the world may hear, saying: 

All workers are equal under the law. 

They are, and of right ought to be, free. 

Every worker deserves a just wage for an honest day’s work. 

Every worker deserves payment according to his ability to earn ; 
it is un-American that the competent and deserving should be 
held down to the standard of the mediocre and slothful. 

No laborer nor employer of labor, having given his word either 
as an individual or as a member of a group, must be allowed to 
break faith. 

So it has come to pass that industrial Seattle, facing the peril 
of social unrest, gives voice to principles as old as the fight for 
human liberty. Pointing to them as the 
only way out of the wage problem, this city — = 


cementing both, as President Frank Waterhouse says: ‘‘First, 
by straight speaking; then by square dealing.’’ 

As expected, organized labor did not keep its word. It did not 
change its leadership nor clean house. But this time the avowed 
revolutionists have slunk behind an ambuseade. They have tried 
a multiplicity of small strikes, just as they have tried the same 
thing in every great American city. They have aimed a blow 
straight at the life of the city in the strike of the building trades, 
and they have thrust out viciously and insidiously with the tail- 
ors’ strike, the printers’ strike, the gas employees’ strike, the 
pile driver men’s strike, the cleaners and dyers’ and other strikes, 
keeping industry in turmoil everywhere. In all this agitation 
there is scarcely a question of wages, inasmuch as labor thruout 
the city is paid uniformly higher wages than the same crafts re- 

ceive elsewhere. 
—_ = Then eame into being ‘‘The American 





uses a term trenching upon immortality. 

It is ‘‘The American Plan.’’ 

Backing the plan is a united Seattle, for 
business men in every line and laboring men 
of every craft have come together as never 
before. They have said that a strike against 
one industry is a strike against every in- 
dustry in the city; a strike against one citi- 
zen is a strike against all. In short, they 
declare: ‘‘We must band ourselves to- 
gether, for we can not fight this thing piece- 
meal ; and to the last ounce of our resources 
we must protect one another. Facing this 
thing to the finish, we must realize now that 
it is literally ‘all for one and one for all.’ ”’ 

When a general strike was ealled last 
February this city displayed the same high 
spirit, and the forces of radicalism, syn- 
dicalism and sovietism found themselves 
unable to make head against -it. With the 
defeat of solidarity in a test of strength 
where the issue was well defined and the 
contending forces stood out plainly, union 
labor gave a pledge to the city that there 
would: be a house cleaning in the Central 
Labor Council, and that the radical ede. 
ment would be forced to step down. But 





Temple was a refuge for malcontents and a 

school of disloyalty. For once the town doubted the word of or- 
ganized labor, knowing full well that if Government officials had 
performed their duty the brazen revolutionists who were manip- 
ulating and exploiting labor would have been lodged behind the 
bars for sedition. 

Mistrusting labor, the sentiment of the city found expression 
in a new organization and there came into being the Associated 
Industries of Seattle, comprehending in its membership business 
men of all degrees, and uniting in one band employers and em- 
ployees alike. To the men who sensed the situation and rose to 
the emergency there was nothing more certain than that the 
colossal failure of the general strike meant that after a time another 
attempt would be made to strangle the city and take over its in- 
dustries. The Associated Industries came into existence Feb. 7 
with a total membership of 28; at a banquet Sept. 30 to welcome 
Stephen C. Mason and J. Philip Bird, respectively president and 
general manager of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
400 men assembled ; today the organization has a membership of 
755 and is growing so fast that soon its roll will number thou- 
sands. It is an organization of employees as well as employers, 





LW FRANK WATERHOUSE, 
patriotic Seattle knew of old that the Labor President Associated 


Plan,’’ so named by Mr. Waterhouse, who 
defined it in these words: 

‘*Tf you mean that you want me to fight 
for an open shop—NO! If you mean that 
you want me to fight for a closed shop— 
NO! But if you want me to fight for a 
square deal all around, for everyone con- 
cerned, then—and only then—YES!’’ 

The battle has been raging since Sept. 2. 
The trial of strength has been made, and 
here are some of the results: 

The Trades Council has ordered its car- 
penters back to work on the basis of $8 a 
day instead of $10 originally demanded ; 
the master builderg are paying $7.50, and 
have all the carpenters they need. The 
American plan prevails for carpenters, 
plasterers, and other crafts represented in 
the building trades. 

All of the trades—the tailors, printers, 
gas men, pile drivers, cleaners and dyers— 
are working under the American plan. It 
has saved the situation for the city. The 
printers in particular have been hard hit, 
as far as the closed shop is concerned. Prior 
to the strike the establishments of the mas- 
ter printers were 90 percent closed shop; 
today they are 90 percent American plan, 
and are backed by every business man in 
the city. One of the first acts of the master printers, when their 
men refused arbitration and went out in defiance of the interna- 
tional union, was to assemble all their cuts of union labels and pile 
them up in a great heap at the headquarters of the local union. 
The union officers had worked twelve years to secure the universal 
adoption of the union label—and they bcheld all their work 
swept away in a single hour. 


Building Trades Strike | 


To return to the master builders, it is evident that their expe- 
rience with organized labor under radical leadership is typical. 
The development of the strike from its inception to its present 
outcome under the American plan has been conservatively stated 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by J. B. Warrack, of the Warrack 
Construction Co., as follows: 


Following six weeks of strike and delay in the building industry, the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Association has broken off fruitless negotiations with the build- 
ing trades unions and has announced that hereafter it will do business on the 
good old American plan of employing men on their merits without regard to 
whether or not they belong to a labor organization. 


(Continued on Page 46.) 
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Seattle Declares Its Freedom 


From Union Domination 


Putting their ‘‘O. K.’’ to Lord Byron’s senti- 
ment that ‘‘ Who would be free, himself must strike 
the blow,’’ the employers of Seattle, Wash., have 
formulated and put into effective operation the 
American Plan, which is described in detail in this 
issue, beginning on the front page and continuing 
on pages 46 and 47, 

The basic principle of the Associated Industries 
of Seattle, as the employers’ organization is known, 
is the open shop, around which so many indus- 
trial battles have been waged. The distinctive 
feature of the new plan, however, is that instead 
of each employer fighting his own battles against 
union tyranny, as in the past, the employers will 
henceforth present a united front. 

As to the results to date, a glance at Seattle’s 
strike record for the last two months is decidedly 
interesting. During that period there have been 
fourteen strikes in plants formerly dominated by 
radical unionism, resulting in exactly fourteen vic- 
tories for the open shop. In short, according to 
latest reports from Seattle, the Associated Indus- 
tries have radical unionism hanging over the ropes 
and gasping for breath. The more enthusiastic 
ones, indeed, do not hesitate to claim a clean knock- 
out. 

It is satisfactory to note that the American Plan 
does not stop with establishing the open shop, but 
unequivocally declares for a square deal in every 
respect for the employee, and specifically disclaims 
any intention or desire to reduce wages as long as 
living costs remain at their present level. 

Seattle lumbermen are heartily codperating in 


the American Plan, the principles of which are es- 
sentially the same as those of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen—the establishment of the 
open shop and the square deal for both employer 
and employee. 


Farmers Speak Out on Production 
and Americanism 


Keep your eye on the farmer in these troubled 
times. In the breezy vernacular of the day, he is 
‘*pulling some mighty good stuff’’ along both 
economic and patriotic lines. For instance, at the 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture, held in Chicago this 
week, attended by leading farmers from every State 
in the Union, ringing resolutions were passed de- 
claring that ‘‘We deplore strikes and lockouts at 
any time, and in such a crisis as now we denounce 
them as bringing unnecessary loss and suffering 
upon the many, while bringing benefits, if any, to 
the few;’’ that ‘‘the world would be neither 
clothed nor fed should the farmers adopt the hours 
and the days demanded by the labor unions;’’ and 
that ‘‘We resent the implication that the farmers 
of this country can be yoked up with greed and 
lawlessness, whether capitalistic, laboristic or bol- 
shevistic, and we call upon all authority to quell 
lawlessness, wherever it may occur, with firmness 
and dispatch, and demand that all those in positions 
of leadership in farmers’ organizations, and the or- 
ganizations themselves, shall take such action as 
will place the farmers in the attitude of true, un- 
compromising Americanism,’’ 

Likewise, the Farmers’ National Congress re- 
cently held at Hagerstown, Md., went on record as 
opposed to strikes, at the same time pledging sup- 
port to ‘‘honest organized labor;’’ advocated a 
Federal board of arbitration to adjust disputes be- 
tween employers and employees, but unsparingly 
condemned ‘‘the treason of false leaders who for 
pay and price would scuttle the ship of State and 
rear the red flag of bolshevism over the ruins of 
an outraged and fallen republic.’’ 

Better than almost anyone else the farmer under- 
stands the meaning of the word ‘‘ production.’’ He 
knows full well that the commodities that the world 
so sorely needs today can not be charmed out of 
the ambient atmosphere by a wave of the hand nor 
the voicing of fine phrases, but that uncounted mil- 
lions of men must toil and sweat to produce them. 
This primary article of his creed was cogently ex- 
pressed at the Hagerstown meetings, as follows: 

‘¢We know that the 44-hour week can not feed the 
world, and we proclaim that it can not clothe it. 
Those who advocate the short day in industry 
should not expect the farmer to work ‘six hours be- 
fore dinner and six hours after,’ with before- 
breakfast and after-supper hours thrown in.’’ 

The wholesome sentiments expressed at the Chi- 
cago and Hagerstown meetings echoed those voiced 
at the International Farm Congress held at Kansas 
City, Mo., which was attended by a thousand farm- 
ers from twelve States. That important gathering, 
while expressing its friendship and good will to 
labor, viewed ‘‘ with apprehension and disfavor the 
turbulent conditions existing, particularly in the 
ranks of organized labor,’’ and deprecated ‘‘the 
calling of strikes in times like these for any other 
than a grave emergency.’’ Other resolutions passed 
at that meeting opposed the unionization of police- 
men or other public employees; condemned the grow- 
ing tendency toward shorter hours and idleness; 
protested against the wide margin between the 
prices received by the farmer for his products and 
those paid by the consumer; condemned profiteering, 
especially in the essentials of life, and opposed 
Government operation of the railroads longer than 
is absolutely necessary. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when the 
farmer railed bitterly at ‘‘capital,’’ as such. He 
does so no longer, for he has come to realize that— 
personifying the farming industry—he is the great- 
est capitalist in the world, as well as the greatest 
laborer in the world. We have too long talked and 
thought of ‘‘capital’’ and ‘‘labor’’—meaning only 
capital and labor employed in industrial enter- 
prises—as tho they constituted the entire economic 


structure. There is a third great factor—agricul- 
ture—and the presence of the farmer at the council 
table when problems economic and industrial are be- 
ing discussed and sage are being determined 
will supply a stabilizing element much needed in 
these days. 


A new kind of iron pipe has been patented which 
has the insulation in the pipe itself on the thermos 
bottle principle. The pipe has a double iron wall 
with an air space or, rather, a vacuum space be- 
tween. The idea has not as yet got beyond the 
stock-selling stage, but it is claimed for this pipe 
that water inside of it will not freeze in winter, 
and that steam sent thru such pipes will not cool 
nor condense in transit thru them. 


THE MARINE Review for November says that 
during last month Puget Sound lumber has been 
engaged in full cargoes for shipment to Alexandria, 
Egypt; to Basra, Persian Gulf, and to Genoa, Italy. 
It further states that this is the first time Puget 
Sound lumber has been sent in cargoes to these dis- 
tant points, and lumber in parcel shipments has pre- 
viously gone only to Italian ports. Charters for 
lumber vessels have also been made for Bombay, 
River Plate and Great Britain, while lumber is 
moving in large quantities to China and Japan. 
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Some Cheering Signs in 
the Industrial Sky 


As a fitting beginning to Armistice Day came 
the news that the officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America had yielded to the mandate of the 
United States Government and called the strike off. 
The importance and far reaching effect of this 
demonstration that organized labor is not great- 
er than the law of the land nor more 
powerful than the Government which is the em- 
bodiment of all of the people are beyond estimate. 
To form some idea of its importance it ig only nec- 
essary to consider what would have been the disas- 
trous results had the Government supinely yielded, 
as when the Adamson law was enacted under the 
threats of the railroad brotherhoods. 

Encouraged by the success of the railroad men in 
coercing the Government when the nation was fight- 
ing for its life, the miners, in similar spirit, thought 
that they could enforce their demands by cutting 
off the nation’s coal supply at the approach of 
winter. They reckoned without their host, and if 
organized labor is wise it will not soon repeat the 
experiment. The miners yielded only at the elev- 
enth hour, under stern compulsion; but they did 
yield, and the fact that we still have a government 
is firmly established. 

The coal strike, even tho happily nipped in the 
bud, leaves some ugly memories. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of this country who 
hold loyalty to their Government and obedience to 
the law of the land higher than personal gain will 
not soon forget that the American Federation of 
Labor, thru its president and executive council, 
openly defied the Government, challenged its au- 
thority, and counseled resistance to its mandate. 
Neither will it forget that Samuel Gompers, speak- 
ing at a labor dinner in Washington on Nov. 10, 
just before the capitulation of the miners, spe- 
cifically claimed the right of labor to determine for 
itself, in any given set of circumstances affecting 
its interests, whether it should yield obedience to 
the Government, saying—as quoted in the news- 
papers—that ‘‘We are tied to no administration 
but are free men and purpose to exercise the free- 
dom of our judgment.’’ He proceeded to say that 
‘“Whenever and wherever an attempt is made by 
the employers as employers, or by the Government 
as a government, to depart from the fundamental 
principles of justice and humanity it is not only 
the right but it is the duty of the men and women 
of labor to stand up and protest, regardless of 
what the consequences may be.’’ If this language 
means anything it means that Mr. Gompers claims 
for himself and his followers the right to pass pri- 
vate judgment upon any act of the Government, 
and if in their opinion it does not conform to ‘‘the 
fundamental principles of justice and humanity’’ 
to refuse to obey. That such sentiments should be 
expressed by a man of the undoubted intelligence 
as well as the reputed conservatism and patriotism 
of Mr. Gompers almost passes comprehension. 
Thousands of people felt, or claimed to feel, that 
the laws providing for conscription, war financing, 
food conservation, war time prohibition etc. ‘‘de- 
parted from the fundamental principles of justice 
and humanity,’’ but those who exercised any fan- 
cied right to choose whether they would obey or not 
quickly learned their error. Carried into general 
effect, Mr. Gompers’ claim of the right of private 
judgment would nullify every law on the statute 
books, for ‘‘ No rogue e’er felt the halter draw with 
good opinion of the law.’’ 

Such satisfaction, and it is very considerable, as 
may be extracted from recent developments in the 
industrial situation unfortunately is not due to any 
change of heart on the part of organized labor— 
for evidence of a more reasonable or conciliatory 
attitude than has marked its highhanded course for 
the last two years or more is lacking—but is due 
rather to a crystallizing of public sentiment, which 
undoubtedly greatly strengthened the hands of the 
Government and helped to bring about the great 
victory of law and order that has just been scored. 

There is not lacking plenty of other evidence that 
organized labor has overstepped itself and ‘‘ struck 
thirteen’’ in its policy of reckless disregard of the 
fundamental rights of the general public. The 
outcome of the Boston police strike and the over- 
whelming endorsement, at the recent election in 
Massachusetts, of Gov. Coolidge’s courageous and 
patriotic stand—not only during the strike but in 
refusing to permit the deserters to return to their 
abandoned posts of duty—were a body blow to the 
American Federation of Labor, which advised, 
aided and abetted that shameful betrayal of public 
confidence. 

From the far West comes news that Seattle, 
which has long been one of the most union ridden 
cities in the country, has thrown off its shackles 
and issued a new declaration of independence in 
the form of ‘‘The American Plan,’’ which is de- 
scribed fully in this issue. 

If the leaders of organized labor have the wis- 
dom correctly to interpret the signs of the times 


and to realize that the American people have about 
reached the limit of quiescent endurance of dep- 
rivation of fuel, food, houses, transportation or 
other essentials of existence at the whim of reck- 
less labor leaders, intoxicated with fancied power 
and seeking aggrandizement for themselves and 
their immediate followers at any cost to the gen- 
eral public, it will mean the dawning of a better 
day for both employee and employer. 


A Sensible Plan for Providing 
a Permanent Timber Supply 


The report of the committee on forest conserva- 
tion of the American Paper & Pulp Association 
given elsewhere in this issue offers some sensible 
suggestions on the subject, which go far toward 
outlining a program that will produce results with- 
out overturning long established principles of pri- 
vate rights in property. 

The report starts out by stating that the first 
three essentials of a proper solution are that it must 
produce results; that it must be equitable all around, 
and that it must be supported by the majority— 
altho the majority of what is not stated, but pre- 
sumably the majority of those directly concerned 
in the matter. Possibly the entire public is in- 
tended to be referred to. 

The report goes on to express the opinion which 
has been so often expressed in discussions of the 
subject and which appears to be to a large extent 
the official opinion of the United States Forest 
Service, that the growing of large timber is prop- 
erly a function of public government rather than of 
private enterprise. The harvesting of the timber 
after it has grown may well be left to private ini- 
tiative, meaning by that that Uncle Sam in going 
into the business of growing trees need not neces- 
sarily take up the burdens and griefs of sawmill 
ownership and operation. 

The report then takes up the progressive steps 
which seem to be necessary. We must first have at 
least a tair idea of what we already have in the 
way of timber supplies for the future, which of 
the timbered areas are of especial importance for 
watershed protection, and which of them are espe- 
cially suitable for future timber supply. 

In the second place the activities which have 
already been undertaken in some States in the pur- 
chasing and reforesting of cut-over lands should 
be generally extended and amplified in all suitable 
sections of the country. Reforestation on the na- 
tional forests in the West is not sufficient, as much 
of the land is poorly forested and even under a 
much more extensive planting policy is not a pos- 
sible source of timber supply for a long period to 
come. Public forests should be in area at least 
twice as great as at the present time. 

Thirdly, fire protection should be greatly ex- 
tended, chiefly by special codperation between State 
and nation along the same line as now laid down in 
the Weeks law. 

Fourthly, the individual States as their share can 
prescribe fair forest taxation laws, establish forest 
nurseries and prepare forest working plans for 
such owners as need them. 

Furthermore, it is suggested that if the owner of 
suitable idle land refuses to use it for growing 
timber the land can be condemned, appraised and 
purchased for the growing of lumber by the State. 
The report does not say the State, but the ‘‘ pub- 
lic’’; and it may be intended that such plans should 
be made available for either a State or a national 
forest system. This particular suggestion is one of 
the most important in the report. It is not under- 
taking to compel the private owner of land to make 
a use of it which does not meet with his own views. 
If, however, the public need for growing timber 
upon that land is paramount to his private use of 
the land—or his private right to keep it in idleness 
—the right of eminent domain which has always 
existed may be properly and equitably applied. 

The fifth and last suggestion of the report is that 
forest planting must necessarily have increased at- 
tention. The chief concern up to the present time 
has been conservation of existing forests. With 
sufficient fire protection natural reproduction will 
occur, but many lands have been so far denuded 
that actual replanting will be required. 

Naturally the report pays special attention to 
the needs of the paper manufacturer for wood and 
it points out that here is a better opportunity for 
private forestry than in the growing of the larger 
saw timber required for lumber. In this special 
field of forestry a special program is suggested and 
it is also suggested that the State take charge of 
reforestation, making the cost a lien against the 
crop grown. A further suggestion is that the State 
prescribe cutting regulations which will preserve 
the growth increment value of the younger timber. 

The concluding paragraph of the report suggests 
that this is a problem which can be solved only by 
full codperation of the owner, the Government and 
the general public. Just what part the general 
public is to have in such a program the report does 
not attempt to indicate in detail, but the theory is 
presumably that the Government in any such pro- 


gram is merely an agent of the people; and that the 
people must be properly informed and in sympathy 
with what is required to be done, in order that pub- 
lic sentiment may properly support the effective 
doing of it. 


A Curious Trade Acceptance 
Technicality 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently commented 
upon the frictions and dissatisfactions which occa: 
sionally have been caused by the fact that a trade 
acceptance indicating payment thru a certain local 
bank is sometimes sent to some other bank in the 
same city for collection and quoted the manager 
of the Federal Reserve district bank as recommend- 
ing that this practice be avoided. 

At the recent Trade Acceptance Conference in 
Chicago it developed that there is at least in some 
instances a good ground for this indirect routing 
of trade acceptances for collection. O. J. Thorpe, 
credit manager of the Midland National Bank, 
Minneapolis, on this point said: 

You know the laws are such, especially in Minne- 
apolis, that if we in Minneapolis send an item to a 
bank, we will say a check, and that bank fails to remit, 
we can be held liable for negligence. We, therefore, 
send it to the other bank in that town. That is a 
reason why these acceptances are not sent to the bank 
upon which they are payable, and we would not send 
an acceptance to the bank where it is payable except 
upon written request by the man who deposits with us. 
That is a law in Minnesota. 

Chairman Wills of the conference, who is also 
chairman of the Board Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, confirmed this, stating that in 
banking it is quite the general rule that one is 
guilty of negligence in sending an item for collec- 
tion to the bank where it is payable if there is 
another bank in the town to which it can be sent. 

It seems obvious from the above discussions that 
the payee of a trade acceptance may, if he desires, 
direct that the acceptance be sent for collection 
to the bank indicated upon it, and in many cases 
this, of course, would be preferred by the payor 
inasmuch as he naturally indicated in the accept- 
ance the bank with which he is in the habit of doing 
business, This would be an excellent point to re- 
member by those who are using the trade accept- 
ance and desire to have their practices conform to 
the convenience and satisfaction of their customers. 


Where Co-operation Can Extend 
the Field of Wood Construction 


A southern retail lumber company writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: ‘‘ Referring to 
the article ‘Advantages Claimed for Metal Lath’ 
in your issue of Sept. 20 we wish to commend you 
on the splendid comment you made on this article 
in an editorial way. We feel that there is a very 
useful part that metal lath can take in frame con- 
struction. Metal lath, rightly used, can be used 
to extend the field of frame construction instead of 
restrieting it.’’ 

The editorial comment referred to above was 
made upon a letter from Wharton Clay, commis- 
sioner of the Associated Metal Lath Manufactur- 
ers (Inc.), suggesting that there are fertile fields 
in which the use of lumber and also metal lath 
may be developed by codperation between lumber- 
men and metal lath manufacturers. The largest 
field suggested lies in cities where, under existing 
ordinances, wood construction even when protected 
with stucco is barred, it being the idea that by co- 
operation in putting on tests it will be possible to 
have buildings codes amended to admit stucco on 
metal lath over frame construction. 

Since publication of the first article on the sub- 
ject some tests have been put on by the metal lath 
manufacturers, notably that held in St. Paul on 
Oct. 14 and described in an article on page 71 of 
the Oct. 18 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The St. Paul test was unfortunate in some respects, 
but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received the 
most earnest assurances from Commissioner Whar- 
ton Clay of the Associated Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers and H. W. Foote, president of one of the 
member companies, that the test was designed and 
put on with the intention of showing, in a fair 
manner, how fire resistive frame construction can 
be made if protected by metal lath. The AmeErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has every reason to believe these 
assurances, 

Undoubtedly the lumber industry can well afford 
to inaugurate a careful study of making frame 
construction as fire resisting as possible. Chester 
J. Hogue, engineer in forest products of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in writing on the 
subject of engineering in wood construction re- 
cently had the following to say: ‘‘The lumber in- 
dustry has not given so much attention to the 
technical matters as the other chief structural ma- 
terials manufacturers—cement and steel; largely, 
I think, because of the fact that these two materials 
are in themselves manufactured products in the 
making of which the producers have depended 
largely on chemists and engineers. Wood being 
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already a finished product in its raw state did not 
require this technical help in the same way, and 
lumbering, being a widely distributed and pioneer 
industry, was developed largely from a practical 
standpoint.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to restate 
here something that it has stated frequently be- 
fore, namely: Wood is the best building material 
on the market, from the standpoint of value re- 
ceived for money paid, from the standpoint of 
beauty, and from the standpoint of utility. Con- 
sequently any honest effort that seeks to broaden 
the field for the use of lumber will be of benefit to 
the lumbermen and to the public. Undoubtedly 
the use of lumber can be extended if the fire pro- 
tection of lumber is studied with the same care 
that has attended the study of the protection of 
steel. One avenue of study is opened up by the 
offer of the metal lath manufacturers. 

A preliminary report from the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories on back-plastered metal lath and 
stucco construction with Portland cement indicates 
that ‘‘this finish can be expected to furnish a 
substantial barrier to the passage of flame into the 
hollow spaces back of it for about one hour when 
exposed to fire of the degree of severity to which 
stucco finished buildings are likely to be subjected 
under average exterior fire exposures. This finish 
can be expected to provide sufficient heat insula- 
tion to prevent the ignition of the wooden sup- 


ports to which it is attached for about one hour 
when exposed to fire the degree of severity to which 
stucco finished buildings are likely to be subjected 
under average exterior fire exposures.’’ 

Careful, impartial experiments undoubtedly will 
do much to demonstrate how readily wood lends 
itself to fire resistant construction. Thus if it can 
be shown that stucco on metal lath will prevent the 
passage of flame for an hour—as indicated above 
—it should be a logical matter from an economic 
standpoint to have building codes so amended as 
to admit frame construction protected by stucco on 
metal lath where all frame construction is now pro- 
hibited. Lumbermen can well afford to go into 
such an investigation. 

The greatest number of fires originate within 
the building and usually attack a few specific 
places, which are therefore extra hazardous. A 
study to define these places which are extra hazard- 
ous and to take steps to have construction of these 
places given special protection against fire would 
undoubtedly reduce the fire hazard and render 
frame construction safer. As an example, the 
place immediately above the heating plant need 
not be of so called ‘‘fireproof construction’’ but 
may safely be wood protected by metal lath and 
plaster. Bearing partitions and under and around 
stair cases are other examples, the sum total of 
which forms only a small part of the total lath in 
a building. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no especial fond- 
ness for stucco, which too frequently lacks beauty 
and lends itself all too readily to the speculative 
builder whose only desire is to make as big a profit 
as possible and to that end builds as poor a house 
as he can. Stucco over frame can, however, be built 
properly. Consequently in any codperative plan 
these things should be taken into consideration 
and the type of construction finally decided upon 
should be most minutely and definitely set forth in 
any revision of building codes secured. To illus- 
trate the point it is pertinent to remark that wood 
is the best non-conductor of heat among the build- 
ing materials and that stucco is a very good con- 
ductor of heat, Consequently it will be necessary to 
use a greater thickness of lumber than is cus- 
tomarily employed for sheathing or to use a reliable 
insulating material in stucco on metal lath over 
frame construction, if the house is to be as warm 
in winter and as cool in summer as an ordinary 
frame house. Dependable construction from which 
the house owner gets a dollar’s worth of value 
for a dollar spent reacts to the benefit of the lum- 
berman, the metal lath manufacturer and the ce- 
ment manufacturer. 

Codperative experiments, made in a spirit of sci- 
entific accuracy, in the field outlined, may well be 
undertaken by the lumber interests and the metal 
lath manufacturers as giving substantial promise of 
benefit to both and the public as well. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Hardwood Field 


Unsold hardwoods in the North are very scarce 
compared to the amount that is usually found at 
this season. So far this year shipments of north- 
ern hardwoods have practically equalled produc- 
tion. Shipments of the better grades have been 
especially heavy and practically any high grade 
material can be sold without the slightest trouble. 
A large part. of the unsold stock is No. 3 common. 
Manufacturers expect to take measures to stimu- 
late sales of this grade. In the South the demand 
for hardwoods shows steady increase, while sup- 
plies available for sale decrease. Prices on some 
items show an advance. Gum is in particular de- 
mand and the sales territory for this wood is 
rapidly widening. 


North Carolina Pine Market 


The better grades of North Carolina pine con- 
tinue scarce and many inquiries are turned down 
because of the manufacturérs’ inability to take 
care of them. While the demand for the lower 
grades, particularly box grades, is not on the in- 
crease, prices remain fairly firm. Quotations vary 
considerably, especially on edge lumber. Weather 
is favorable and consequently manufacturers are 
doing all they can to speed up production. Dressed 
lumber is not selling in as great volume as a little 
while ago but the prices are well maintained and 
on some items have advanced. Indications point 
to the lull in the dressed lumber market as tem- 
porary. 


Shingle and Lath Demand 


While there are some weak spots in the red 
cedar shingle market, on the whole the situation 
is much more to the liking of sellers than it was 
two weeks ago. The demand seems to be about 
able to keep pace with the offering in a number of 
the principal markets, with the result that prices 
are showing a firming up tendency in many of the 
principal consuming sections. Cypress shingles 
are in small supply and manufacturers largely con- 
fine orders accepted to mixed cars. White cedar 
shingles are also scarce and sell at firm prices, 
and the same is true of pine shingles and all other 
wooden shingles. Lath are in phenomenally great 
demand and are extremely scarce in all sections 
of the country. Record prices are being paid for 
them. For example, several cars of No. 1 4-foot 
southern pine lath have recently sold for $10 f. o. 
b. the mill. 


The Douglas Fir Demand 


Buying of Douglas fir is increasing fast and 
prices are showing an upward trend that is unmis- 
takable. Orders accepted by 115 mills for the 
week ended Nov. 1 show an increase of 11,000,000 
feet in business booked over that of the preceding 
week and the heaviest week’s business since 
the middle of the summer. Buyers are on the 
Coast, or are going to the Coast, and all in all the 
market seems in for a period of decidedly active 
trading. The manufacturers continue to operate 
as near capacity as possible. The car situation 
is far from being all that could be desired, many 
mills getting not more than 40 percent of their 
car requirements. A significant feature of the 


present buying movement is that yard stock is in 
particular demand, thus showing that the retail 
buyers and wholesalers are after their spring re- 
quirements at this early date. Stocks of some 
items are very hard to secure as the mills have 
not been able to get their stocks properly balanced 
to meet a heavy buying movement. 


The Cypress Situation 


The demand for cypress exceeds the supply, 
with the result that much business offered is be- 
ing turned back by the manufacturers. The de- 
mand comes from both the retail trade and the 
factory trade. Efforts are being made to increase 
or at least maintain production, but the potential 
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demand exceeds the possible supply. Prices are 
firm with here and there an upward tendency on 
the grades in most demand. Stocks in hands of 
manufacturers are very limited. 


Call for Western Pines 


In the Inland Empire production keeps up at 
a good pace. Logging operations, however, en- 
counter difficulties in some localities. Stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands are far from being well 
rounded, but despite this more lumber is being 
offered for sale. Prices are firm with an upward 
tendency, particularly on Idaho white pine. In 
California and southern Oregon production con- 
tinues at a good pace but manufacturers are find- 
ing an excellent demand, so that little, if any, 
stocks are accumulating. Prices in the California 
and southern Oregon regions show an advancing 
tendency. 


Demand for Redwood 


The redwood market remains very firm with 
production still at a point which makes it im- 
possible for the manufacturers to supply all of 
the demand. Dry stocks of the upper grades are 
especially scarce. The mills have on file sufficient 
orders to keep them busy for some time and it is 
rather difficult to get them to accept much new 
business. Prices have recently advanced on red- 
wood sold in California territory and a firming up 
tendency on prices for eastern delivery is notice- 
able. 





In the Southern Pine Field 


In the Southeast the demand for dimension and 
timbers has remained about the same, tho close 
observers say there has been a slight improvement 
in volume of business, while prices remain at 
about the same level. The demand for finish and 
planing mill stock and particularly flooring has 
shown a decided increase. While prices have ad- 
vanced on some items, on an occasional item 
there has been a slight decrease. In the South 
stocks are in somewhat better shape at the 
mills and more lumber is being offered for 
sale. Buying has shown an increase and the mar- 
ket is firming up. The car shortage remains seri- 
ous in many sections and while production in some 
has been speeded up weather conditions and labor 
troubles in others have combined to restrict the 
output so that while stocks are being rounded 
out slowly manufacturers do not face any imme- 
diate need for orders. There is evidence of a be- 





N. C. Pine Southern Pine ginning of spring buying in the southern pine ter- 
Barometer Barometer ritory, with a number of large buyers making 
inquiry. 
The Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 
Week Ended Nov. 1 Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 
Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
*Southern pine....... 79,861,000 65,030,000 71,572,000 3,318,170,000 3,239,870,000 3,114,161,000 
Wet Goat. cs cccccss 81,123,000 71,059,000 73,473,000 3,063,230,000 3,009,472,000 2,993,347,000 
Western pine......... 22,899,000 18,889,000 13,950,000 839,223,000 774,953,000 807,800,000 
North Carolina pine.. 10,049,000 8,851,000 7,648,000 347,578,000 326,230,000 338,909,000 
Northern pine........ 1,953,000 4,416,000 ......... 151,081,000 IGA DUG SOO lk kc dcneces 
California white 
SURGE DENG s oo oc osc 14,438,000 12,430,000 6,306,000 288,449,000 211,557,000 179,339,000 





* The southern pine report is for the week ended Nov. 7. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SOME MORE VAGUE INQUIRIES 


Will you kindly advise by earliest mail the follow- 
ing, namely: 

About what percent will the board feet realized over- 
run the log scale in sawing out medium sized oak logs 
with a circle saw? 

Also advise the estimated weight of fresh sawed oak 
logs. 

an which in your opinion would be the more 
profitable and best location for a hardwood mill 
where the timber is 16 miles from the railroad, a 
small portable mill on the timber tract or a small band 
mill at the railroad.—INquiry ‘No. 70. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to answer 
questions, but some of the questions which come to 
it are very vague. What is a medium sized oak 
log? Where the Doyle rule is used the difference 
between actual volume and board measure volume 
increases very materially with a reduction of only 
4 inches in diameter. 

Green oak weighs from 62 to 67 pounds a cubic 
foot, or in the neighborhood of 5,500 pounds a 
thousand feet board measure. 

The question as to whether a portable mill in 
the woods or small band mill at the railroad station 
would be desirable is purely one of circumstances 
and very largely one of topography. In rough 
country and upon poor roads it is easier to haul 
out lumber instead of logs, and that is why porta- 
ble miils are largely used in mountainous timber. 
There is, however, no reason why a portable mill 
should always be a ¢ircular. Especially at present 
hardwood prices it is not profitable to turn logs 
into sawdust instead of lumber. 

A small mill at the railroad station very often 
realizes its chief advantage in this location thru 
the purchase of logs from farmers rather than in 
sawing from owner’s timber. The farmer who has 
to come to town anyhow will often haul logs a 
larger distance than it would be profitable to bring 
them otherwise.—EDITOR. | 


FIGURING SAFE ROOF LOAD 


Mr. Kerr, ‘Realm of the Retailer” writer for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was in our office today and we 
were puzzled how to arrive at the safe load for a roof. 
He stated that you would be able to supply the en- 
gineering knowledge which we lacked. We hope we are 
not imposing on your good nature. 

Steel trusses are placed 20 feet on centers. On 
these are framed 6x12—20-foot S48 yellow pine No. 1 
8-foot on centers. Over these 6x12’s is laid 2-inch 
D&M for sheathing, same covered with prepared roofing. 
The fall of the roof is % of an inch to the foot. 

What would be the deflection of the 6x12-inch beam 
between the steel girders, taking into consideration the 
dead load, snow load, wind pressure etc. ? 

Do you consider this type of roof sufficiently strong 
for the purpose intended ?7—INQuIRyY No. 98. 


{The above comes from a well known Iowa re- 
tailer. 


Taking up first the roof planks, these on a nom- 
inal thickness of 2 inches and an actual thickness 
of 1% inches are capable of carrying a live load 
of 50 pounds per square foot of roofing surface 
over a span of 10 feet 8 inches. This is, however, 
figured upon the fiber stress and not upon the 
amount of deflection. The allowable deflection is 
usually limited to one-thirtieth of an inch for each 
foot of span and this roofing sheathing will carry 
a load of 50 pounds, with this deflection limit, only 
over a span of 5 feet 8% inches. The deflection 
on an 8-foot span would be approximately three 
hundred and seventy-three thousandths inch, or 
about % of an inch. 


Taking up now the beams, a 6 x 12 foot beam 
on a 20-foot span at 1,800 pounds fiber stress will 
earry a total load of 7,274 pounds, and inasmuch 
as each beam in this construction will support 160 
square feet of roof this amounts to 44.2 pounds 
per square foot. ; 


However, while the figures given for the roof 
sheathing were for live load only, the figures given 
here for the beam are for total load. The beam 
itself weighs 17.52 pounds for each foot in length, 
or 2.2 pounds for each square foot of roof surface, 
and the roof plank also weighs 5.4 pounds per 
square foot, or a total dead weight of 7.6 pounds 
per square foot. To this, of course, must be added 
the weight of the roof’s surface. Assuming that 
the total dead load is around 8 pounds this would 
leave but 36 pounds net live load per square foot 
as the varying capacity of the beam. 

However, this strength of the beam is also figured 
without regard to deflection. If it is desired to 
limit the deflection of one-thirtieth of an inch for 
each foot of span, or a total of two-thirds inch 
for the 20-foot span, the carrying capacity of the 
beam is 4,182 pounds, equivalent to a total load 
of 26.1 pounds per square foot, or a net live load 
of only about 18 pounds. 

Apparently this beam is a little light for its load. 
A beam 6 x 14 will carry a load equivalent to 62.6 
‘pounds per square foot on about 1 inch deflection 


and if it is desired to keep the deflection to the 
standard limit of 2/3 inch its load will be 42.3 
pounds. The effective live load here would be 34 
pounds a square foot. The roof plank will carry 
a live load of about 45 pounds per square foot 
within their deflection limit and it is probable 
also that 6 x 14 beams would carry to this limit 
very comfortably, inasmuch as deflections in the 
center of the span would not be so important in 
a roof as they would be for instance in a floor 
subject to the vibration of variable loads and mov- 
ing objects. 

As water weighs approximately 6214 pounds per 
cubic foot, a live load of 40 pounds would be 
equivalent to a depth of 8 incher of wate: on the 
roof, or its equivalent in snow 4ud ice. This is a 
heavier load than often accumulates, even upon an 
Iowa roof under the average conditions of snow- 
fall. Wind load on such a flat roof would be 
under 5 pounds. 


The inquirer does not state whether the pine 
beams are to be laid level or whether they are 
to take the fall of the roof. A deflection of as 
much as an inch in the center of the beam however 
bears so small a relation to a fall of 34 of an 
inch to the foot that it would not prevent proper 
fall for drainage in any part of the roof’s sur- 
face. 


If, however, if +s considered that the loading of 
50 pounds gross, or around 42 pounds net, does 
not make sufficient allowance for a snow load, it is 
quite certain that 6x16’s or 8x14’s would provide 
a strength in the beams practically equivalent at 
20-foot span to the strength of the plank sheathing 
on their 8-foot span. 


The above strengths of beams are figured upon 
the actual sizes of such beams and not upon their 
nominal sizes. It should also be said that the 
fiber stress of 1,800 pounds is the highest stress 
recommended for good sound yellow pine beams, 
and No. 1 common grade is not suitable for this 
stress unless weakening knot defects are excluded 
from the central half of the length of the beam, 
and especially from tke lower third of this section. 
Unless this is done the larger sized beams would 
be highly preferable, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would recommen’ that a strict structural 
grade be substituted.—.pITor. | 


SEEKS A BETTER PAY ROLL SYSTEM 


We are endeavoring to reorganize or rather system- 
atize our set of lumber books, so as to cut out so much 
detail and laborious bookkeeping work, and at the same 
time get a good permanent foolproof record of all 
transactions in different departments. Our mill is a 
medium sized one and we can not afford to invest so 
much in clerical aid and therefore it behooves us to 
make a limited office force go as far as possible. 

One of the principal items that have been giving us 
a good deal of worry is our pay roll. We have a num- 
ber of different divisions in it such as sawn.ill expense, 
lumber yard expense, shipping expense, timber cutting 
expense, log hauling and transportation, wood cutting, 
clearing right of way, buildings and improvements etc., 
and at the same time we operate a commissary, advance 
cash (as all concerns do, we suppose), collect rents 
and board from the men etc. Due to the fact that we 
shift our labor around from one project to the other, 
when pay day comes, which is semimonthly, some of 
our men have three and four pay envelopes and owe 
money in some departments while they have a balance 
coming in others. So this causes us to have to go over 
the different envelopes and make adjustments, thus 
entailing a lot of extra labor and leaving various 
chances for mistakes etc. 

We thought you might be able to recommend some 
authority or source to whom we might apply for in- 
formation along these lines, if you were ot able to 
furnish the information yourselves. We waut to adopt 
a good standard method, such as is used by most 
medium sized mills.—INQuirRy No. 61. 


[Probably the most direct remedy for the situa- 
tion which the above letter describes would be to 
have an individual time sheet for each employee, 
giving an adequate distribution for any kind of 
labor in any department, and then have this time 
sheet follow the men. This does away with the con- 
fusion and complication which are unavoidably as- 
sociated with the keeping of separate pay rolls 
for separate departments. <A time sheet of this 
sort was shown in this department on Sept. 27, as 
used by the Westboro Lumber Co., of Westboro, 
Wis. In fact two forms were there illustrated, one 
as used for woods’ operations and the other as used 
for the sawmill and railroad. 

In the form used for the camp twenty-seven dif- 
ferent kinds of labor operations were separately 
provided for and any individual man might have 
worked at any or all of these different kinds of la- 
bor during the month and yet his record for the 
month would show at the end upon this single 
sheet. The other time sheet had fourteen different 
labor operations listed, with blank spaces for re- 
cording seven different additional kinds of work if 
such spaces should be needed.—EpITor. ] 


PAYS SALESMEN SALARY AND BONUS 

We pay our salesmen a certain salary and expenses. 
Different salesmen and different territories of course 
take different salaries. We have some very high 
priced men and some that are only medium priced 
men, while We do not have a low priced man on our 
staff. Besides this we allow all our salesmen to work 
on a 75 cent a thousand basis and at the end of the 
year, if they have made any money at 75 cent commis- 
sion, we split 50-50 with them. This last year we have 
had some salesmen who will receive as high as $3,000 
bonus at the end of the year. Whether or not they 
receive any bonus, they t.« receive their regular salary 
and expense money monthly. 

[The above is part of a letter written to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the sales manager of a 
large western company, commenting on the plan 
or suggestion of a southern pine salesman that the 
salesman’s pay be based upon the net mill average 
price. The article referred to was printed on page 
49 of the Sept. 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. While the western company does not follow 
the plan suggested by the southern pine salesman, 
it is in some respects similar to it. The harder a 
salesman works for this western company the more 
he will make at the end of the year.—EDITor. | 


TROUBLE WITH DELAYED ORDERS 

We wish to advise that we have quite a few orders 
placed with mills thru the South, some of them being 
due for as long as six months. During this period 
we have had considerable correspondence, mostly prom- 
ises, but up to this writing we still have quite a few 
cars due us that we have had to purchase on the open 
market and pay a higher price. 

Kindly advise if you can be of assistance to us by 
placing the matters in your hands, giving you state- 
ments of the differences in price we have had to pay. 
In most of these instances we can still use the lumber 
but will accept cash settlements.—INQuiry No. 79. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is sometimes called 
upon to act as referee in some disputed point where 
both parties agree in the submission. It can not, 
however, act as a collection agency on behalf of 
one party against a second party who has not agreed 
to abide by its decision. 

It is, however, thoroly in sympathy with the pol- 
icy of requiring the complete fulfillment of com- 
mercial contracts in the lumber industry. It does 
not approve of the cancellation of orders by the 
purchaser or failure to fill orders by the seller. 

It may perhaps point out to the inquirer what 
is being done effectively in this direction. The 
lumber commercial agencies are handling claims of 
this sort, and they are of course enforcible by law. 
Certain of the retail associations have rendered ma- 
terial service to their members in joint action upon 
such claims, and it is obvious that the seller who 
finds an entire organization informed regarding his 
business practices will be more cautious than if he 
thinks he is dealing with an isolated individual. 
Such an organization activity is entirely within the 
law, as it is not in restraint of trade but merely in 
restraint of unethical violations of the laws of 
trade. 

Our inquirer is a wholesaler instead of a retailer 
and can therefore probably secure assistance thru 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at least if he is a member of that organiza- 
tion. 

A number of associations of retailers have con- 
demned the cancellation of orders by retailers and 
associations of manufacturers have in some in- 
stances insisted that it is the duty of all sellers of 
lumber to fill an order conscientiously when it has 
been accepted. The sentiment in favor of a square- 
toe fulfillment of all business obligations has al- 
ways been strong in the lumber industry and is 
growing stronger. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not believe that any business concern will find 
it profitable for any length of time to attempt to 
slip out of its contracts which fail to develop the 
anticipated profits.—EpITor. | 


STRENGTH OF DOUGLAS FIR 

We should esteem it a great favor if you would give 
us the facts concerning Oregon fir. We are erecting a 
mill construction factory building and the timbers for 
same are the Oregon fir referred to. We are given to 
understand that this timber has equal strength with 
southern pine and northern pine. Knowing you to be 
experts in this line, we take the liberty of addressing 
you on this matter.—INQuiry No. 49. 

[The strength of Douglas fir in clear test pieces 
is somewhat lower than longleaf southern pine, and 
considerably greater than northern pine. In the 
form of commercial timbers it has some advantage 
over southern pine, in the fact that the size of its 
trees enables the production of timbers which do 
not have the heart in the center, because heart 
checks in the neutral axis of a beam are a source 
of weakness. Practically there is no substantial 
difference between Douglas fir and southern long- 
leaf for construction purposes if these are both se- 
lected according to the select structural grade stand- 
ards.—EDITor. | 
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DISTRIBUTING YARD RECEIVES FIRST CARGO 


BAutimoreE, Mp., Nov. 11.—The eastern distrib- 
uting yard of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., lo- 
cated in the Curtis Bay section on a 75-acre tract 
of land, recently received its first cargo of Pacific 
coast lumber and railroad ties by the steamer 
Mannahocking from Everett, Wash. The steamer 
sailed from Everett Sept. 24 and came thru the 
Panama Canal. This is the first of a steady stream 
of cargo shipments which will be received. 

The plant here is to be a complete assembling 
and re-manufacturing plant and thruout labor sav- 
ing machinery will be employed to a great extent. 
To store the inch and 2-inch stock there are five 
sheds 76x900 feet and one 30x900 feet. These sheds 
have 5-ton traveling electric cranes which pile the 
lumber in unit packages in piles 30 feet high by 
70 feet wide. Across the front of the lumber sheds 
on the water front is a sorting shed in which there 
is a sorting chain similar to the sorting chains at 
sawmills. The lumber comes to this sorting chain 
on live rolls from the pier and is assembled in pack- 
ages ready for the cranes. 

A large planing mill, ample dry kiln capacity, a 
large timber sorting pond and a complete sawmill 
are to be other features of the plant. The plant 
has not been entirely completed but work is rap- 
idly going forward. Timbers are unloaded from 
the ship into the water and as needed will be taken 
ashore by a hoist, where they can be stored in two 
timber sheds 76 feet wide by 990 feet long. Im- 
mediately in the rear of the timber sheds is the saw- 
mill, where the timbers will be cut into any size 
needed. 


ACQUIRE LARGE CANADIAN HOLDINGS 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Nov. 8.—O’Neill & Irvine, of 
Spokane, have acquired the timber holdings, log- 
ging equipment and sawmill of the Fernie Lumber 
Co., of Fernie, B. C., in one of the most important 
deals in timber in the district in many years. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars are involved. The 
plant of the Fernie Lumber Co. has not been op- 
erated for six years, and, until the present deal, 
was controlled by the Imperial Bank of Canada. 

The holdings of the company comprise more than 
9,000 acres of timber, containing about 230,000,000 
feet of merchantable saw timber. The quality of 
the timber is reported to be exceptionally high, 
running largely to mountain spruce but contain- 
ing large quantities of Douglas fir, white fir, cedar, 
tamarack and lodgepole pine. In addition there are 
estimated to be about 4,000,000 mining props, 
40,000 cedar poles and 700,000 cedar fence posts. 
All the timber is accessible. 

The sawmill, which is included in the deal, is 
located about a mile north of Fernie, B. C., but 
will be moved about three miles farther out to a 
site on Hartley Creek, where it will be more con- 
venient to deliver the logs from the limits. For- 
merly the logs were conveyed over a standard 
gage logging railroad, but this is to be abandoned 
and O’Neill & Irvine will transport the logs by 
flume, between four and five miles. The cost of 
construction of the flume will exceed $30,000. It 
will be completed late next spring. The sawmill, 
when moved and reconstructed, will have a capacity 
of at least 75,000 feet in ten hours. 

The purchasers assert that they plan extensive 
operations and that a large crew will be employed. 
If successful in accomplishing the preliminary 
work for next season, a cut of 15,000,000 feet will 
be taken off. This amount will be exceeded an- 
nually, but it is expected that it. will be ten to 
fifteen years before the limits are completely cut 
over. 

O’Neill & Irvine are also operating camps and 
sawmills at Salmo, B. C., near Nelson, under the 
firm name of O’Neill, Irvine & Mann. 








INDUSTRIAL UNREST DUE TO UNION LABOR 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 8.—That the labor 
conference in Washington failed because of Samuel 
Gompers’ attitude on collective bargaining is the 
assertion of J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, upon his return 
from a six weeks’ trip to the East. In an inter- 
view here Mr. Donovan said: 


I heard Mr. Gompers in an hour’s speech refuse 
to incorporate the unions and be financially respon- 
sible for contracts, or to show their books and state- 
ments of receipts and payments as the railroads do 
by law and many large corporations voluntarily. 
The conference failed because Mr. Gompers insisted 
that collective bargaining must be within the unions 
and that employers should not have the right to 
deal with committees of their own men. 

The next ninety days are going to mean more to 
the future prosperity and happiness of the United 
States than any similar period in its history. The 
“reds” are in the saddle in the labor unions and 
they mean to rule or ruin. Many thousands of men 
with no grievance have been compelled to stop work 
against their will. 

The issue is clear. Shall the unions rule or the 
regularly elected Government of the United States? 
President Wilson or President Lewis and his kind? 
Order or anarchy? The Constitution or the soviet? 


There is no question as to the outcome. The com- 
mon people of the country are aroused as never be- 
fore and will stand squarely behind President Wil- 
son and the Government in its determination that 
the forces of anarchy and ruin shall not prevail. 


TO SPECIALIZE IN TIMBER LAND EXCHANGES 


New Chicago Concern Has Comprehensive Pur- 
poses—lIts Personnel Well Known 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—With the inten- 
tion of buying, selling, holding and dealing in land 
and in timber exchanges between individuals, firms 
and corporations, or between any of these and the 
Federal or State governments, or between the Fed- 
eral and State governments, to make forest sur- 
veys and land classifications, and to develop and 
consummate opportunities for investment in land 
and timber, the firm of Hall, Kellogg & Co. has 
been organized with offices in the Otis Building, 
Chicago. It is said that there has been no firm 
composed of men properly qualified to facilitate 
the exchange of timber lands between the State or 
Federal governments and individuals nor has there 
been any general legislation applying to the ex- 
change problem as a whole. It is to meet this ap- 
parent demand that the new concern has been or- 
ganized, it being composed of William L. Hall and 
R. S. Kellogg, both of whom have been well and 
favorably known for many years in both govern- 
mental and lumber circles. 

Mr. Hall is resigning his position as assistant 
forester in the United States Forest Service after 
twenty years of consecutive work in forestry, dur- 
ing which period he had considerable to do with 





WILLIAM L. HALL, OF CHICAGO ; 
Head of a New Enterprise 


the research and investigations in timber testing, 
timber treating and pulp and paper making. - For 
the last eight years he has been devoting his time 
to the examination and recommendation for pur- 
chase by the national Government of timber and 
cut-over land in the White Mountains and Southern 
Appalachians. ‘ 

R. 8S. Kellogg also began his career in the Forest 
Service, having been connected with it for nine 
years, during which time ue made numerous for- 
estry investigations in various parts of the country 
and brought out a large number of important pub- 
lications published by the bureau of the census and 
the Forest Service. He left the Forest Service in 
1910 to become secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
in 1915 he was made secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He resigned 
that position in February, 1918, to become secre- 
tary-treasurer of the News Print Service Bureau, 
New York City, in which position he will continue, 
his association with Hall, Kellogg & Co. being as 
stockholder and director. 

Several nationally known timberland owners with 
extensive interests in the national forests are asso- 
ciated with the new firm as stockholders and di- 
rectors. These connections indicate the responsible 
nature of the work that will be handled. 


NEW WHOLESALER AT MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


MontcGoMery, ALA., Nov. 10.—Montgomery has a 
new wholesale lumber concern in the Williams Lum- 
ber Co., of which A. J. Williams is owner. Offices 
are at 1117 and 1118 Bell Building. The company 
will specialize in long- and shortleaf southern pine 
for industrial business. O. D. Brewer is in charge 
of sales. He got his early training at Kansas City 
and has been actively engaged in lumbering for the 
last twenty years. 





COAST MILLS JOIN THEIR INTERESTS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 8.—A. A. Baxter, 
manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., who has returned from Seattle after attending 
the monthly meeting, says that two additional 
mills have joined the company, making a total of 
sixty-seven. About 80 to 85 percent of the cargo 
mills of Oregon and Washington are now in the 
company. The new members are the Island Lum- 
ber Co., St. Helens, Ore.; and the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co., Bellingham, Wash. The 
Columbia River Lumber Co. has succeeded the 
Kalama Lumber Co. and has taken over the latter 
company’s stock in the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. A box combine for export has been ac- 
complished. It starts out with nine companies op- 
erating eleven box factories. Several other concerns 
have signified their intention of joining. It is ex- 
pected that during November at least 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the box capacity of Oregon and Washington 
will be in the combine. The box factories are taken 
in as stockholders in the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. and their sales, for export only, will 
be handled thru the offices of that company. 





NEW LUMBER TRADING COMPANY 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Nov. 10.—Formal announce- 
ment has been made here of the organization of 
the Southland Lumber & Trading Co. (Inc.) with 
a capital of $100,000. The company expects to 
handle southern pine, Pacific coast products, hard- 
woods and general merchandise. The foreign de- 
partment will specialize in shipments of pitch pine 
for export to South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico, Cuba and the West Indies, and hardwoods for 
export to all foreign ports. The domestic depart- 
ment will specialize in the distribution of high 
grade stocks to the lumber consuming sections of 
the United States. In addition a mercantile depart- 
ment has been established to further and ad- 
vance commercial trade relations with South Amer- 
ica, Central America, Mexico, Cuba and the West 
Indies. The general offices of the Southland Lum- 
ber & Trading Co. are in the Tulane-Newcomb 
Building, 211 Camp Street, this city. The of- 
ficers are J. L. Dantzler, president; John C. Morris, 
vice president; J. W. Durel, secretary-treasurer. 





TO ADMINISTER FUNDS FOR RELIEF 


OsHKOoSH, WIs., Nov. 10.—In order properly to 
administer a fund to which the lumber manufac- 
turers of the United States have subscribed and 
which is to be devoted to giving relief to former 
employees of the industry who served as soldiers, 
sailors and marines during the war, an office has 
been opened in this city under the direction of 
A. L. Osborn, chairman of the Lumbermen’s Re- 
lief Fund, as the organization is called. Mr. Os- 
born is assisted in disbursing this fund by R. H. 
Burnside, of Portland, Ore., and F. G. Wisner, of 
Laurel, Miss., and it is the intention to disburse 
funds for the relief of employees who have been 
incapacitated thru the great war and also to give 
relief to dependents of former employees. The 
only stipulation is that applicants must have been 
employed in the lumber manufacturing industry 
prior to the war. 

A cireular deseribing the plan for handling this 
relief fund is being sent to association secretaries, 
lumber manufacturers and others who may be in- 
terested. 


PAPER PLANT ABOUT TO OPERATE 


NEw OrLEANS, LA., Nov. 10.—The Apex Paper 
Co., mention of whose plans was published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last September, has com- 
pleted its No. 1 plant at Paris Avenue and the 
New Orleans Terminal Railroad, this city, and 
expects to begin its regular operation within the 
next ten days or two weeks. The machinery is in- 
stalled and has been turned over, but the beginning 
of regular operation awaits the arrival of additional 
skilled operators, who have sent word that they 
will arrive within the next few days. The unit 
just completed has a rated daily capacity of six 
tons and will manufacture tissue and binder’s 
board, using as raw material the waste from other 
local plants, including whitewood—gum, cotton- 
wood ete. Pulp will also be shipped to the plant 
by coastwise steamers from north Atlantic ports. 

Construction of the larger paper making plant 
has been delayed, it is understood, by prevailing 
conditions. 

The company is capitalized at $90,000, all of its 
stockholders being New Orleans men. The officers 
are: KE. H. Green, president and general manager; 
A. Schlosser, vice president and treasurer, and H. 
W. Schlosser, treasurer. The downtown offices are 
located at 613 Audubon Building. 

—erreerereeaas—" 

Ir 1s said that by next year 7,000,000 acres of 
land will have been reclaimed by drainage in the 
South. 
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A Practical Plan For Lumbermen’s Local Advertising 
And For Educating The Boys and Girls Regarding Lumber And Its Uses 


The best advertising is that which not only attracts atten- 
tion but causes favorable comment and creates good will. 
One of the most direct routes to those objectives is to do 
something for the boys and girls of your community. If 
their own interest can also be enlisted, the good effect is 
greatly increased. For accomplishing these desirable results, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests a simple, thoroly 
practical and easily worked plan, which any lumberman, or 
lumber concern, can put into operation at small outlay and 
with but little expenditure of time or effort. 


This plan was fully described on page 51 of the Nov. | 
issue, and its essential features are now repeated. Briefly, it 
contemplates the offering, by lumbermen and lumber con- 
cerns, of small cash prizes for the best compositions written 
by school children of their communities on some subject 
connected with wood and its uses. To add interest and 
furnish increased financial incentive, the AMERICAN. 
LUMBERMAN offers additional prizes for the best com- 
positions written, thus co-operating with the lumbermen 
conducting the local contests and supplementing their efforts. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will also, at the close 
of the contest, publish the pictures of all the boys and girls 
who win local first prizes—so far as their photographs are 
obtainable—and will accord special honors to the winners 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes by publishing 
in full at least the best three composi- 


such as appointment of judges, names of entrants, and other 
items of interest. The judges, perhaps numbering three, 
should be well-known men or women—such as the principal 
of the schools, a minister, president of the local women’s 
club etc. Then at the close of the contest have the win- 
ning essays printed in your local papers, with the pictures 
of the successful contestants. 


Have dodgers printed and distributed at the schools. Get 
the teachers to announce and boost the contest, which they 
will willingly do because of its educational value. In short, 
secure all the publicity you can for the contest. Rightly 
conducted, it cannot help proving a splendid advertising 
‘‘stunt,”” in addition to its educational value in impressing 
upon the boys and girls, who will be your customers a few 
years hence, the varied uses and the general desirability 
of wood. 


Suggested Subjects 


“A Trip To The Lumber Yard, And What I Saw And 
Learned There’’—‘“What A Good Lumber Yard Means To 
Our Town’’—*‘Why I Like Best Houses Built Of Wood’’— 
*‘Advantages Of Hardwood Floors In The Home’’—**How 
I Made A Book Rack"’ (or other article of furniture) —‘“The 
Story Of A Lumber Camp”’—*‘The Saw Mill And Its Prod- 
ucts’ ’"—‘‘The Timber That Grows In This State, And What 

Becomes Of It’’—‘‘The Value And 





tions. All boys and girls entering 


Benefits To The Farmer Of Having 
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local contests thus have before them 
the possibility of winning not only one 
of the local prizes, but also a national 
prize and national honors. These fea- 
tures should be emphasized in all ad- 
vertising and announcements of the 
local contests, as they will help to 
make the children feel] that they are 
engaging in something big and impor- 
tant, with liberal prizes and high 
honors in sight for the successful ones. 


How To Start A Contest 


If you have the issue of Nov. | 
handy, read the article about teaching 
children the uses of wood, which be- 


Inwood, Iowa, Nov. 10, 1919. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Iil. 


Gentlemen: We wish to advise that we 
will take up your composition contest plan 
in our city schools and also will make 
personal visits to at least six of our country 
schools to present the matter. We shall 
offer local prizes, and the winner will par- 
ticipate in the competition for the prizes 
you so kindly offer. 

We feel that this is one of the best 
schemes to get our business before the 
public that you have originated for some 
time. 

Yours truly, 


INWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Good Buildings’’—**The Story Of The 
Big Red Barn’’—*‘Autobiography Of 
A Dining Table’ (or other piece of 
wood furniture). Other subjects may 
be added at pleasure, provided they 
refer to wood or its uses. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Prizes 
As already stated, to increase the 
interest and furnish an added incen- 
tive for boys and girls to enter the 
contests, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN offers the following cash prizes, 
to be awarded the writers of the best 











gins on the front page. The reading 








of the article referred to, however, is 
not essential to starting a contest, as all needed information 
is given in this announcement. 

Sit down at your desk and jot down, at least roughly, an 
advertisement or announcement of a ‘Prize Contest For 
Boys and Girls’ (or whatever you choose to name it), stating 
that you are offering cash prizes for the best compositions 
written by school boys and girls of, say, 12 to 18 years of 
age (or whatever age limits you see fit to establish), on any 
of the topics listed under the head of ‘Suggested Subjects.”’ 
Add to this list any subjects of similar character that you 
think would attract the children. Point out the wide variety 
of the subjects, enabling each one to select the topic that 
most appeals to him or her. Or you can, if deemed ad- 
visable, select what you consider the most suitable topic, and 
limit your contest to that. The prizes need not be large— 
perhaps $10, $5 and $3 for first, second and third prizes, 
tho they can be larger if desired. Or possibly, in order to 
get as many boys and girls as possible to engage in the 
contest, you may wish to offer more than three prizes. The 
whole plan is intended to be very flexible, and may be 
altered in any respect at your pleasure without forfeiting 
eligibility for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes, pro- 
vided the definite conditions stated in connection therewith 
are complied with. 

After you have outlined your contest and decided upon 
terms and conditions, advertise it liberally in your local 
papers. Get the editors to mention it in the news columns, 
and keep them supplied with news regarding its progress, 


five compositions on any topic appear- 
ing in the foregoing list, or on any 
other topic relating to trees of the commercial species; the 
manufacture or use of lumber; or the history of any article 
of common use made from wood, subject to the conditions 
stated below: 


First: $25 Second: $20 Third: $15 
Fourth: $10 Fifth: $5 


1—Only compositions that have been awarded first 
prizes in contests started by lumbermen, or lumber concerns, 


shall be eligible for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes. 


2—Compositions must be sent in by the lumbermen, 
or lumber concerns, in whose contests they receive first 
prizes—not directly by the boys or girls themselves. 


3—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shall be the sole 


judge in awarding the prizes which it offers. 


4—Compositions competing for the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN prizes must not be less than 500 nor more than 
700 words long. They must be plainly written, on one side 
of the paper only. 


5—All compositions competing for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN prizes must be postmarked not later than 


Dec. 31. 
Be Among The First One Hundred 


The response to the preliminary announcement made in 
the Nov. | issue has been gratifying, replies having already 
been received from lumbermen in several States, expressing 
their intention of starting contests immediately and voicing 


. 
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their unqualified approval of the plan. 
however, for lumbermen in any part of the country to take 
advantage of the special offer made in the preliminary 
announcement, and here repeated, as follows: 


To get this campaign in the interest of lumber and lumber- 
men under way on a large scale as quickly as possible, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will send, free and postpaid, 
to each of the first one hundred lumbermen, or lumber con- 
cerns, who start contests, their choice of either of the follow- 


ing standard, up to date books (both published in 1919): 


There still is time, 


Nelson C. Brown. 


possible results. 


“Economic Woods of the United States,” by Samuel J. 
Record; ‘‘Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use,” by 


Lumber retailers, 
equally eligible to assist in this movement to advertise the 
lumber industry, popularize the use of wood and help lum- 
bermen to stage successful local advertising campaigns. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will endeavor to co-operate 


effectively with advice and suggestions for securing the best 


manufacturers and wholesalers are 














HEARING ON SASH AND DOOR RATES 


The famous case concerning sash and door rates, 
known as ‘‘ Anson, Gilkey & Hurd,’’ after. smoul- 
dering serenely for a period in the files of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is again in 
active eruption. There was a hearing upon it in 
Chicago this week. The dispatcher (or whatever 
his official title may be) who renders dockets for 
the examiner’s hearings figured that it could be 
disposed of on Monday, sandwiched in between 
coal hearings on one side and zine upon the other. 
The zine people, however, had plenty of time to 
get their case fixed up, because the sash and door 
ease was still going strong at 5 o’clock Wednes- 
day, altho it was finished in that hearing. 


Pacific Coast Doors Invade Eastern Market 


This case is a competitive squabble between 
manufacturers of sash, doors, blinds and the mill- 
work incidentals which go with that line of prod- 
uct, said manufacturers being located in Wiscon- 
sin, at Mississippi River points and on the Pacific 
«woast. The eastern people had the trade in this 
territory all their own way for a good many years. 
Door people on the Pacific coast, however, spe- 
eializing on doors only and taking advantage of a 
rate the same as that on lumber but with a lower 
minimum loading, worked up quite a carload busi- 
ness in both fir and redwood doors. They were able 
to do this because a door weighs only about half 
as much as the shop lumber out of which it is 
manufactured, and by making the doors on the 
Coast the freight on the cutting waste was elim- 
inated. Doors also lend themselves to distant 
shipment because they load much heavier than 
sash, even when the sash are shipped knocked 
down, and while a certain proportion of sash 
in that form is sold, the trade prefers to buy sash 
already set up. Most of the people who manu- 
facture sash on the Pacific coast sell the product 
locally, with one netable exception at Spokane, 
Wash, a company there having worked up quite 
an eastern carload trade. 


Objections to Lumber Rate on Coast Doors 


The original case was a complaint of the east- 
ern manufacturers that the lumber rate on the 
sash and door product from the Pacific coast was 
discriminatory inasmuch as they themselves had 
to pay class rates or rates one to three cents over 
the lumber rate upon the product they shipped. 
The commission found discrimination and ordered 
it removed, but did not say how. The railroads 
found so much trouble with the ‘‘how’’ that they 
ended by canceling all thru rates and since that 
time the product from the Coast has moved on the 
rate to Chicago, plus the rate beyond. This, of 
course, means an increase in revenue to the rail- 
roads, so it may perhaps not seem strange that 
they failed to find any other way to comply with 
the commission’s order. The territory west of 
Chicago was taken care of by making an arbi- 
trary rate for sash and doors one cent higher than 
the lumber rate. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
1916 filed a complaint seeking a reéstablishment 
of thru sash and door rates to eastern territory. 
The first hearing was in 1916, the last hearing 
on Sept. 24 of the present year, and the decision 
is still pending. 


Reclassification Case Principle Not Applied 


Meanwhile the famous lumber reclassification 
case was heard on the relation of lumber and 
lumber products in rates generally. This case 
grew out of the original sash and door case. As 
an outcome of exhaustive hearings the commis- 
sion decided that 15 percent over lumber rate 
would be about right for lumber products from 
the Pacific coast, as compared with a differential 
of 25 percent from the Mississippi Valley. This 
‘was, however, an opinion of the commission and 
not an order. The Railroad Administration was 
not required to adjust its rates in conformity and 
did not do so. Whatever other sins of commis- 
sion or omission may be charged against Uncle 
Sam as a railroad operator, when it comes to ad- 
vancing rates and holding advances there is no 
railroad mam on earth who has ‘‘a thing on him.’’ 


War Time Advance and Competitive Rates 


It may be interesting to note just what happened 
to competitive rates. Prior to the 15 percent ad- 
vance the sash and door rate from Oshkosh, Wis., 
to New York was 38% cents as compared with 
2914 cents on lumber. The North Pacific coast 
paid 9014 cents as compared with 75 cents on lum- 
ber, this being the sum of the two rates after 
the thru rates had been canceled. The 15 and 25 
percent rate advances have brought the rate 
from the Pacific coast be 18% cents or to $1.09, 
while the rate from Oshkosh has advanced to 54 
cents, or 17% cents. The present complaint of 
the Mississippi Valley manufacturers asks for a 
straight differential of 25 percent over lumber 
rates for the entire country. As the lumber rate 
from the Paeific coast to New York is 80 cents 
at the present time, this would make the sash and 
door rate $1. The lumber rate from Oshkosh to 
New York is 35 cents, which would make the 
proposed sash and door rate 44% cents. This 
would be a reduction of 914 cents on the sash and 
door rate from Oshkosh and a reduction of 9 
cents in that from the Pacific coast. The door 
people of the Pacific coast were very well satisfied 
with their original lumber rate and do not care 
for any differential at all. If there is to be one, 
they claim it should be a uniform arbitrary of 
so many cents over lumber rate instead of a per- 
centage above the lumber rate. They are willing 
to pay 3 cents over lumber or 5 cents or whatever 
the Mississippi Valley has to pay. But that is as 
far as they care to go. 


Will Not Apply Commission’s Differentials 


The railroads, on the other hand, do not care 
for any readjustment of sash and door rates that 
will reduce their revenues. They declined to put 
in differentials of 15 and 25 percent as prescribed 
by the commission in the reclassification case, and 
are not at all anxious now to accept the differ- 
ential of 25 percent asked for in the present com- 
plaint—for the very natural reason that it would 
practically wipe out the benefits of the 25 percent 
rate increase. It should be remembered, however, 
that on sash and doors this rate increase went 
into effect upon rates which had been very mate- 
rially increased because of the cancelation of thru 
rates as far as shipments from the Coast are con- 
cerned. 

Litigants Produced Oodles of Exhibits 

The present hearing was, therefore, a three cor- 
nered one with the two sets of sash and door 
people scrapping with each other and the railroad 
counsel opposed to the contentions of both sets. 
In legal parlance there were complaints, defend- 
ants and intervenors and all three of them had ex- 
hibits. These exhibits would have papered the 
rather stuffy room in the Congress Hotel where the 
hearings were held with enough paper left for 
padding under the carpet. Most of the exhibits 
put in by the sash and door people were hand made, 
while the railroads ground out their exhibits upon 
amimeograph. It would seem that in those cases 
which are decided upon the preponderance of evi- 
dence the factory made exhibits should be handi- 
capped perhaps on the basis of two pounds of 
mimeographed product to one pound of typewrit- 
ten or handwritten product. 


Litigants, Counsel and Witnesses 


John H. Burchmore appeared as counsel for the 
eastern sash and door people and among his wit- 
nesses who testified verbally and by exhibits were 
Traffic Manager Klumpner, of the Oshkosh Traffic 
Association, Messrs. Waller, of Farley-Loetscher 
& Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and Burke, of the Curtis Co. 
For the western sash and door people W. C. Me- 
Culloch, of Portland, Ore., attorney for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, appeared as 
counsel, aided and abetted by a list of witnesses 
including L. 8. McIntyre, traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; R. G. Glan- 
ville, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; H. C. Klopf, of the White Pine Sash Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; Junius H. Browne, of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif.; W. R. MeMil- 
lan, of the Hammond Lumber Co.; A. Larsson, 


traffic manager for all of the California com- 
panies; and J. C. Haring, of the Weed Lumber 
Co. The chief witness put in by the railroads 
was H. 8. Bradley, traffic manager of the Ann 
Arbor Railroad Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Misunderstanding as to Products Involved 


Early-in the hearing a squabble developed be- 
tween counsel for the railroad and for the sash 
and door people as to just what products were in- 
volved in the ease. The railroad counsel was very 
much grieved by the discovery that it was being 
claimed that other products than sash and doors 
were included. Opposing counsel were pained and 
humiliated to note that the railroad counsel had 
not observed in the previous proceedings frequent 
allusion to general millwork products, including 
astragals, banisters, balustrades, colonnades, ve- 
neer jambs and various and sundry other prod- 
uct which will be found listed in any well ordered 
sash and door catalog. Other points of difference 
between counsel were plainly observable. This 
lack of harmony may have been congenital or it 
_ have been partly induced by the lack of ven- 
tilation. 


The Pacific Coast Conception of a Door 
The sash and door people of the Pacific coast 





have been handling doors so long that to them a 


door is only a door and nothing more, in value 
often somewhat lower than the higher grades of 
lumber which travel freely upon the lumber 
rate. They see no reason based on value why it 
should pay a higher rate. They do not wrap 
their product in tissue paper or send a guard along 
with shipments. The doors are packed flat in 
tiers as high as the roof of the car frames and as 
close together as is possible. On the other hand, 
counsel for railroads are disposed to regard a fir 
or redwood door as a work of art, a culmination 
of the practice of joinery and cabinet making 
thru all past ages. They see no reason why they 
should carry such a precious cargo for any paltry 
lumber rate. 


Coast Urges Economy of Railroad Facilities 


There are some basic economics underlying this 
dispute. The eastern sash and door people for- 
merly had this territory as all their own and held 
it thru the prestige of northern white pine for 
sash and door manufacture. But northern white 
pine is becoming scarce and now they go west to 
a large extent for the white pine of the Inland 
Empire and the sugar pine of California, which is 
cut into dimension stock and shipped in that way, 
thus eliminating freight on the cutting waste. 
This stock is, however, further considerably re- 
duced in weight in its manufacture into a finished 
door. To a large extent, therefore, eastern sash 
and door houses are a milling in transit proposi- 
tion, effecting a change in the form of Pacific 
coast lumber on its way to the consumer thru 
manufacture into doors. To this extent it raises 
the question whether economically this system is 
better than to manufacture the doors complete on 
the Pacific coast, reducing the shipping weight 
to the greatest extent before starting the doors 
east to the consumer in carload lots by way of 
jobber or retailer. The Pacific coast manufac- 
turers argue that theirs is the method of manu- 
facture which makes least demands upon the car- 
rying capacity of the railroads. The railroads 
on the other hand, do not seem to object to carry- 
ing this surplus weight of waste as long as they 
are paid the usual rate for the carrying. 


The Point of Importance to Lumbermen 


The question is probably not of supreme impor- 
tance to the eventual purchaser of sash and doors. 
It could not under any circumstances make a 
nickel’s difference to him in the price he pays 
for a 2’-8”x6’-8” stock door in either pine, fir or 
redwood. It does, however, happen to be quite a 
material issue in the lumber industry as was 
clearly shown in the lumber classification case, 
and the principles enunciated in that case by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must in time 
prevail and develop into a form which will be 
mandatory upon the carriers. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


This Winter’s Conventions Offer the Retailer Practical Help on Service Problems and Prom- 
ise Fresh Impetus for His Business Building Plans 


The Realm wonders if there ever was a time when 
business men needed to consult together so much 
as they do now. We do not refer to the national 
and international industrial and social mess so 
much as to the immediate interest of local busi- 
ness. A few days ago we talked to a young re- 
tailer who went to Germany with the army last 
year, but who is now back on the retailing job 
and glad of it. He’s struggling with the prob- 
lems of getting goods in fast enough to satisfy 
his customers, and this is very much of a puzzle in 
his rapidly growing town; but he has time enough 
in which to think of next year. He tells me that 
if he can possibly manage it, he is going to attend 
the Northwestern convention, and possibly some 
others this winter, not so much to listen to the 
speeches, tho he’ll take those in, as to look over 
the exhibits and to exchange ideas in the hotel 
lobby. Of all retailers you would think he had the 
least to worry about, for business has been so hot 
and heavy that the yards in his town have been 
all but swamped during the summer and fall. 
Building during the season now drawing to a 
close has averaged about $200 a head for every 
man, woman and child in the place, and to all 
appearances next season will see a continuation 
of construction. If advertising had no value ex- 
cept the immediate production of sales, he said, 
his firm would have quit advertising months ago. 


Dealers Get Practical Help at Conventions 


Under such circumstances the old fashioned re- 
tailer would have sat back, lit up a wide smile and 
considered that at last he was coming into his 
own and that he could afford to take a well earned 
rést. Not your modern retailer; for he knows 
that business is a sensitive thing and that in 
these days it is as hard to keep trade as to win 
it. Three problems, among a good many others, are 
engaging this young fellow’s attention. They are 
country deliveries, kind and amount of advertis- 
ing and the furnishing of house plans. We might 
add the matter of general building material, but 
that problem has largely been settled. This con- 
cern has decided that when the time comes it 
will sell any kind of building material which it 
can handle to good advantage. It has already 
sold factory buildings in which the only wood used 
was for the doors and frames and cement forms. 
As yet it does not sell all kinds of building ma- 
terial—building hardware, for instance—but if 
the time ever comes that this seems justified the 
firm will not hes.tate to put in a stock, 


Yards Compete Now on Good Service Only 


In this particular town it has been a sort of 
tradition, tho I don’t think there has been any 
kind of agreement, that the yards will not furnish 
“house and barn plans. But, says my friend, this 
plan service is going to come in the course of time 
and probably very soon. It is inevitable. 

‘<The lumber we sell,’’ he remarked, ‘‘is no bet- 
ter than the lumber sold by Smith and Jones and 
Watson, our competitors. Probably it comes from 
the same mills and was passed by the same in- 
spectors. When it comes to quality of lumber we 
don’t have any particular talking point. All lum- 
ber in this town is shedded, and it is sold at 
.practically the same prices and probably on about 
the same terms. If we get the edge on our com- 
petitors it will have to be in some other way. 
‘During the summer we’ve been fortunate in get- 
ting in stock so as not to hold up any of the 
buildings we’ve supplied. Sometimes we’ve been 
hung up a little on millwork, but it’s always hap- 
pened that something else which we didn’t supply 
and which was needed before the millwork could 
be used has failed to come in. This has been 
luck in part, but we’ve given considerable atten- 
tion to this kind of buying and so we don’t fail 
very often to anticipate our needs, Then, in- 
cidentally, we’ve stuck to one mighty good mill- 
work manufacturing firm, and it sticks by us. 


And Conference Aids in Problems of Service 

‘*Tt seems to me the next logical development 
in service is going to be the furnishing of building 
plans. It’ll mean quite a change in our office 
methods, and I don’t know just how it is to be 
worked out in detail. That’s one reason. I’m 
anxious to get to some conventions this winter. 
I’m solid on the idea, but I want some practical 
information on the subject of putting it into 
operation. It’s something the same way with 
trucks except that we already have the machines 
and couldn’t very well do business without them. 
We’re keeping costs records for them, and in the 








course of another year we’ll know considerably 
more than we do now about how expensive it is 
to haul lumber into the country as well as around 
town.’’ 


Many Feel the Need of Better Advertising 


With the matter of advertising my friend dealt 
very briefly, but I know it is in his mind. There 
is so much written about publicity and its use and 
power that a lumber retailer feels more than a 
little helpless when he contemplates his eighth 
of a page of space and wonders how best to use it. 
At the risk of adding to his confusion I’m going 
to quote a paragraph which Walter Lippmann 
wrote five or six years ago. It handles the sub- 
ject in a way somewhat different from that used 
by the average advertising agency. 


Ads Help ‘‘Disastrously Incompetent’’ Buyers 


‘‘ Advertising, in fact, is the effort of business 
men to take charge of consumption as well as 
production. They are not content to supply a 
demand, as the text books say; they educate the 
demand as well. In the end, advertising rests 
upon the fact that consumers are a fickle and 
superstitious mob incapable of any real judg- 
ment as to what it wants or how it is to get what 
it thinks it would like. A bewildered child in a 
toy shop is nothing to the ultimate consumer in 
the world market of today. To say, then, that ad- 
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“Some Kinds Are Noisy, to Be Sure” 


vertising is merely a way of calling attention to 
useful goods is a gorgeous piece of idealization. 
Advertising is in fact the weed that has grown up 
because the art of consumption is uncultivated. 
By advertising I don’t mean descriptive catalogs 
which enable the buyer to select. I mean the 
deceptive clamor that disfigures the scenery, 
covers fences, plasters the city, and blinks and 
winks at you thru the night. When you con- 
template the eastern sky ablaze with chewing gum, 
the northern with tooth brushes and underwear, 
the western with whiskey, and the southern with 
petticoats, the whole heavens brilliant with mon- 
strously flirtatious women, when you glance at 
magazines in which a rivulet of text trickles thru 
meadows of automobiles, baking’ powders, corsets 
and kodaks, you begin to accumulate a sense of 
the disastrous incompetence of the ultimate con- 
sumer. ’? 


Advertising Is a Real Service to Consumer 


At first glance this is a satirical indictment of 
advertising; but at second glance it is either 
something less or something more. Any one who 
swings so brilliant a pen as Mr. Lippmann does 
may be forgiven even if he lets it run away with 
him. He devotes his heaviest fire to a type of 
publicity which we lumbermen do not make use 
of; but if this type of publicity does shock his 
aesthetig sense until he calls it ‘deceptive 
clamor,’’ he admits that it is a result of ‘‘the 
disastrous incompetence of the ultimate . con- 
sumer.’’?’ Now we have to take the consumer as 
we find him. There is no question but that the 
character of the consumer determines the charac- 
ter of the advertising, for unless advertising has 
some effect upon the consumer we can think of no 
reason for paying out our good money for it. 


While Mr. Lippmann calls the consumer names we 
may still persist in our belief that advertising does 
the public a great service. Some kinds are noisy, 
to be sure; but other kinds are genuinely infor- 
mational and made use of by the consumer will- 
ingly and even eagerly to supplement his knowl- 
edge or, as Mr. Lippmann insists, his ‘‘ disastrous 
incompetence.’’ It is a real job in these days 
for an editor to keep his reading columns as attrac- 
tive and interesting as his advertising pages. This 
is something that makes us inkslingers sore; for 
the advertising columns are so doggoned clever 
they leave us in the shade. 


Lumbermen’s Advertising Makes Worthy Appeal 


If the character of advertising reflects the 
character of the consumer, then lumber buyers 
must be a rather good class of people. Retail 
advertising is nearly always dignified, it is al- 
ways well bred, it does not run to extravagant 
statement, and it is nearly always informational 
and educational in character. We are certain sure 
that were it not for this kind of publicity there 
would be fewer good buildings in the United 
States. There might be as many, tho we don’t 
admit that there would be, but we are certain that 
they would not be so convenient and comfortable. 


Building That Intangible Asset, Reputation 


From a recent issue of the Log of Long-Bell we 
quote the following little article, set under the 
heading of ‘‘What’s in a Name?’’ 

‘«Punny how the sight of an article or a trade 
mark will call to mind the name of the maker, and 
vice versa. ‘There come to the office of the Log 
many ‘House Organs’ from large industrial con- 
cerns, and as the envelopes are removed the prod- 
ucts of those concerns automatically come to 
mind. 

‘The Cameleon brings up Sherwin-Williams 
paints and varnishes; the Harvester World, Inter- 
national Harvester Co. binders, mowers, cream 
separators, and particularly Titan tractors. After 
reading Simmons Service Bulletin, if you go to 
buy a pocket knife the Keen Kutter trade mark 
bobs up, while Sparks & Splinters calls up the 
hammers and other tools of Fayette R. Plumb Co. 
The Carter Times suggests an iron pail of white 
lead, and the N. C. R. News a National cash regis- 
ter. 

*“So it goes all down the line, and serves better 
than anything else to show the value of trade 
marks and consistent advertising. Readers of 
many magazines, when they think of lumber, now 
think of Long-Bell lumber, and the demand in- 
dicates they not only think about it, but ask for it 
as well.’’ 


A Seeker Gets Something at Any Convention 


But we don’t want to get too far away from 
our starting point: namely, that a lot of men are 
sold on these general ideas but don’t know just 
how to put them into operation. This is their 
winter to hit a convention or several of them. 
Don’t judge too much by the program. No doubt 
it’ll be fairly good. The Realm has sat in and 
listened to a good number of retail conventions and 
never encountered one that wasn’t worth attend- 
ing. But because the printed program doesn’t fill 
you with wild desire to be in the audience don’t 
assume that you’ll get nothing out of the conven- 
tion, A man with a definite appetite for informa- 
tion will find a surprising lot of it both in the con- 
vention hall and out in the lobby. We can hardly 
think there is a retailer so extremely wise that he 
hasn’t any need to be worried about next year. 
If there is one such he owes it to the rest of the 
brethren to attend the conventions and to tell us 
the things we need to know. 


Few Bo-Peep Retailers Survive in Lumberdom 


There are not so many Bo-Peep retailers as there 
were once. You remember about that immortal 
shepherdness: ‘‘Little Bo-Peep has lost her 
sheep, and doesn’t know where to find them. 
Leave them alone and they’ll come home, bringing 
their tails behind them,’’ or words to that general 
effect. We wonder if Bo-Peep was really popular 
with the boss and if she was as wise as sympathe- 
tie Mother Goose intimates. Why did she lose 
her sheep in the first place, and what kind of a 
shepherdess is she if she has no idea where to 
look for lost sheep, and what important thing 
could she be doing while loafing around and wait- 
ing for the sheep to take care of themselves? How 
does she know but that their ‘‘disastrous incom- 
petence’’ will take them to some other sheepfold 
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“As Hard to Keep as to Win” 


and that she’ll have no end of trouble getting 
them back? We don’t herd our customers like 
sheep; but we used to behave toward their trade 
after the manner of careless Bo-Peep. Some- 
times the customers did come home bringing be- 
hind them a brickbat addressed to a soft spot on 
the retailer’s cranium. 


For If a Customer Gets as Mad as This— 


The other day I happened to be in a Ford 
garage when one of the twenty million jitney 
owners came in to get his machine. It was not 
ready, and he simply busted all over the place. 
When the smoke of his preliminary language blew 
out thru the exhaust fan in the roof and he began 
to make coherent statements of’ fact I began pay- 
ing sympathetic attention. I knew just how he 
felt. 


And Gets as Sore at the Goods as to Say— 


‘¢The service I get on this cussed old ruin makes 
me so tired I think I ain’t slept since before the 
war. Not ready yet! That nut headed screw of 
a foreman promised it would be done two weeks 
ago last Saturday. I could make one, myself, and 
a dang sight better one than mine, out of a Big 
Ben clock, a wheel barrow and roll of tin roof. 
You think this is a joke, don’t you? Well, I 
don’t. Bad weather’s a-comin’ on, and I’ve got 
a whale of road travelin’ to do. Every day I lose 
means a couple of days wallowin’ with the chains 
on. Why don’t you hire mechanics once? It’s a 
screamin’ scandal the men that pass as auto fixers. 
Any poor prune without brains enough for a 
crossing watchman can get took on at a Ford 
garage. I know. I’ve had ’em work on my car 
when they didn’t know the mechanics of a monkey 
wrench. I tell ya, one of them boobs seen my car 
before I did, and the old rattle trap has never 
been in perfect condition, not for a minute, since 
I’ve been afflicted with it. 


The Business Is Sure to Suffer the Effects 


‘*Tf Henry knew what was done to his product, 
if he knew and cared for the future of his busi- 
ness, he’d go out and hash up about four garages 
out of seven. Oh, yeh, I know his car has a wide 
reputation. Oh, yeh, I know you got all you ean 
do. Course you have. Once a mechanic gets hold 
of a Ford it’ll never run more’n about 26 miles 
without havin’ a major operation. Course you got 
all you can do. Look how many of us suckers 
they is. But I’m tellin’ you, if a man can’t get 
one of these fool dinguses fixed in one place with- 
out havin’ it busted in seven others, I give 
Henry’s reputation about two years to be called 
Dennis. It’ll be hurriedly buried some dark night, 
and the place won’t be marked. Reputations don’t 
live on has-wases but on is-nows. Henry’s been 
the gas king good and plenty, but if he don’t 
breed up some auto mechanics with brains north- 
west of their snoots he’s goin’ to have his crown 
knocked into a scrap of paper that wouldn’t make 
an insole for a gnat’s bedroom slipper.’’ 


Of Such Lack as Conventions Help Supply 


The auto mechanic is the fellow who comes 
directly into contact both with the customer and 
the product. Seems to me I’ve heard the same 
line of talk in regard to lumber dealers. It isn’t 
so much a matter of breeding up retailers with 
‘‘brains northwest of their snoots,’’ for there 
are few if any retailers who are lacking in native 
brain power. A fair amount of brains seems to 
have been given to every man, along with a fair 
amount of physical courage. Old men used to say 
the present generation of young men was made up 
of cowards and softlings. Nobody says that now. 
It’s a matter of the technique of using brains, 


All of which may seem like splitting hairs, but 
we believe it has a meaning. Many a man has 
skidded along, hitting the bumps and apparently 
elected a life member of the also-rans, until some 
experience straightened him around. He hasn’t 
any more brains after the event than he had be- 
fore; but he uses them in a different way. So if a 
man feels that his foot is slipping we’d suggest 
that he attend a convention just to see if it will 
not give him traction. In fact, we recommend it 
as a sovereign remedy, good in sickness and in 
health 

Present Day Conventions Really Worth While 

If the regular convention goers will not con- 
sider this a knock—and any person who knows the 
Realm at all knows it is not intended as such— 
we’d like to make a plea to certain of the 
brethren who previously have stayed away be- 
cause of reasons not connected with lumber. One 
swallow, they say, does not make a summer; but 
one or two swallows have been known to make a 
man act like a place reputed to be hotter than 
summer. There are some good, staunch retailers 
whose presence and advice would add dignity and 
worth to any gathering of lumbermen, but who 
never attend a convention. They went years ago and 
were disgusted by the conduct of a small, a very 
small, number of the visitors. As a consequence 
they ceased attending. We do not believe they 
were justified in this; for they should not have 
permitted a few men to deprive them of the bene- 
fits of conferring with their mercantile brethren. 
We can assure such persons that the tone of 
present day conventions is excellent, and that the 
earnestness of some, if not indeed of all, of them 
is beyond praise. Since Old John Barleycorn has 
been bowed out of the United States the very 
small number of the less thoughtful convention 
goers is not likely to become objectionable. The 
Realm makes this statement the more readily be- 
cause the thoughtless conduct of these few per- 
sons has seemed to it to be particularly deplorable 
and ill timed. The Realm can of course make no 
objection if a man wishes to consider time spent 
at a convention as a vacation which he will utilize 
in securing some desired amusement or other. But 
it does deplore the fact when he makes himself 
obnoxious to sober and earnest men. It seems 
to us a propitious time, now that Old John B. is 
being escorted over the border, to add even more 
weight and power to the annual gatherings of the 
clans. 


Courtesy to Be Preferred to Conviviality 


In this connection there is another thing we’d 
like to mention, tho we don’t want to appear to 
preach. We have a horror of prigs, and within 
certain broad limits we believe in letting every 
man regulate his personal habits to suit himself. 
At some of the conventions held in dry territory 
last winter we had reason to believe that repre- 


courteous. Presumably this phase of the matter 
did not occur to them. 


Americanization Will Have Their Attention 


One subject which should come up before the 
retail conventions this winter and which doubt- 
less will be discussed at most of them is the 
Americanization problem. In many respects it 
is basic in this reconstruction era. Carried to its 
logical conclusion Americanization would cure 
many if not most of our troubles. For the prob- 
lem of Americanization involves making of our 
hundred and odd millions a solid nationality 
thoroly permeated with justice and fair dealing, 
having regard for law, for decency and for social 
righteousness. That covers a lot of ground, and 
getting such a broad plan converted into practical 
programs and put into practical operation will 
tax the brains and energy of our own and of suc- 
ceeding generations. 


Many Americans Need to Be Americanized 

If the Realm were canvassed for its opinion as 
to the most important subject for discussion at the 
conventions it would be this one; tho we wouldn’t 
want it to occupy all the time. We’d like, on 
our own hook, to suggest to retailers that they 
bring with them some opinons on this big subject. 
We’d like to suggest something which we find 
necessary in our thinking; that is, that every man 
see himself along with the aliens and the rest as 
a fit subject for Americanization. It seems to me 
that programs such as this fail most frequently 
because the men who are the prime movers act_as 
tho they themselves were without sin and were 
suitable models of conduct. Unless we can see 
this thing as bigger than ourselves and as involv- 
ing something more than ability to read English, 
I’m afraid we’ll not make a very profound im- 
pression upon the aliens in our midst whom we 
wish to make into good Americans. I’m afraid 
they will say to us, ‘‘ Your real purpose is to make 
us usable tools. It is the old game of exploita- 
tion. Call your exalted ideal by its real name.’’ 
Such a failure would be an unspeakable pity. A 
general failure of this kind will mean, of course, 
the indefinite prolongation of social and industrial 
unrest. The problem is terribly big; but its big- 
ness does not excuse us from attempting at least 
to assist in whatever way we can to find the right 
solution, 





Try Selling a Laundry 


There are few communities in which lumber- 
men cannot increase their sales by carefully look- 
ing about them and then doing a little wise 
promotion work. Take, for example, the sale of 
lumber and other building material for building 
laundries in the country. Farmers are buying all 
the latest labor saving machinery and the farm- 
er’s wife is just as keen as the farmer for ma- 
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but there are thousands 
of farm homes thruout 
the country that have no 
basements. Consequently, 

the owners of these 
TABLE farms ought to prove 
good prospects for the 
sale of a laundry. 

It does not add to the 
health or the comfort of 
a family to have the 
washing dried in the 
house in wet weather. At 
a very small expense a 
separate out door laun- 
dry can be built and by 
placing a stove in it this 
laundry can be used win- 
ter and summer for 
washing and for the dry- 
ing of clothes when that 
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FLOOR PLAN OF LAUNDRY SUITABLE FOR A FARMER’S WIFE 


sentatives of a few wholesalers and manufac- 
turers brought considerable joy water along with 
them and entertained their retail customers in 
private rooms while the convention meetings were 
in progress. This seems a gross violation of hos- 
pitality. The retailers would not have been there 
had it not been for the convention, and the least 
the manufacturers and wholesalers could do under 
the circumstances would be to avoid injuring the 
general meetings. The propriety of bringing 
booze into dry territory is a matter which is not 
being raised at all. Wholesalers and manufac- 
turers and their salesmen are guests and welcome 
guests at retail conventions. Under the circum- 
stances it would seem only courteous for them to 
assist in making the sessions successful. We don’t 
believe any of them intended to be anything but 


is impractical out of 
doors. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives the 
floor plan and a suggested arrangement of the 
equipment of a laundry suitable for the country. 
The suggested size is 10 x 14 feet. An ordinary 
shed roof would undoubtedly do, tho there are 
many purchasers who would like a building of a 
little better appearance. The illustration also 
suggests an arrangement for the various things 
used in washing. One feature is that a pump is 
located in the building, thus making it easy to 
secure water at any time and in any weather. A 
wooden floor presents many advantages, tho prob- 
ably many people would like a concrete floor as 
the concrete floor could be easily washed or 
mopped after the washing. However, if a con- 
crete floor is put down it will be necessary to pro- 
vide planks or ‘‘duck boards’’ such as those used 
in the trenches in Europe, for the worker to stand 
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on in cold weather. The arrangement of the differ- 
ent articles is merely a suggested one as any re- 
tailer who starts out to seli laundries will find that 
the purchaser generally has a very definite idea 
about the arrangement and that very few will 
agree ag to the best arrangement. 





Urges Thrift and Home Building 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 8.—Citing statistics that 
during 1918 only 226 new dwellings were erected in 
Portland to take care of an increase in the popula- 


Opens Yard With a Barn Dance 


WICKLIFFE, OHIO, Nov. 10.—It is not often in 
the prosaic life of the lumber business that a new 
company opens its yard and plant with a barn dance 
to which all the people of the city and surrounding 
territory are invited. This is what was done, how- 
ever, in the case of the Wickliffe Lumber Co. of this 
city which threw open its doors on the evening of 
Oct. 30 for a Hallowe’en party and barn dance. 
This company, which was recently incorporated for 
$50,000, constructed a modern office and yard at 
Lloyd Road and the Nickel Plate Railway, under 

the direction of H. L. 








NEW PLANT OF THE WICKLIFFE LUMBER CO., 


tion amounting to approximately 47,300 persons, 
Robert E. Smith, speaking before the Portland 
Realty Board here yesterday on the causes of al- 
leged rent profiteering, attributed conditions to 
extravagance on the part of citizens who refuse to 
curb their indulgence in luxuries. During the same 
period, he said, 6,227 new automobiles were pur- 
chased in the city. 

Mr. Smith is president of the Title & Trust com- 
pany, director of the War Loan organization of the 
Twelfth Federal reserve district, and has charge 
of the sale of Thrift and War Savings stamps and 
United States Treasury savings certificates of in- 
debtedness, and his investigations of economic con- 
ditions have embraced seven Pacific coast States 
and will extend to Alaska, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

He said, in part: 

It is easy for us to talk about the profiteer, and 
probably natural that we should blame some one other 
than ourselves for the present unfortunate condition 
of affairs, but it is time that some one spoke out in 
meeting and told the truth. If we had invested our 
earnings in homes instead of automobiles, talking ma- 
chines, pianos, silk skirts and other luxuries there 
would be no housing problem in Portland and there 
would be no talk of the rent profiteer. 

Any movement which has for its purpose the encour- 
agement of frugality and saving is a direct benefit to 
the man who sells homes and it should receive the 
cordial support of every member of the Portland 
Realty Board. 





Start Drive for 300 Homes 


Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 10.—With the objective 
of securing subscriptions to the amount of $500,000 
for financing the building of 300 homes—an addi- 
tional $500,000 to be raised thru mortgages on the 
buildings—a drive was launched tonight under the 
auspices of the Board of Commerce, and will con- 
tinue for one week. Methods similar to those 
used in the Liberty loan campaigns will be em- 
ployed, under the leadership of Wallace I. Keep, 
who was chairman of those drives. Six teams of 
ten workers each took the field tonight and reports 
will be made at luncheons to be held each noon 
during the coming week, 

This campaign is the outgrowth of a report re- 
cently made by the housing committee of the Board 
of Commerce, which recommended that the capital 
stock of the Lockport Homes Co., which was organ- 
ized two years ago with capital of $100,000, be in- 
creased to $500,000, and advised a campaign for 
the purpose of getting Lockport manufacturers to 
subscribe one-half of the needed amount, and the 
local merchants, professional men ete. the other 
half. It is conservatively estimated that Lockport 
needs one thousand homes at once. The Homes 
company up to the present time has built a total 
of eighty-eight frame houses. The committee re- 
ported that under existing conditions nothing ap- 
proaching adequate relief of the housing shortage 
can be expected from private initiative, and that 
the whole community must get behind the propo- 
sition, 

Other recommendations made by the committee 
were that an ‘‘Own Your Own Home’? campaign be 
conducted, and that the Homes company use a cer- 
tain proportion of the money which it is hoped will 
be subscribed to build dormitories to house unmar- 
ried workmen. The committee also pointed out the 
desirability of having the proposed home building 
program carried out under the supervision of a 
eompetent city planner and architect, so that beauty 
as well as utility may prevail. 


OF WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


Clarke, its manager, and 
George Bartlet who is as- 
sociated with Mr. Clarke. 
Mr. Clarke, previous to 
his connection with this 
company, had been an in- 
structor in mechanical 
drawing and carpentry in 
a Cleveland high school, 
while his co-worker, Mr. 
Bartlet, was formerly 
connected with the Collin- 
wood Lumber Co. 





The buildings were con- 
structed so rapidly and so 
unostentatiously that the 
farm and city folk knew 
nothing of the new enterprise and in order to 
bring notice of it to the public, Mr. Clarke hit 
upon the plan of giving a barn dance and Hallowe’en 
party in the new mill. He took the matter up with 
the Wickliffe Mothers’ Club and the Boys’ Athletic 
Club, the members of both organizations gladly 
consenting to act upon the decorating and pub- 
licity committee. The boys got out a fine large 
display card announcing that all were invited to 
this party, while the ladies provided a mailing list 
to which were sent special Hallowe’en postal cards. 
This latter feature was deemed of importance for 
the reason that the cards were kept as souvenirs 
whereas an ordinary postcard would have been 
probably cast aside. The local newspaper ran sev- 
eral items concerning the dance and party and on 
the evening of Oct. 30 everything was completely 
arranged with rail fences, corn shucks, pumpkins, 
searecrows and the yellow and black crepe paper 
that are ordinarily associated with a Hallowe’en 
party. About 1,000 people were accommodated, 
the majority of them enjoying themselves by danc- 
ing old time dances to which old time music was 
played. Cider and doughnuts were provided and 
those who did not dance took in a sight-seeing tour 
of the plant and its equipment. 

As an added feature, a shaving contest was an- 
nounced which caused considerable merriment. This 
was a contest in which the entrants were asked to 


have been made for taking care of molding and gen- 
eral millwork. Space has been provided in the of- 
fices for the general force and a private room is laid 
out for consultation for buying and selling in large 
quantities, a third room being used for estimating 
and checking. A railroad switch adjacent to the 
building makes loading and unloading a simple mat- 
ter. In order to stimulate interest in the concern 
by the employees, a bonus system has been worked 
out whereby they may purchase a share or a block 
of stock and have it set aside for them, which they 
may pay for by means of a 10 percent quarterly 
bonus based upon their monthly salaries. 





Making a City Yard Attractive 


New York, Nov. 11.—The yard of the Wright 
Lumber Co. and its peculiar trade with the theat- 
rical profession have previously been covered fully 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The company, of 
course, does not depend entirely upon the theatrical 
profession for its business. The yard is located at 
140 West Thirty-eighth Street, only a few doors 
from Broadway and one block from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The yard is neat in appearance 
and attracts more than passing attention from 
those who go by. 

The Thirty-eighth Street side of the lumber yard 
is framed with a series of small shops and but for 
the mammoth piles of lumber that top the shops 
one might almost pass without noticing the yard 
inside. The word ‘‘almost’’ is used advisedly, be- 
cause there is a picture framed on the short stretch 
of white wall just beyond the shop that is bound 
to catch the eye. 

C. N. Pitcher, treasurer of the company, tells an 
interesting story of a recent luncheon given to vis- 
iting lumbermen at the Hotel Pennsylvania, where 
he was the host. The picture sign displayed on the 
outside wall is borne on a mammoth plank of giant 
redwood, 2 inches thick, 66 inches wide, and 16 
feet long, all cut from one log and in one piece. 
With the exception of the plank at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, which is two inches wider, it is the 
largest in the world. He opined that it would be a 
pretty conceit to use this dainty plank for their 
table top, but on transporting it to the hotel even 
the well known Statler ingenuity of the head waiter 
could not coax it around the necessary corners to 
get it into the dining room. Between its width 
and its length it was altogether too large. 

Just over the shops at the left of the picture are 
a series of small windows. These light the tiny 
club room that houses the forty employees of the 
yard at the noon hour. Many of the men bring 
their own luncheon and coffee is provided for all 
who come in. 

Another interesting feature of the yard is the 
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NOTE THE FLOWER BOXES ABOVE THE FENCE FILLED WITH FLOWERING PLANTS 


guess how many shavings could be taken off a 
block of wood 1 by 1 inch by 10 inches the full 
length of a piece of the wood with a jack plane. 
The real reason for this contest, however, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Clarke, was to obtain a correct mail- 
ing list of those present. As Mr. Clarke expresses 
it, ‘‘ Business started the following morning and 
we have been estimating ever since,’’ 

The buildings of the new plant were designed 
and constructed under Mr. Clarke’s supervision, a 
unit plan being carried out to enable further ex- 
tension at a later date without altering the original 
design. The main building is 160 feet long by 60 
feet wide with a 20-foot center drive. Hand rails 
and a bridge were constructed so that efficient work 
might be done with perfect safety to the workmen. 
The mill is equipped with a universal saw and it is 
intended later to install a sander, rip saw, planer 
and sticker and a cut-off saw. Special provisions 


flower boxes. A lumber yard adorned with win- 
dow boxes filled with flowers deserves an explana- 
tion. 

Not long ago when the ‘‘Give a Thought to 
Broadway’? movement was at its height Mr. 
Pitcher attended a meeting of these boulevardiers, 
and was shocked to hear the statement that the 
corner of Broadway and Thirty-eighth Street was 
one of the darkest and most unattractive in that 
section. He determined to do his share toward 
lighting it up, with the result that one now 
pauses at the corner and then walks down to see 
a lumber yard in summer attire. That it brought 
unexpected results is shown by the fact that the 
general manager of an organization using large 
quantities of lumber passed one day in his car and, 
admiring the effect, directed his purchasing agent 
to call there the next day. The account was worth 
the attention of the Wright Lumber Co. 
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LUMBERMEN AROUSED BY ASSASSINATIONS 


{Special telezram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 12.—The entire north 
Pacific coast has been aroused by the cowardly 
assassination yesterday afternoon here during the 
Armistice Day parade of four former soldiers and 
members of the American Legion by I. W. W.’s who 
deliberately shot into the parade from places of 
concealment on the roofs of buildings adjoining the 
line of march. Among those killed was Dale Hub- 
bard, nephew of F. B. Hubbard, president of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, and vice 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The deceased was a brother of Reed Hub- 
bard, office manager of the Eastern Railway & 
Lumber Co. The others killed were Lieut. Warren 
Grimm, attorney, former University of Washing- 
ton foot ball star, recently returned from Siberia 
with the America forces and commander of the 
local American Legion Post; Arthur McElfresh 
and Benn Cassagranda, returned soldiers. As their 
comrades fell from the snipers’ bullets, Hubbard 
and others, unarmed, gave chase after the secre- 
tary of the local ‘‘ Wobbly’’ organization, who was 
armed with a rifle and kept firing as he ran, shoot- 
ing Hubbard three times thru the body, from 
which wounds he died shortly after his comrades 
took the murderer and despite attempts of the 
mob to lynch him placed him in the jail, from which 
later in the evening he was taken by the mob and 
hanged at the edge of town. 

The American Legion men, alarmed at the grow- 
ing feeling, guarded the jail in which were con- 
fined a large number of Reds, gathered up in the 
general roundup of suspects and prevented further 


learned judges being sent out from the East to 
investigate wobblies, nor approve of university 
presidents and professors using moral suasion with 
the lowest of criminals and cowardly assassins who 
make up their ranks. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 12.—Yesterday’s massacre 
of four ex service men in Centralia’s Armistice 
Day parade, the authorities assert today from evi- 
dence obtained, was deliberately planned by the 
Reds in retaliation for public statements made at 
a recent citizens’ meeting for the purpose of rid- 
ding the country of radicals, and several besides 
those killed were marked for slaughter. 


Centralia, a railroad and lumber town, has been 
a center from which radicals have worked in the 
mills of southwestern Washington inspired by 
leaders in Seattle and Tacoma. 


Today all is peaceful, but posses of American 
Legion men are scouring the country for miles 
around for the Reds and all last night nearly a 
thousand former soldiers went to Centralia to 
help in the clean up, going from Grays Harbor, 
Tenino, Olympia, Elma and other lumber towns 
and camps. There has been no violence, but the 
temper of the north Coast is now on edge, and 
little sympathy will be given any Reds caught in 
the _ up who are found to be anywise impli- 
cated. 


Much credit is given Judge George Dysart, stal- 
wart Centralia attorney, counsel for many lum- 
ber companies, who is also interested in several 


their camps next week with only American em- 
ployees. 


Merchants Must Show Cost Price 


HELENA, Mont., Nov. 11.—Last Friday the State 
legislature passed an act which is considered ex- 
tremely radical by many here. It provides, among 
other things, that a merchant must show the cost 
price of all goods handled. This act was passed 
with little notice and the impression is generally 
held here that few merchants were aware of the 
proposed legislation. 


Cummins Bill May Soon Become Law 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The Cummins bill, 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its prewar power over rates, has been before Presi- 
dent Wilson several days awaiting action. At the 
White House today it was stated the President had 
taken no action on the bill. An impression has 
gained currency that the President may veto this 
bill in view of the early return of the railroads to 
private control. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and various regional associa- 
tions made a determined fight before Congress in 
support of this bill, which passed the Senate unani- 
mously and the House by an overwhelming majority 
when it came up for consideration. At one time the 
bill was generally believed to be dead but the lum- 
ber and traffic organizations got busy and suc- 
ceeded in resurrecting it and insuring its passage 
thru the House. It is entirely possible the Presi- 











Scotch the I. W. W. Snake 
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The lumber industry, particularly in the West and to some extent 
in the South, was struggling with the I. W. W. menace for some years 
before it developed into a matter of national concern. Furthermore, 
lumbermen in their efforts were hampered by Government officials who, 
in their blind political zest to truckle to the labor vote, could not dis- 
tinguish the wolf of I. W. W. in its guise of honest labor. Now the 
menace is a national one, as was shown by the I. W. W. trial in 
Chicago and by the bomb outrage which immediately followed the 
sending of convicted I. W. W. leaders to the penitentiary. It is further 
evidenced in the attack at Centralia this week upon marching returned 
heroes, an outrage so gross in conception and execution that it shocks 
the moral sense of the entire nation. 


Yet we are told in the late news dispatches of Wednesday evening 
that the Government’s hands are tied until the I. W. W. commit some 
overt act. What overt act are we waiting for? Speech against our 
Government is sedition. The basic principles enunciated in I. W. W. 
literature are essentially traitorous and tons of such literature are 
available as evidence. The organization is damnable merely for what 
it is, without waiting further to see what it does. 


In Centralia or in any other American city hereafter, the presence 
of the headquarters of I. W. W. whose guns may menace people in the 
street below is a reproach upon the American spirit of any such com- 
munity. There is no room on American soil for any such alien crowd. 
Why temporize longer with them? The lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast has further opportunity for leadership in this connection. The 
Centralia outrage appears to have been a protest against the concerted 
effort of employers, in which lumbermen were prominent, to drive the 
[. W. W. out of the community. The answer to that protest should be 
complete and effective. It should be supported alike by the codpera- 
tion of employers and the hearty assistance of all truly American 
labor. 


And the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, knowing as it does the 
spirit and determination of the men who make up the great lumber 
industry of the Pacific coast, believes that this will be done and done 
promptly. The menace of the I. W. W. may perhaps continue to exist 
in the hidden purliens of the city slums like rates in a burrow, but there 
should not and will not be any longer a place for it in the clean air and 
under the blue sky of our mighty forests. 
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injury to the murderers of their fellow soldiers, 
until the State militia arrived and took charge at 
midnight. 

General sympathy goes out to the relatives of 
the murdered men. Young Hubbard’s case is par- 
ticularly sad, as he only recently returned from 
San Diego, Calif., with his bride, whom he married 
two weeks ago. F. B. Hubbard was in Portland 
yesterday attending a trustees’ meeting of the 
West Coast association and learned of the killing 
of his nephew thru newspaper extras. 

The Reds have been very active in Centralia of 
late and F. B. Hubbard among other loyal Amer- 
icans here has urged driving them out and sup- 
pressing their propaganda, but the authorities were 
slow to act and the terrible massacre of yesterday 
was the result. Two years ago, when the lumber 
industry of western Washington was fighting a 
strike brought on and fostered by radicals, the 
Federal as well as State authorities forced the lum- 
ber operators to accede to the strikers’ demands, 
having previously refused protection to those who 
wished to work. A law making wobblies’ actions 
criminal was vetoed by the then governor, who has 
since died, and encouragement was given by the 
then mayor of Seattle to the band of over 200 wob- 
blies who on a fatal Sunday—exactly three years 
ago last Sunday—chartered a boat and went to 
Everett, Wash., and were met at the dock by armed 
citizens sworn in as deputy sheriffs, and when the 
invaders fired on citizens who did not want their 
city invaded by assassins and criminals several citi- 
zens were killed, including Charles O. Curtiss, office 
manager of the Canyon Lumber Co., and a number 
of prominent lumbermen were wounded. It is be- 
lieved now that public sentiment will no longer 
stand for apathetic officials nor will it countenance 


lumber operations, for his addressing the crowd 
after Dale Hubbard’s murderer had been hung and 
promising that he and the other attorneys of Cen- 
tralia would see that no quibbles or technicalities 
would interfere with the swift but legal trial 
of the Reds confined in the jail. On this assurance 
the returned soldiers guarded the murderers of 
their ‘‘buddies’’ and prevented further violence, 
presenting a wonderful example of law observance. 

A Seattle daily radical paper recently printed a 
severe denunciation of F. B. Hubbard for his 
declaring at the citizens’ meeting that the city 
must be cleaned of radicals, and this tended to 
inflame the Reds. Then came yesterday’s delib- 
erate massacre. 

Congressman Albert Johnson, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., today wired from Washington to Cen- 
tralia’s mayor that the country must be purged of 
seditionists and revolutionists and, if it means 
war, the quicker it is declared the better. Said 
he: ‘‘ We of the Pacific Northwest have long seen 
it coming. We have been patient and have avoided 
bloodshed under every provocation, only to see 
these young men murdered. Their deaths will 
arouse the loyal people of the United States as 
nothing else has done. History will record these 
heroes as among the first to fall in an attempt at 
armed revolution against the United States and for 
which every man who has been preaching syn- 
—_* communism and class hatred is responsi- 
ble. 

There is talk of united action being boa 
lumbermen and loggers toward weeding all radi- 
cals and wobblies from their mills and camps and 
purging the lumber industry of the north Coast of 
all except loyal Americans, thus following the ex- 
ample of Inland Empire lumbermen, who start 


dent may permit this bill to become a law without 
his signature. 





Purchase Large Tract in Oregon 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 11.—The Pickering Land 
& Timber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has bought 
70,000 acres of timber land from the Manistique 
Lumber Co, and Tionesta Lumber Co. for a price 
said to be $2,000,000. The land is in northern 
California on the Pitt River, and cruises 1,000,000,- 
000 feet of timber, mostly white pine. The new 
owners plan to conduct milling operations at Kla- 
math Falls, Ore. The surveys for a railroad from 
the timber to Klamath Falls are now under way, it 
is reported. W. A. Pickering, head of the purchas- 
ing company, was in Portland last week closing the 
negotiations for the purchase of the land. More 
than $1,000,000 worth of stock of the selling com- 
panies was held by J. E. Wheeler and members of 
the Wheeler family in Portland. The remainder of 
the stock was held by eastern capitalists. 


French Seek American Lumber 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 12.—Information re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Markets, Department of 
Agriculture, is that certain French interests are 
advocating the purchase of approximately 15,000,- 
000 feet of American southern pine and Douglas fir 
annually for several years. 

At present the tariff and freight rates in France 
on American lumber are much higher than on lum- 
ber coming from certain European countries and 
American measurements are different from those 
employed in Europe. These obstacles are not con- 
sidered insurmountable. 
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“American Plan” Blazes the Way for Industrial Freedom 


(Concluded from Front Page) 


We believe that the public of Seattle, which is 
informed of the impossible demands for wage increases 
on which the strike was based and the refusal of the 
unions thru their official representatives to modify 
their demands or to return to work pending arbitra- 
tion, will approve and support our determination, and 
assist us in bringing back to a normal basis the con- 
struction of homes and commercial and industrial 
buildings of vital importance to the increase of popu- 
lation, commerce and industry in this city. 

The Associated Industries of Seattle, after sincere 
efforts to bring this strike to a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and after a close analysis and study of the 
fruitless negotiations which have led to the break 
between the unions and the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, have decided to back us with every legitimate 
resource at their command, because they believe 
we have taken a just and intelligent stand; the only 
course that we could take as citizens interested in 
the upbuilding and prosperity of Seattle. 

On Sept. 2 carpenters, plasterers, cement finishers, 
hod carriers, plasterers’ helpers and building laborers 
went on strike for wage increases ranging from 
11 to 33% percent. 

These workers went out in spite of the fact that 
increases had been granted at their demand last 
May, with the understanding that an adjustment 
board would be created by agreement between the 
master builders and the unions to fix future wage 
scales without any interruption in building. 

They struck in spite of the fact that we urged 
that they remain at work and that their demands 
be passed upon by the adjustment board as pro- 
vided by the tentative agreement which had been 
drawn up by representatives of labor, employers 
and the public and had been definitely ratified by 
our association. In our desire for peace and unin- 
terrupted work we even went beyond the terms of 
the tentative agreement and offered to make retro- 
active any increase of wages awarded by the ad- 
justment board. 


They struck in spite of the fact that they were 
receiving wages considerably higher than those 
paid in any other leading city of the United States. 
They struck in spite of the fact that every day 
of delay in the building industry meant the loss of 
population, business, employment and prosperity 
to Seattle; and further increase of rents and de- 
crease of incomes to the public at large. 

Our position in refusing to grant the increases 
demanded was defined by our president, Charles W. 
Carkeek, in a statement published on Aug. 27, as 
follows: 

“The Master Builders’ Association feels that it 
can not take the responsibility of granting an in- 
crease which we do not believe is justified and 
which we are satisfied would have a disastrous ef- 
fect upon the growth of the city and would cause 
another sharp increase in the cost of living.’”’ 

Following this declaration we made no effort to 
continue work on the struck jobs, hoping that nego- 
tiations would lead to the adoption of the tentative 
agreement by the unions, the adjustment of the 
demands and permanent peace and progress in the 
building industry. 

After two weeks of idleness and delay the unions 
agreed to take a referendum vote on the adoption 
of the agreement as a basis of settlement of the 
strike. The result did not become known to us until 
Sept. 20, when we were informed that the majority 
vote in the unions had been against the adoption 
of the agreement, meaning continuation of the 
strike. 

Immediately we decided to resume operations 
with any men we could secure and issued a state- 
ment as follows: 

“We can no longer remain a passive party to the 
paralysis of building operations at a time when 
Seattle is losing population by the hundreds be- 
cause of lack of housing accommodations; losing 
industries which would mean more employment and 
more prosperity for all; losing business because of 
the need of more buildings to care for the demands 
of expansion which we must meet now, before the 
business goes elsewhere.”’ 

In an advertisement for workers we pledged our- 
selves to maintain the present high wage scale and 
to stand by all union men who returned to work and 
protect them in any agreement which might be 
made thereafter with the unions. Work was re- 
sumed gradually and the report of the association 
is that 85 percent of their jobs are now under way 
with full crews. 

Stirred by the resumption of work with union and 
non-union men the Building Trades Council ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with our association 
and we again suggested arbitration. The union 
committee stated that the wage demands must be 
granted before they would consent to any arbitra- 
tion. 

Later on we requested that the union hold an- 
other referendum on the tentative agreement which 
provided for arbitration under closed shop condi- 
tions. The Building Trades Council refused to order 
the referendum. 


On Oct. 10 we served an ultimatum on the Build- 
ing Trades Council that the strikers must return to 
work by 10 a. m., Monday, Oct, 13, or our asso- 
ciation would break off all negotiations with it. 
The Building Trades Council replied that it found it 
impossible to meet the demand to return to work, 
principally because non-union workmen are now 
on many of the association jobs. 

At 10 a. m., Monday, Oct. 13, the jobs controlled 
by us went on the American plan of work; namely, 
the employment of men without discrimination as 


to whether they are members of the organization 
or not. 

The Associated Industries of Seattle was organ- 
ized for the purposes of cultivating better relations 
between employers and employees; of helping to 
secure for the workers the best possible wages and 
working conditions by mutual agreement between 
employers and workers; of bringing about peace, 
progress and production in industry for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

The Associated Industries recognizes and ap- 
proves the principle of collective bargaining both 
on behalf of employers and employees; it recog- 
nizes the right of employees to organize; it recog- 
nizes as a solemn obligation all agreements and 
contracts with organized labor or others and will 
not condone or support their violation by either 
employer or employees. It stands for a square deal 
to the public, to the employer and to the employee. 

The Associated Industries could not realize its 
purposes, however, if it did not oppose with all its 
influence and resources any attempt of labor unions 
to force their demands upon employers regardless 
of the rights of employers and the public, such as 
has been attempted in the building trades’ and the 
journeymen tailors’ strikes which they have in- 
vestigated. 

The Associated Industries has declared that it 
will solidly and unswervingly support any industry 
in Seattle that is forced, by unreasonable and im- 
possible demands and refusals of arbitration on the 
part of labor unions, to adopt the American plan, 
which grants to every man the right to obtain 
employment either by joining the ranks of organ- 
ized labor or remaining outside thereof. 

Employers Against Wage Reductions 

Anticipating fear on the part of employees that 
employers may take advantage of a surplus of la- 
bor and unsettled conditions to reduce wages the 
Associated Industries have declared that ‘‘ Wages 
must not be reduced, if at all, until there is a ma- 
terial reduction in the cost of living; until the 
value of the dollar is increased to make up for the 
decrease in wages.’’ In line with the foregoing 
statement the Master Builders’ Association Oct. 28 
adopted the following scale: 
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forty-four hours, with time and a half for overtime 
—all work to be done under the American plan. 

At the headquarters of the Associated Indus- 
tries Capt. E. S. Gill, known far and wide as the 
secretary of the Seattle Produce Association but 
who for the present is assistant to President Water- 
house, is laboring tirelessly for the adoption of the 
American plan. It is a fortunate circumstance, he 
says, that Seattle has hit upon so good a name for 
the square deal to employee and employer alike; and 
he is trying to round the plan out so that it shall 
become universally recognized as in fact the Amer- 
ican plan. In addition to his heavy responsibilities 
locally he has found time to place before the proper 
authorities in thirty-five States a request that steps 


. be taken to bring about congressional legislation 


setting up arbitration courts for the settlement of 
labor difficulties. 
Issue Declaration of Principles 

Likewise, Alfred Bickford, executive secretary 
of the Associated Industries, has published a 
‘‘Declaration of Principles,’’ of which the pre- 
amble expresses the belief that labor and capital 
are partners, not enemies; that their interests are 
common, and that neither can attain the fullest 
measure of prosperity at the expense of the other, 
but only in association with the other. The declara- 
tion follows: i 


The purpose of industrial activity is to advance 
equally social and material well being; to protect 
the employee as respects wage, living and working 
conditions, managementiand capital as respect ade- 
quate recognition and just compensation, with full 
consideration that the interest of the public, how- 
ever engaged, if a failure in any of these particu- 
lars results in economic loss, detrimental to society 
as a whole. 

We recognize that every man is entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, reason- 
able hours of work and proper working conditions, 
and that the responsibility rests equally upon Gov- 
ernment, society and those engaged in industry to 
see that these conditions and opportunities prevail. 

Industry, efficiency, and _ initiative, wherever 
found, should be encouraged and adequately re- 
warded—and indolence and indifference should be 
discountenanced. 

The provision of adequate means of uncovering 
and promptly adjusting grievances is of funda- 
mental importance to the successful conduct of 
industry. ‘ 

The most potent measure in bringing about in- 
dustrial harmony and prosperity is adequate co- 
operation by the parties in interest. Existing forms 
of representation should be carefully studied and 
availed of, in so far as they are found to have 
merit and are adapted to the peculiar conditions in 
the various industries. 

The application of right principles never fails to 


effect right relations. Forms are wholly secondary, 
while attitude and spirit are all important, and 
only as the parties in industry are animated by the 
spirit of fair play and justice to all will any plans 
which they may mutually work out succeed. 

That man renders the greatest social service who. 
so codperates in the organization of industry as to 
afford to the largest number of men the greatest 
opportunity for self development. 


Commercial Organizations Concur 


Concurrent action has been taken by the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, under 
President Reginald H. Parsons, in a referendum ad- 
dressed to each of its 3,500 members, submitting 
to them a ‘‘Declaration on the Industrial Situa- 


tion.’? It has been adopted by a practically. 
unanimous vote. The declaration sets forth these 
points: 


Absolute fairness to employee and employer alike 
is one of the foundation principles on which Ameri- 
canism rests. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Club will work for the improvement of indus- 
trial relations, the elimination of class prejudice,,. 
which generally results from misunderstandings,. 
and the establishment of equitable and uniform 
= conditions fair alike to employee and em- 
ployer. 

It will always use its united influence in opposi- 
tion to injustice, whether practiced by employers or 
employees. 

It stands for the American plan, which means ab- 
solute fairness to all classes of workers, whether 
union or non-union. It unalterably opposes the- 
“closed shop” which shuts the doors of industry 
against the American workingman who is not a 
member of a labor organization. 

it is unamerican to interfere with the personal 
rights and constitutional liberties of the individual.. 
Therefore, we shall oppose the use of force or in- 
timidation by any one endeavoring to persuade 
workmen either to join or to resign from a labor 
organization. 

It holds that both the employee and the employer 
are privileged to terminate their relations whenever’ 
either chooses to do so, unless, of course, there be 
contracts between them. 

It does not countenance limitation of the amount 
of work which may be accomplished in a given 
time, or the manner in which payment shall be: 
made for such work, whether by hourly rate, piece 
work, contract or otherwise. We believe that every 
workman should have an opportunity to earn a 
wage proportionate to his ability and productive: 
capacity. 

By encouraging fair dealings and broad-minded 
policies, this organization hopes, with the codpera- 
tion of Seattle’s thinking public, to bring about 
working conditions and wages which will make 
Seattle known as a good city in which to work, to: 
live, and to raise children. 


Form Constitutional Government League 


As if in response to public sentiment against 
strikes there came into being on Oct. 30 a new 
league in Seattle aimed to combat radicalism andi 
to rejuvenate public interest in governmental prob- 
lems. The organization, formed at a great meeting 
in which patriotic feeling ran high, is called the 
Constitutional Government League, Seattle center. 
It declares for a better understanding and a keener 
interest in the fundamentals of government; a high- 
er standard of American citizenship; the defense 
of American institutions against foreign and do- 
mestic revolutionaries; and, finally, the support of 
publi¢ officials in the enforcement of law and order. 
Clark P. Bissett, professor of law at the University 
of Washington, was elected president after an im- 
passioned address, in which he said that he had no- 
brief for the capitalistic class and was a laborer,. 
‘fan underpaid laborer, at that.’’ 

A side light on the depths to which radical union- 
ism will descend in order to maintain its strangle 
hold thru corrupt and criminal agencies is afforded 
by a scandal developing from the collection of the- 
Mooney defense fund. The State Federation of 
Labor has notified all local unions affiliated with 
the Central Labor Council and the Metal Trades 
Council that not a dollar of the money collected by 
the Mooney defense committee has been used for its 
intended purposes. A statement signed by W. M. 
Short, president, and L. W. Buck, secretary, of the 
State Federation, decries the ‘‘ flagrant commercial- 
ism of Mooney’s misfortune by a few men,’’ and 
says their action ‘‘should arouse the disgust and’ 
contempt of every real unionist in the State.’’ The 
Mooney defense committees were discharged Oct. 
15 by the Central Labor Council, yet former mem- 
bers ‘‘are obtaining money under false pretenses.’’ 
The statement warns all locals to ignore any 
further attempt ‘‘by this band of imposters to 
mulet the treasuries of your organization.’’ 


Lumber Concern’s Progressive Action 


As bearing on the local problem, the skilful man- 
ner in which J. H. Bloedel and J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Larson and 
Bellingham, have handled the strike of the Timber- 
workers’ union has centered public interest on their 
methods of meeting employees more than half way. 
It will be recalled that the Bellingham strike was 
called by the timberworkers with the avowed ob- 
ject of disrupting the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen. A neat pamphlet bearing the title 
‘‘The Shop Committee of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’’ contains the announcement that the 
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employees of the mills at Larson and Bellingham 
have elected shop committees to represent them in 
matters of mutu:! interest between themselves and 
the company, ai it informs employees as to the 
fundamental principles of the shop committee sys- 
tem of maintaining relations that will be always 
satisfactory to both sides. It is the duty of each 
employee to find out who his local committeeman is, 
get acquainted with him and assist him in the op- 
eration of the committee plan. It is the duty of the 
committeeman to know personally every man in 
the department he represents and assist the em- 
ployee in every way possible, especially by inform- 
ing him as to the organization and operation of the 
committee plan and of the changes and additions 
that will occur as the plan develops. The object 
of the committees as set forth in the constitution 
is to concern themselves with the policy of the 
company in all of its relations with the employees 
regarding wages, hours, working conditions, griev- 
ances, suggestions, sanitation, efficiency and such 
other matters as may be of mutual interest. 


Civic Consciousness Is Aroused 


Returning to the problem in this city, it is not 
too much to say that the civic consciousness of 
Seattle, tremendously aroused and keenly alert to 
the danger of universal wreck thru the machinations 
of sedition and anarchy, is beginning to find out 
that the shipyards in their heyday developed in- 
sidiously into a blackening curse of the entire com- 
munity. They were the favored retreat of slack- 


ers; and they became the foul and noxious spawn- 
ing grounds of treason and potential revolution. 
From them carefully and slyly emerged the con- 
spiracy of the general strike. When the Associated 
Industries was organized its projectors adopted a 
policy of conciliation. They have found out that 
there can be no conciliation, no freedom of contract, 
with a lot of unprincipled radicals, except the con- 
ciliation of the lion and the lamb. The case locally 
and nationally has been diagnosed accurately by 
Dr. Matthew L. Spencer, director of the school of 
journalism at the University of Washington. In 
a masterly address before the 100 Percent Club 
last week he tried to place ‘‘Our Blame in the 
Present Labor Unrest,’’ saying the entire country 
was suffering acutely from ‘‘immigratory indi- 
gestion.’’ 

At the outbreak of the February strike, when 
Mayor Ole Hanson and Chief of Police Joel F. 
Warren went instantly into action, a large number 
of honest, conservative, well intentioned, law abid- 
ing union men, together with their employers, per- 
ceived the truth but dimly—now it has blazed forth 
full in their faces. They recall the history of many 
a strike in Seattle—the teamstere’ strike, for ex- 
ample—how it was fought, aud won, only to be 
lost—because the radical element of all the unions 
went as a mob to the aid of the teamsters, brow- 
beating and maiming the non-union men, wrecking 
the trucks and hamstringing the horses, while the 
strikers themselves stood by as spectators loudly 
proclaiming their innocence, saying their own hands 


were clean. But the blackjack methods at length 
exhausted the employers, who in despair chose to 
sign an unconscionable contract instead of going 
out of business. 

Today, under the American plan, such a thing 
can not happen. The strike of the building trades, 
once lost, will stay lost; the tailors, the printers, 
and all the rest of them will not go back into the 
closed shop—for the industries in the entire city, 
employees and employers alike, are lining up for 
mutual support and protection. If one of them 
falls, then they all fall. As a master printer, who 
has grown gray in the service, said this afternoon: 
‘The last successful strike in many a long, long 
day has been pulled in this man’s town. We are 
done with strikes now, and I hope we are done with 
them forever.’’ 





R. H. Garrett, of Timpson, Tex., won second 
prize at the annual interstate Old Fiddlers’ Con- 
test at the Louisiana State Fair at Shreveport, that 
State, recentlr, by playing on a fiddle that he 
made, with a pocket-knife as his working tool, 
from a piece of wood cut from a famous old elm 
tree at Nacogdoches, Tex. It was under this elm, 
Mr. Garrett announced, that Gen. Sam Houston 
stood when he delivered an address taking over 
the American army in the war for independence 
against Mexico. In 1910 the elm was struck by 
lightning and felled, and then Mr. Garrett got the 
piece of wood from which he made his fiddle. 





The High Cost of 
Dying 


Letters from Russell J. Matthias, a Chicago lum- 
berman, who is making an extended trip thru 
China, India and other parts of the far East, indi- 
cate that he is having a very interesting time and 
that he is not overlooking any opportunities to 
investigate the lumber business as carried on in 
those countries. In the following letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, written from Singapore, 
Mr. Matthias gives some very interesting informa- 
tion about China and one use for lumber in that 
country: 


We hear nowadays much about the high cost of 
living. It is a big problem for the people and a matter 
of anxiety for statesmen in many countries. 

Poor old China, however, has the problem of the 
high cost of dying as well as the high cost of living, 
and the ancient oriental proverb says, “Alive or dead, 
there is no other way.” 

What to do? 


In a country with a history dating back over fifty 
centuries; with a population of over 400,000,000 of 
people, and no comprehensive plan for reforestation ; 
it is not to be wondered that the forests are almost 
exhausted. 

John Chinaman believes, among other things, in 
ancestor worship, and it is a part of that belief that a 
corpse must be buried in a wooden coffin, also that 
the better the coffin the more comfortable the departed 
will be and of a consequence the better luck the de- 
scendants will have. 

Cremation is never practiced and is really not to be 
thought of. Out of a population of nearly half a billion 
there are necessarily many permanent departures an- 
nually for the promised land, which tends to further 
deplete the available timber supply. A Chinese must 
be poor indeed to be buried in a coffin of inch boards; 
they are nearly all made of planks three to four inches 
thick ; the joints being tongued and grooved, carefully 
and well made. 

Today I went to a casket shop where they cater to 
the welltodo. A _ coffin was being made—almost 
finished, in fact—that had been ordered three years ago. 
The man who ordered it for himself had since died and 
his descendants had “put him up” at the city of the 
dead in a temporary coffin. This permanent coffin was 
being made of a kind of lumber that looks like a 
hybrid cedar and cypress; with a fragrance of cedar 
and pitch pine, and with an oily quality. The lumber 
lasts a very long time in the ground and is highly 
valued because of that fact. 

The sides, top, bottom and ends of the casket are each 
made from a single piece and the six pieces are valued 
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at over $1,000 gold—they 
were insured against fire 
and theft during the time 
they were drying—and the 
finished coflin before being 
lacquered cost $1,200. These 
fine coffins are covered with 
many, many coats of lacquer 
until a lacquer thickness of 
one to two inches is built 
up and the cost increased to 
$2,000. The price of the 
final finished product is 
$4,000 and upward. 

When a Chinese amasses 
a fortune he builds himself 
a fine house, gets thirty 
wives, more or less, buys a 
coffin and is happy. When 
he dies his body is placed in 
the casket and after a proper 
ceremony and funeral which 
is very elaborate is taken to 
the city of the dead. This is 
really not a city but a build- 
ing or group of buildings 
where a room may be rented 
for the temporary accommo- 
dation of the corpse. 

Then the descendants headed by the eldest son con- 
sult a geomancer, who is instructed to locate a lucky 
burial site, “scertain to what point of the compass the 
head of the grave shall be, direct and advise them of a 
lucky day for the burial. 

The geomancer performs some magic and says the 
time is not propitious and, after collecting his fee, 
arranges for another consultation some months later. 
This farce may be repeated dozens, even scores, of 
times before the burial actually takes place. Some- 
times several generations pass away before the lucky 
day and spot are found. 

The original geomancer has gone to his “punishment” 
and the descendants are consulting his son or grandson. 
The deceased was very rich and so the family is victim- 
ized for many years. ‘The business of geomancy as 
practiced in China is exceedingly profitable. 

Undoubtedly the richer the deceased the more diffi- 
cult it is to bury him. Outside the city of Canton 
there are a series of hills covered with graves, millions 
of graves; and traveling thru south China the country 
looks like a vast graveyard. Sometimes only a grave 
or group of mounds here and there; then again there 
will be stretches of country where 50 percent of all the 
land will be covered with graves. Only the caskets of 
the wealthy are sent to the city of the dead. Those 
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of the poorer class are placed above ground until the 
lucky day arrives, 





CASKETS IN THE CITY OF THE DEAD, AWAITING BURIAL 


Many times these coffins decay and fall to pieces and 
the departed returns to dust and still the propitious 
day has not come. 

Just think of the burden this religion places = 
the people. As long as there are any descendants alive 
they ‘must see to it that the ancestors are buried and 
once a year must visit and decorate the graves. 

Altho there is never an abundance of food, the lanl 
occupied by graves may not be cultivated, and so there 
are many that are hungry as well as sorrowful. 

When a man has a run of bad luck he is apt to think 
his father or grandfather is not resting comfortably 
in his grave, so a geomancer is again consulted and the 
whole farce is repeated. 

This ancestor worship is a big economic factor in 
China and is seriously retarding the progress and mod- 
ernization of the country. If a railroad route is sur- 
veyed the people are up in arms at once, as graves must 
not be disturbed, desecrated. All the graves along the 
route, if the railroad is finally put thru, must be moved 
—more geomancy, more bunk, loss of time, waste of 
money ete. 

When is this all to change? Not for a long time, 
probably. China is a very old country, the people are 
steeped in superstition, and by a preponderance of num- 
bers they bring such an overwhelming pressure to bear 
against occidental ideas that the progress of the mod- 
ernists is almost nil. 
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THE WEEK’S HAPPENINGS AT WASHINGTON 


Congress Stands Firm Against Unamerican Propaganda — Shipping Board to Wind Up War Time Ship Build- 
ing Program—Must Handle All Claims of Ship Builders 


COAL STRIKE’S STOP EPITOMIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—All Washington 
breathed a sigh of relief when dispatches from 
Indianapolis announced that the bituminous mine 
workers, thru their leaders, had voted to obey 
the mandate of Judge Anderson and cancel the 
order for a strike of all bituminous miners Nov. 1. 

The action came as a distinct surprise, so far as 
surface indications go, to officials of the American 
Federation of Labor. In view of the dramatic 
declaration of Samuel Gompers last night at the 
banquet to delegates to the International Labor 
Conference that he was ready to go to the peni- 
tentiary if need be in order to uphold the rights 
of labor, and his announcement that the Federa- 
tion was standing squarely behind the coal strike, 
the news from Indianapolis must have been a great 
shock to folk at the labor temple. 

While the miners may not return to work 
promptly in all districts, it is now predicted that 
they will flock back to work generally and within 
a few days production will be normal again. 

From President Wilson down, administration 
officials and senators and representatives were dis- 
posed to commend the miners for their action. 
Many officials and other observers here were fear- 
ful that the more radical leaders would be able to 
force John L, Lewis and other high officials of the 
United Mine Workers to defy the Federal court 
and the Government itself openly, which would be 
revolution. This feeling was increased by the 
original declaration of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor that that body 
stood squarely behind the strike and characterizing 
the order of Judge Anderson as the most outrageous 
act of history ete. 

Naturally, officials of the Government felt that 
when this statement was made by the executive 
council and reiterated by Mr. Gompers a clear un- 
derstanding must exist between them and the mine 
leaders. Subsequent developments indicate that 
Mr. Lewis and his associates were not influenced 
from the outside, but that they entered the Indian- 
apolis conference with open minds and threshed 
out the problem presented, reaching a happy deci- 
sion which has tended to remove the bitter resent- 
ment the public generally felt toward the coal 
strike with severe weather near. 

There was a feeling, also, that the American 
Federation would not have made its vigorous decla- 
rations in the absence of an understanding with 
the Big Four railroad brotherhoods. This theory 
also has been upset by the action of the leaders of 
the mine workers. 

It is felt here that the action of the Government 
in taking a vigorous stand against the mine strike 
and the compliance of the miners with the court’s 
order are bound to have a most salutary effect upon 
the industrial situation in general. This does not 
mean that the Federal Government will interfere 
with every strike that may be ordered. But it does 
point the way to vigorous action in the event any 
attempt is made to tie up the industries, transpor- 
tation or other essentials. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Gompers and his associates are now saying that 
they had been given assurances by former Assistant 
Attorney General Gregory or some other person of 
high position that labor organizations would not 
be prosecuted under section 9 of the Lever food 
control law. If such a pledge was given it was 
in the face of language which is clear-cut and 
under which Attorney General Palmer acted against 
the coal strike leaders. Mr. Palmer will not hesi- 
tate to use this weapon at any time in the future 
should a similar situation develop. 





GOVERNMENT CEASES SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—The House of 
Representatives remained in session Saturday night 
to pass the bill reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries authorizing 
and directing the Shipping Board to dispose of 
the vast tonnage turned out of American yards dur- 
ing the war to private individuals and concerns in 
order to get the Government out of the shipping 
business and promote the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

Provision is made for the continuance of the 
Shipping Board and it is given virtually a 5-year 
tenure ot life inorder that there be no unnecessary 
haste and waste in the disposition of its tonnage. 

The bill requires that the best of the ships be 
retained under the American flag, while the smaller 
and less desirable vessels, not required properly to 








fill out the American merchant marine, may be 
sold to aliens and placed under foreign flags. 

The building program of the Shipping Board 
(Emergency Fleet Corporation) is sharply cur- 
tailed, and acting on. the provisions of the bill 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the board, al- 
ready has canceled many additional contracts for 
ships. This will serve to release the yards building 
these vessels and enable them to make contracts 
with both American citizens and foreigners for the 
construction of private shipping. 

The Government owned and operated ships are 
to be sold at the prevailing market rates, which, 
of course, will entail a large financial loss in nu- 
merous instances but, on the other hand, will enable 
American citizens to secure excellent vessels at 
the same figures as foreign citizens are now able to 
buy them for. 


SETTLING SHIP BUILDERS’ CLAIMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—It is ‘‘up to’’ the 
Shipping Board to settle all claims brought against 
it by wood ship contractors of Washington State. 
This announcement was made by Senator Jones of 
Washington, who declared that the committee on 
commerce, of which he is chairman, will not initiate 
legislation for the settlement of claims of wood 
ship builders. The statement was made in a letter 
addressed by Senator Jones to C. N. Hamilton, 
president of the Washington Wood Ship Associa- 
tion. 

Senator Jones said the committee would not act 
as a buffer to protect the Shipping Board from 
the consequences of an unfair or unjust settlement 
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or of a refusal to adjust and settle and adjust 
these claims. 

The senator added: 

If the Shipping Board has not ample authority un- 
der the law to settle and adjust these claims, the com- 
mittee will be glad to consider any suggested legis- 
lation or recommendation to the Senate for legislative 
action, The administration of the law, however, is 
solely the function of the Shipping Board, and the com- 
merce committee will not allow the board to unload 
upon it any of the responsibility for the performance 
of duties which the board should perform. 

This announcement leaves no room for doubt that 
the Shipping Board must dispose of all claims grow- 
ing out of the cancelation of contracts or any 
other situation developed during the war or fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice. Congress 
authorized the Shipping Board to handle all such 
matters, and senators and representatives have all 
along been proceeding on the theory that the au- 
thority already granted is ample to cover any 
claim which may be submitted to the board and 
to permit of its adjudication, 





ESTABLISHING BASING POINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Gen. L. C. Boyle 
made it clear today that the brief which hé re- 
cently filed with the Federal Trade Commission in 
the steel basing point case was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he is counsel, and represents the 
views of that organization. The impression has 
gotten around that Gen. Boyle prepared this brief 
in his capacity as counsel for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. This is not cor- 
rect. It so happens that the Oak Flooring asso- 
ciation is not affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The brief was filed in response to an invitation 
by the commission to any industry which desired to 
submit its views on basing points in connection with 
the steel case. The purpose of the brief was to 
make it clear that there is no relation whatever 
between the so called Cincinnati basing point as 
it is known to the oak flooring people and the Pitts- 
burgh steel basing point, which is used to fix the 
price of steel regardless of the point from which 
it is shipped to the consumer. 

It was partly for the purpose of pointing out to 
ths commission how unjust it would be should that 
body seek to promulgate a general prohibition 
against basing points. 


CONGRESS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—At a dinner to- 
night attended by delegates to the International 
Labor Conference, now in session here, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, reiterated the declaration of the executive 
council, which placed the federation squarely be- 
hind the coal strike. In view of all the adminis- 
tration has done for organized labor, the stand 
of Mr. Gompers has caused great surprise, to say 
the least. It is recalled in this connection that 
while before a Senate committee recently Mr. 
Gompers announced flatly that organized labor 
would ignore the law if Congress places in the 
forthcoming general railroad legislation an anti- 
strike provision, or compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes, which, in his opinion, amount to one and 
the same thing. This issue promises to be fought 
out in Congress at an early date. 

Both the Senate interstate commerce committee 
and the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce today formally reported their respective 
railroad bills. The House plans to pass its bill this 
week. It deals much more leniently with labor 
than the Senate bill, making provision for the crea- 
tion of a railway labor adjustment board, which 
would handle all questions arising between the rail- 
roads and their employees. 

The Senate bill, on the other hand, was reported 
with an antistrike provision, all members of the 
committee except Senator La Follette of Wiscon- 
son agreeing to the report, and the Wisconsin 
senator announcing he will submit a minority re- 
port. La Follette also has boasted that he will 
talk the antistrike provision to death. 

In view of the sharp differences in certain of the 
provisions of the two bills, of course, final legisla- 
tion will be had in conference betwéen the houses, 
where an effort will be made to harmonize the two 
measures into a complete whole. 

It may be of interest to quote what Chairman 
Esch has to say in his report regarding the Plumb 
plan for the operation of the railroads of the 
country, which was endorsed by the brotherhoods. 
Mr. Esch said: 

The provisions of this bill (the Sims bill introduced 
by request) are so radical and the principles so foreign 
to the fundamental principles of our Government that 
it was considered by our committee impossible. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the committee devoted six days 
to listening to its proponents. As a result of the rigid 
cross-examination of these proponents the committee 
was all the more strongly convinced that it was not 


and ought not to be the solution which should be pro- 
posed to the House. 


In presenting his report to the Senate as chair- 
man of the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce Senator Cummins said in part: 

The first thought which the committee desires to 
impress upon the Senate is the importance of an early 
consideration of the measure and the establishment 
of a reasonably permanent status for our systems of 
transportation. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the vital part which transportation plays in all the 
affairs of the country. The health, commerce, peace, 
prosperity and growth of the United States are abso- 
lutely dependent upon adequate and constantly in- 
creasing facilities for transportation. 

Everybody understands thatthe existing condition 
is a temporary one, and as we draw near the end of 
Government operation the demoralizing influences mul- 
tiply. The conceded return of these properties to their 
owners within a short time necessarily destroys or at 
least seriously impairs the morale of the operating 
force and it becomes less and less efficient. A still 
greater difficulty lies in the fact that no plans can be 
made for future improvements in the way of addi- 
tions and betterments to meet the growing demand 
for an expanding commerce. 

Meanwhile, the Government purposes to prosecute 
to the limit its campaign against alien and other 
radicals who have been and are preaching sedition 
and even open revolution. One difficulty, of course, 
is that many of the revolutionaries are Russian 
Bolsheviki transplanted to this country from Soviet 
Russia or supported by funds placed to their credit 
by Lenine and Trotzky. 

That this campaign has the backing of right 
thinking Americans is not doubted for a moment 
by President Wilson and his advisers. That it is 
separate and distinct from organized labor also is 
generally conceded. Information in possession of 
the Government makes it clear that the ‘‘Reds’’ 
already have declared war:on the Government of 
the United States, on law and order and on all 
private property. That such a movement could 
gain substantial headway in the United States is 
not surprising, the aliens and near. aliens having 
simply made license of liberty and degraded the 
free speech and free press provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Unfortunately, the Federal statutes do not con- 
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tain provisions which enable the Department of 
Justice to handle naturalized citizens who are in- 
volved with the sime finality that aliens may be 
brought to book «nd deported. Attorney Geweral 
Palmer has urge the passage of legislation to 
strengthen the arm of the Government in this re- 
gard and it doubtless will be passed in time. Among 
other things, he would have the citizenship of natu- 
ralized Americans cancelled and send them back 
to the countries whence they came to the United 
States. 

It is realized that such power might be abused, 
but the disposition is to grant it in the interest of 
all loyal citizens whether native or naturalized. 





HOW REVISED RATES MAY BE EFFECTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—In connection 
with the return of the railroads to private control 
and operation, the following circular has been sent 
to Freight Traffic officers and others interested by 


the director of traffic and the director of public 
service: 


Effective at once, no further consideration shall 
be given by any freight traffic committee to any 
subject involving a general revision of rates except 
those where consideration by a committee has al- 
sey been authorized by one or both of these di- 
visions. 


Effective Nov. 10, 1919, no new applications shall 
be accepted by any committee nor docketed for 
public consideration except as follows: 

(1) Applications to publish new commodity rates 
on articles which usually take commodity rates to 
cover newly developed traffic, where only class or 
combination rates are in effect. 


(2) Applications to publish new class or com- 
modity rates on newly constructed lines. 


(3) Applieations to correct clerical errors. 


(4) Applications to readjust rates thrown out of 
line by General Order 23. 

(5) Applications to make changes necessary to 
comply wtih orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (these applications to be made only 
by one of the general committees:and only in cases 
where the I. C. C. has ordered the removal of dis- 


crimination without setting the rates). 


_(6) Subjects of which either or both of these di- 
visions may thereafter request consideration. 


DATE OF CARRIERS’ RETURN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—Indications to- 
day were that a serious effort will be made in the 
House during consideration of the Esch railroad 
bill to force the adoption of an amendment con- 
tinuing the period of Federal control of railroads 
for two years. 

Representative Sims of Tennessee, who intro- 
duced (by request) the bill embodying the Plumb 
plan, announced during debate that he would offer 
such a proposition and make a fight for it. It is 
predicted that the amendment will be promptly 
voted down, altho many members would like to see 
the period of Federal control continued beyond 
Jan. 1. As the situation rests at present, it is the 
purpose of President Wilson to turn back the 
roads Jan. 1. 











Some Peregrinations Over the Sawdust Roads 





MontTcoMERy, ALA.—Montgomery is noted for a 
number of things. One of these is that Mont- 
gomery is the capital of the State. An observing 
stranger would say that another and more impor- 
tant thing is the beautiful women one may see on 
Montgomery’s streets during promenade time. But 
the thing that interested the reporter most was 
Montgomery’s lumbermen. 

Montgomery southern pine wholesale lumber- 
men have an enviable reputation. They are mostly 
old companies, relatively speaking, they do busi- 
ness on a broad basis, they buy their lumber for 
the most part from the bigger long- and shortleaf 
pine mills of Alabama and neighboring Stafes and 
they have a reputation that they are jealous of 
for shipping the grade and serving the customer. 

The list is not a long one but it represents a 
large output, some companies shipping as much 
as three and four hundred cars a month. They 
are: Betty & Sons Lumber Co., Brooks Flowers 
Lumber Co., E. P. Flowers & Co., C. E. Black 
Lumber Co., Frost & Davis Lumber Co., Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., W. L. Shepherd & Co., Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. and 
the Williams Lumber Co. 

Two of these companies have unique organiza- 
tions in the family relationship that exists. They 
are W. L. Shepherd & Co. and Betty & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. 

W. L. Shepherd & Co. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. is composed of four broth- 
ers. They are W. L. Shepherd, president and gen- 
eral manager, and his three brothers, M. C., Lee, 
and Scott Shepherd. Offices occupy a large part 
of the fifth floor of Montgomery’s biggest sky- 
scraper. The company handles annually about 
75,000,000 feet of long- and shortleaf pine, serv- 
ing especially the retail yard trade of the North 
and eastern territory. Of the four traveling men 
selling the company’s output, three are Shepherds. 
Marshall C. Shepherd makes New York his head- 
quarters and travels also Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land in addition to New York State. Lee Shep- 
herd headquarters at Chicago and sells the Chicago, 
Detroit and Ohio territory. Scott Shepherd, young- 
est of the four brothers, works out of Huntington, 
W. Va., and goes as far north as eastern Ohio. 

The latest addition to the traveling staff is 
W. T. Hicks, with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Wis. Mr. Hicks came to W. L. Shepherd & Co. 
Nov. 1 from the Long-Bell Lumber Co. He is an 
experienced lumberman. 

W. L. Shepherd & Co, make a practice of buying 
their stock from the best long- and shortleaf mills 
of southern Alabama, east Mississippi and west 
Florida and the company has an enviable reputation 
for ‘‘square edge and sound’? dealing. 


Mr. Betty and His Four Sons 


Betty & Sons is also strictly a family affair. 
Thomas H, Betty has been a lumberman for forty- 
two years. Today he is the head of a wholesale 
company in Montgomery handling about 60,000,000 
feet of southern pine a year. With him are his 
four sons and a son-in-law. In the office are his 
sons, B. G. Betty, L. 8S. Betty and Lee I. Betty. 
Thomas B. Betty works the New England terri- 
tory from Newark, N. J., and the son-in-law, 
E. N. Finch, sells the Detroit territory. A third 
road salesman is G. W. Walden, who sells the 
Cleveland territory. 

Mr. Betty has spent the last twelve of his forty- 
two years in business at Montgomery. During this 
nearly half century he has established an unusual 
record in that he has never had an invoice for lum- 
ber purchased by his office that wasn’t discounted. 
That speaks volumes for his standards of doing 
business, 
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Betty & Sons serve the retail yard trade largely 
and supply their customers with stocks bought from 
the bigger long- and shortleaf mills of the Alabama 
territory. 


BEAUTIFUL PLANT AT SYLACAUGA 


SyntacauGa, ALA—Sylacauga claims the dis- 
tinction of possessing one of the finest appearing 
southern pine sawmill plants in Alabama. This 
is the new mill of the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber 
Co. which began operations only this last summer. 
It is a double band mill, located about a mile 
and a half from town in a beautiful natural spot 
for a mill city and the view presented to the ap- 
proaching guest is an unusual one indeed. The 
great buildings of the plant are painted a dark 
red, trimmed in white, while the houses of the 
workers are painted uniformly white and trimmed 
in blue. , 

W. C. Landon, secretary and general manager 
of the company, a former west Coast lumberman 
who ran a mill at Klamath Falls, Ore., is the genius 
who saw the thing thru at a time when building a 
mill was constantly a process of being boiled in oil, 
and the result is something that he and every offi- 
cer of the company is proud of. 

The reporter arrived shortly before the private 
car Palm Beach pulled out containing several of 
the principal stockholders of the company and its 
president, E. J. Young, of Wisconsin, who were 
on an inspection of the Sylacauga and Stephenson, 
(Miss.) plants. With him were C. K. G, Billings, 
New York financier and clubman; Dr. Frank Bill- 
ings, of Chicago; Charles Ruddock, of New York; 
and W. 8S. McCrea, of Chicago. It was the first 
visit of these men with the exception of Mr. Young, 
who divides his time largely between these two 
pine mills and a hardwood mill at Jeffris, La., and 
the guests went away declaring it the best looking 
mill they ever saw. 

The mill is indeed a modern one in every respect 
and has a capacity of about 150,000 feet a day. 
Economy of handling lumber is evident in the mill’s 
layout. All floors are concrete in mill, planing mill 
and all sheds. The tramways in the yard are also 
made of concrete and Hood tractors are used to 
handle the lumber from mill to yards and to the 
planing mill. 

The output of the mill is principally yard and 
shed stock with all the upper grades kiln dried. 
P. A. Albertson is the sales manager. He was for- 
merly with Carpenter & O’Brien at Eastport, Fla. 
Mr. Albertson said that he is troubled, now that 
the mill is striking its stride, with lack of cars 
but that the market is good and there is evidence 
already of an effort on the part of buyers to con- 
tract for January shipments. 


BIRMINGHAM’S WHOLESALE CLUB 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA,—Birmingham, ‘‘ magic city,’’ 
has more interior trade southern pine lumbermen 
and handles bigger volume of lumber than any other 
southern pine city. The Birmingham Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club vouches for this last state- 
ment and gives the figures to prove it. Jay Smith, 
popular president of the club, declared that the 
twenty wholesale lumbermen composing the club 
handle around 35,000 cars of southern piné an< 
nually for the domestic trade, while the big manu- 
facturing plant of the Kaul Lumber Co., with 
executive offices here, along with other local manu- 
facturers who handle their own sales, will raise 
the amount to 40,000 cars a year. On the basis of 
only 20,000 feet to a car, the grand total would be 
800,000,000 feet of lumber. The real total is prob- 
ably nearer a billion feet. 

That’s an immense amount of lumber, so much 


that an ordinary reporter can’t find words to pic- 
ture it. And it represents a mighty big percentage 
of the southern pine output for the lumbermen of 
only one city to distribute. 

The Birmingham wholesalers have a splendid or- 
ganization. They have standards worth professing 
and they live up to them, and these standards serve 
to protect not only each member but to protect 
the customer at the other end of the line. Regular 
meetings are held and failure to attend a limited 
number of times forfeits membership. The results 
of this club’s activities have been an ever increas- 
ing fraternal spirit, a broader outlook, higher 
standards of doing business and an increased vol- 
ume of business, 

Club Personnel 


The officers of the club are: President, Jay 
Smith; first vice president, John J. Laumer; sec- 
ond vice president, J. E. Chandler; treasurer, W. B. 
Thompson; secretary, Arthur J. Ribe. Mr. Ribe 
is also manager of a traffic association which serves 
most of the members of the club. 

The members of the club follow: Acme Lumber 
& Coal Co., Advance Lumber Co., American Lum- 
ber & Export Co., Bell Lumber Co., Henry G. Brab- 
ston & Co., Carolina Portland Cement Co., Baker 
Reid Lumber Co., Duffee Lumber Co., E. M. Ivy & 
Co., Jefferson Lumber Co., Laumer Lumber Co., 
V. A. Long Lumber Co., McCormick Lumber Co., 
Marbury Lumber Co., Pine & Cypress Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jay Smith Lumber Co., Standard Lumber 
Co., Steel City Lumber Co., J. R. Thames & Co., 
Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. 

The Kaul Lumber Co. 


The Kaul Lumber Co., of which John L. Kaul 
is president and J. H. Eddy is manager, is the 
largest manufacturer of southern pine in these 
parts, with its big mill at Kaulton, Ala. Mr. Eddy 
expressed great optimism over next year’s business. 
He looks for strong prices but hopes to see an ef- 
fort on the part of manufacturers to stabilize the 
market by discouraging fluctuations. However, the 
manufacturer must continue to get a high average 
for his lumber with the cost of manufacture what 
it is today and promises to be for a long time to 


come. 
Big Retail Business 


The reporter was fortunate in running across W. 
Thornton Estes, president of the Estes Lumber Co., 
which has two retail yards in Birmingham. Mr. 
Eddy said that he is doing the biggest retail busi- 
ness in his career this year. Better grades of lum- 
ber for houses have been in greatest demand. He 
looks for a better busincss next year. It gives one 
pleasure to add that Mr. Estes remarked that he 
subscribes for four copies of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. No wonder he’s a winner! 





Export Business at Mobile Growing 


Mositz, AuA., Nov. 10.—The Munson Line, which 
has maintained for some time a weekly service be- 
tween Mobile and Cuba, has announced that here- 
after there will be two steamers a week in order 
to handle the export business offering. Formerly 
Cuba very frequently took from one-half to one- 
third of all the southern pine lumber exported thru 
the port of Mobile—the aggregate often running 
as high as twenty-five and thirty million feet a 
month. 

As an évidence of the value of the Warrior 
waterway to the lumber industry of this State, it 
may be mentioned that one of the self propelled 
barges arrived in the city today from Fox, Ala., 
with 625,000 feet of timber for export. This is the 
largest shipment of timber which has ever been 
brought down the river since its opening for traffie. 
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FORESTERS SEEK A PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


New York State Lumbermen and Timber Owners Resent Enforced Reforestation—Chief Forester Modifies 
His Position—Co-operation of All Interests Concerned Is Urged 


SyracusE, N. Y., Nov. 11.—‘‘I have not changed 
my position as regards what is generally called 
the mandatory retorestation policy, but have 
changed the point of approach, by insisting that 
if forest land owners are to be given public as- 
sistance they must be subjected to certain regu- 
lations.’’ 

This statement by Col. H. 8. Graves, as he dis- 
cussed his proposed forest policy before the forest 
policy conference sponsored here by the New York 
State Forestry Association today, has settled one 
of the points most at issue between Col. Graves 
and the lumbermen in the discussions of the man- 
datory policy of enforced reforestation of cut-over 
lands. At least it was so understood by the lum- 
bermen and foresters in conference, and is re- 
garded as a possible adjustment of the most seri- 
ous criticism made by the lumbermen of the 
Graves policy. 

This explanation came during the discussion of 
the Graves policy, and as the result of pointed 
questions as to his meaning in his past statements 
of his proposed forestry program. 

New Basis of Conference Brings Harmony 


The conference was important not only in bring- 
ing out a settlement of this mooted point, but also 
in bringing together in a common effort to reach a 
common agreement on forest policy more repre- 
sentatives of the varied elements interested in 
New York forests than 
ever before came _ to- 
gether in an effort to 
reach a solution of the 
big forest problem of the 
State. This harmony was 
chiefly due to the early 
announcement of a deter- 
mination not to revive 
the issue of the cutting 
of land in the Adiron- 
dacks, but to confine the 
discussion to the general 
forest policy. 

It can be said, how- 
ever, that at every flash 
of the old feud there 
was recognition of the 
fact that at some future 
time, when there can be 
sufficient safeguards 
against political raids, 
and a scientific forestry 
method agreed upon, 
public sentiment may 
bring about an economic 
as well as a recreational 











days previously at the Chicago conference, and 
formal discussion was opened by Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry, as a forester, and by Frank L. Moore, 
of the Newton Falls Paper Co., of Watertown, in 
behalf of the timber land owners. 


A Warning to Codperate 


‘“<Tf those now interested in our forests for any 
reason whatever do not, out of their own common 
sense and good will, get together and bring about 
reasonable results in the use of our natural re- 
sources, matters may be taken out of their hands 
somewhat by the great bulk of taxpayers who will 
in time have little patience with petty squabbles as 
to the use of what belongs to the public.’’ 

This warning of the immediate need for codper- 
ation for the protection and preservation as well 
as the utilization of the forest lands in New York 
State was the striking conclusion of Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, in opening the discussion, as 
a forester, upon the Col. Graves’ proposed national 
forest policy. 

Dr. Baker in his discussion outlined forestry as 
meaning not only forest production and _ utiliza- 
tion but the proper marketing of forest products 
as well, and pointed out the need for the use for 
forest purposes of the idle lands of the State. He 
continued : 








use of the great Adiron- 
dack forests. 

The willingness of all 
involved to forget the 
old problems and unite on 
@ common new ground 
was the most hopeful sign yet registered in this 
State for a progressive forest policy. 

The forenoon session was devoted to the dealers, 
with some brief preliminary discussion, the 
speakers being Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Spencer Kellogg, of Oswego, for 
the State retail lumber dealers’ association. 
Forget Old Feud and Unite on Common Ground 


The first flash of the old feud was seen during 
this session, and an agreement made to avoid this 
painful old question, when Charles M. Chadwick, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of thé 
State of New York, read resolutions adopted a 
week ago reiterating the old policy of holding the 
State lands free from lumbering, and when Con- 
servation Commissioner George D. Pratt asked 
that the conference agree not to discuss changes 
in the State constitution. This problem was re- 
vived in the afternoon, when Judge George Ord- 
way, of New York, vice president of the Society 
for the Protection of the Adirondacks, spoke 
against the devastation of the forests by private 
interests. Virgil Kellogg retorted with refer- 
ences to the desire of New York City to reach 
out and seize for its benefit the entire State’s re- 
sources. Commissioner Pratt, in the chair for this 
session, then announced that the conference had 
decided in the morning to eliminate this question, 
and to confine the discussion to the national forest 


program. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened by Col. Graves 
with essentially the same paper he read a few 


(Left to Right) 
State Forestry Association; Herbert S. Carpenter, New York, 
New York State Forestry Association; Col. H. S. Graves, chie 
United States; George D. Pratt, New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion; Charles M. Chadwick, president Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. 


Mrs. Walter W. Steele, Buffalo, vice president New York 


resident 
forester 


The State of New York is spending several millions 
of dollars each year to improve agriculture that she 
may get a reasonable return from lands enclosed with- 
in our farms. Why is it not just plain, good business 
to make the forest lands upon which so many of our 
industries depend more productive instead of allowing 
them to lie idle? 

Because it takes a generation or more to produce a 
return from a forest crop, the replacing of the forest 
in most cases goes beyond the ability of the individual 
and will necessitate State and Federal aid. The State 
of New York in view of the importance of its wood 


using industries should, thru a bond issue or by Fed- ' 


eral aid, begin reforestation on such a scale that not 
only will the wood using industries be assured of 
future supplies, but the half of the State that is forest 
land will thru these forests share effectively with agri- 
cultural lands the burden of financial support of the 
State. 


Suggesting a Platform for Codperation 


The forester does not believe that any of the lands 
now owned by the State and now covered with forest 
should be thrown open to such exploitation as has 
been going on in the forests of the State during the last 
half century. To accomplish right use of our forest 
lands with all that that means to our industries and to 
the welfare of our people generally there must be 
greater coéperation between all of the interests con- 
cerned. Let us agree upon a platform of sane use for 
all forest lands; for more effective fire protection by 
the State with greater assistance in this work from the 
Federal Government ; for increased acquisition of lands 
by the State; for an aggressive plan of reforestation 
by the State and by counties and municipalities ; for a 
more just method of taxation ; for a better support for 
research and education along forestry lines. Let us 
agree that the interests of the State, the timber land 
owner, the pulp and paper manufacturer, the industry 
using wood in any way, the forester and the man 


interested primarily in sport or recreation can be 
served by sane management and with loss of advan- 
tage to none. 

Drastic Regulation Unconstitutional 


We hear upon all sides that all timber lands, owned 
privately, shall be subject to all kinds of regulations. 
Some months ago Col. ‘Graves stated that these regula- 
tions should be mandatory. I do not believe that he 
can find in our national or State laws anywhere any- 
thing that would make his suggestions constitutional. 
So long as one conducts his business in such a way that 
is not an infringement upon the rights of others he is 
protected under our constitution in its enjoyment and 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. ; 

My objection to the acquiring of a large acreage by 
the State is that it removes it from a productive factor 
in our industrial and economic enterprise. Owing to 
the long time it takes to grow these tree crops it is not 
an attractive investment for private land owners. 
That privately owned lands should be made to produce 
successive crops of trees it is necessary that they re- 
ceive national or State aid. In order that this invest- 
ment of the Government in reforesting privately owned 
lands may be financially profitable the expenditure 
should be a lien against the growing crop, and when 
the trees are matured and cut a stumpage value should 
be paid to the State. 


Looking to the Future 


The national and the State owned forests should be 
capitalized. Practically all of our publicly owned 
lands have been paid for either by direct taxation or by 
the issuing of bonds, and these bonds redeemed over a 
period of years by taxation. This is not the way you 
or I would establish a business. The purchase price, 
together with such expenditures as are of a reproduc- 
tive nature, should be capitalized, and against this 
should be credited the proceeds derived from the prod- 
ucts of the soil. Unless this is done it will deter 
private owners from reforesting, as the Government, 
if so inclined, could dispose of its standing timber at a 
price which would absolutely ruin private investment. 

I hope none of you will accuse me of being selfish in 
any of the suggestions I have made. There is no one 
more deeply interested in this great problem than the 
timber land owner. In the interests of all the people 
we should have a forest that is reproductive, a con- 
tinuous forest along our watersheds, non-agricultural 
lands in our counties planted to trees, matured tree 
crops to be made available for the requirements of our 
people, and wild lands made more attractive for recrea- 
tion purposes. The preliminary steps needed are a 
broad campaign of education, more drastic fire pro- 
tection laws, uniform taxation laws, a timber census, 
capitalization of publicly owned lands and the working 
out of a mutual point of contact between the Govern- 
ment, the people and the private land owner. 


Mr. Moore injected into his formal discussion 
the pregnant suggestion that his solution of the 
mandatory phase of the forest program should 
be a mandate by the Federal Government to the 
several States to make a plan suitable to their 
own conditions, and then for the Federal Govern- 
ment to harmonize these various policies into one 
national program. 


New York May Appoint Ten Foresters 


The rencounter between Judge Ordway and Mr. 
Kellogg followed, after which the conference de- 
voted itself to the Graves policy. In the discus- 
sion William F. Howard, of the conservation com- 
mission’s staff of foresters, made the interesting 
announcement that the next legislature would be 
asked for ten district foresters to give assistance 
on forestry matters in every part of the State, 
both to timber land owner and to the farm woodlot 
owner as well. 

Prof. Ralph 8. Hosmer, head of the department 
of forestry at the New York State college of agri- 
culture at Cornell University, then outlined prob- 
lems of fire protection, and brought to a point the 
issue of the Graves mandatory policy with a dec- 
laration that he did not believe the timber land 
owner could be forced to reforest his land. 


Col. Graves Explains Mandatory Policy 


This brought Col. Graves to his feet with his 
most definite expression on this mooted issue, 
substantially as previously quoted. His statement 
as it appeared in some journals should not be inter- 
preted as dropping the mandatory idea, but as an 
approach from a different point which should 
make it better understood. He emphasized the 
point, ‘‘I would prohibit destructive processes 
of lumbering.’’ He said his program as enun- 
ciated previously should be considered as a set 
of broad principles, subject to local application 
according to special needs. In New York the for- 
estry idea has gone further than elsewhere, and 
here it would not be necessary to enforce any 
reforestation, artificially. The Government, he 
said, should take the leadership in inducing the 
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States to take certain general action toward re- 
forestation. 


Would Prohibit Destructive Lumbering 


His explanation of the mandatory policy, as 
brought out in a detailed explanation of his 
views, appeared to be based on a policy of assist- 
ance to private owners, in return for which cer- 
tain progressive work could be demanded of the 
private owner. If the public gave assistance to 
private owners, in return for it certain pro- 
gressive work could be demanded of the private 
owner. If the public gave assistance to the pri- 
vate land owner in a reforestation campaign, the 
private owners could not only be forbidden to use 
destructive processes in their operations, but asked 
to do a certain amount of work in return for this 
public assistance. His interpretation of manda- 
tory reforestation was the stopping of destructive 
processes of lumbering, which he said must be 
prohibited. In some eases, he said, all that would 
be necessary was to leave the land in a reasonable 
condition for natural reproduction, such as could 
be expected in this State as a general rule, owing 
to the condition of the soil and climate generally. 


SI 





President George D. Ostrander, of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association, briefly brought 
out the argument that the police power of the 
State could not fairly be applied to the lumber- 
man’s operations in any greater degree than it 
would be applied to any other citizen. If it were 
so applied, it was unjust and illegal. 

The discussion repeatedly brought out the ad- 
mission that the public in the long run must pay, 
either thru higher prices, or thru bond issues and 
taxation to pay for the retirement of bonds, for 
any reforestation campaign. This was particu- 
larly emphasized by Ellwood Wilson, forester for 
the Laurentide Paper Co., of Canada. 


EVENING SESSION 


The evening session was devoted to an address 
on the economic phases of the problem by Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, 
who put the maintenance of stream flow as the 
first requirements of forest preservation, but who 
again touched upon the eventual need for recog- 
nition of the value of a paying crop of timber 
from State forests. The resolutions adopted were 
representative of the general sentiment of all ele- 


ments attending, avoiding points uyon which there 
might be differences of opinion, but getting to- 
gether all the varied elements on one statement 
of policy where all could find common ground. 
A summary of the resolutions adopted follows: 

That this conference favors a comprehensive 
timber survey :.nd land classification under the 
authority of the Federal Congress and of the legis- 
latures of the several States; that this conference 
strongly indorses the policy of complete and ade- 
quate forest protection in the towns of our State 
and urges an extension thereof so as to include 
private as well as State lands, under the provi- 
sions of the Weeks law; that this conference ap- 
proves codperative efforts of the New York State 
Forestry Association in respect to having taxes 
on timber deferred until it is harvested and urges 
its representatives to continue their labors until 
the desired legislation is secured; that this con- 
ference urges the legislature of this and its sister 
States to assist in reforestation of non-agricul- 
tural lands now unproductive, and recommends 
greatly increased reforestation by the State of 
its idle acres, both those now owned or hereafter 
acquired by it. 





COOPERAGE MEN IN SEMIANNUAL MEETING 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 11.—More than 250 
members of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America had registered this morning when the 
semiannual meeting was formally opened in the 
St. Charles Hotel. On Monday noon the executive 
committee held a session and thruout the day the 
clerks at the registration desk were busy register- 
ing the incoming members and distributing badges 
ete. 

Today’s meeting was scheduled for 10 o’clock, 
but the local Armistice Day celebration and pa- 
rade caused an hour’s postponement. When Pres- 
ident F. S. Charlot, of St. Louis, Mo., rapped for 
order the few minutes of confusion were utilized 
for the distribution of copies of the Delineator, 
containing a full page ad inserted by the slack 
cooperage group. ‘‘This advertisement,’’ the 
president explained, ‘‘is the first gun in our asso- 
ciated advertising campaign. It will appear in 
two other Butterick publications and in Good 
Housekeeping, giving it a circulation of about 
three million.’’ 

President Charlot, in a brief opening address, 
ealled attention to the fact that just a year ago 
today, with the signing of the armistice, the na- 
tion began to liquidate its military activities and 
readjust its business and economic life. ‘‘Our 
industry,’’ he continued, ‘‘ suffered greatly during 
the first six months. But fortunately we had 
the machinery in our organization to devise and 
facilitate measures of readjustment, and their 
adoption by our groups, which applied the princi- 
ple of codperation, proved a very helpful factor 
in our affairs. The organization justified itself 
and made good as a necessary and beneficial asset 
to our industry. The forces of disintegration and 
anarchy are very active today. As individuals 
' acting individually, we should be almost helpless. 
These conditions necessitate the organization ef- 
fectively of the forces and interests that stand 
for order, sanity and progress.’’ 

Treasurer E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, read a 
detailed financial report, showing total receipts 
of $16,709.74 and disbursements of $1,541.59. The 
balance on hand May 1 last was $2,425.20, and to- 
day it is $3,713.35. The revenue estimated avail- 
able for conducting association affairs next year 
is $38,000 in round numbers, exclusive of the re- 
serve of $12,000, which was pronounced a very 
satisfactory showing. Mr. Defebaugh added that 
the association had $5,000 invested in the second 
and third issues Liberty bonds, and $4,000 in fifth 
Liberty bonds, from which none of the coupons 
had been clipped. The membership of the associa- 
tion today totals 457, a gain of fifty-seven over 
the membership reported last May. 

Secretary Victor W. Krafft, of St. Louis, Mo., 
in his report, touched upon the activities of the 
radicals, which make it necessary for ‘‘every 
elear-thinking employer to advertise and confer 
with his fellow business men.’’ Regarding its 
varied activities, Mr. Krafft said the statistical 
service has a value which can not be overesti- 
mated. Experience has proved the desirability of 
frequent group meetings. Several of the groups 
‘are meeting regularly every month with benefit 
to themselves. The advertising committee has 
planned a three-year advertising campaign which 
it desires to inaugurate at the earliest possible 
moment—dependent of course upon the support 
accorded by the members. The report of cooper- 
age stock produced during 1918 has been com- 
pleted and distributed. The work of the traffic 
department increases steadily and all members are 
invited to consult it freely. Among the matters 
upon which it has worked are the revision of the 


demurrage scale, the ‘‘steel container’’ case, 
which was reopened for further hearing, but ac- 
cording to recent report the previous contention 
will be sustained and reaffirmed; the uniform ap- 
plication of net rates on rough material; the con- 
solidated freight classification matter, and the $10 
storage charge on reconsigned shipments. Mr. 
Krafft referred briefly to the pending railroad 
legislation and the provision against strikes con- 
tained in the Cummins bill; and also to the pro- 
posal to create a board of transportaion. 


Max Lowry, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, was unable to be present, but the mem- 
bership figures had been presented already, show- 
ing healthy growth. 


C. C. Berry, of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of 
the better barrels committee, told of his visit to 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
to enlist its codperation. After inspecting the 
plant he was invited to explain to the laboratory 
engineers the better barrel problem. There were 
four points at which the laboratory could be of 
assistance—kiln drying of staves, standardization 
of barrel containers, steaming and firing, and bet- 
ter materials and methods for testing and sizing. 
The laboratory is already making studies of dry- 
ing of woods and proper glues and experiment- 
ing with containers to reduce waste of materials. 
The laboratory engineers were cheerfully willing 
to codperate but he was informed that Congress 
had not yet made appropriation for continuance of 
its work. It was suggested that the association 
finance the work to the amount of $10,000. The 
association could not see its way clear to recom- 
mend such an expenditure at present, but is con- 
vinced that the aid of the laboratory should be 
utilized. 


Urges Extension of Inspection Service 


PRESIDENT CHARLOT: One field for the further de- 
velopment of our organization lies in the better in- 
spection of our product. The slack group in the past 
arranged with persons in various centers to serve as 
inspectors in case of dispute, paying a fee for their 
services. This plan had its drawbacks, for usually the 
inspector was a member of some firm or business in his 
locality, which left his ability to give a perfectly fair 
inspection in some cases much in doubt. Some months 
ago some of the members of the slack group organized 
a mill inspection service for the benefit of those helping 
to support the service, employing an experienced barrel 
maker to visit the subscribers’ mills. He soon found 
that he could do great good by visiting non-subscribers, 
and so has been doing effective missionary work among 
them, even going so far as to present the problem of 
right quality stock to the joiners as one in which they 
should take interest and pride. They are going to pro- 
pose that the slack group take over this mill inspec- 
tion work and extend it by employing another in- 
spector. Their idea is to put the inspection service 
on the same basis as that of the lumber people, whose 
inspection certificate is good always. 


Thanks New Orleans for Hospitality 


Mr. Charlot then called attention to two full 
page advertisements published in the morning 
Times-Picayune welcoming the association. One 
was inserted by the Louisiana Cooperage Co., of 
Plaquemine, the other by a group of New Orleans 
concerns including the Beck & Jones Cooperage 
Co., Pekin Cooperage Co., John G. Moll Cooperage 
Co., Massman & Co., Christopher J. Hay, N. J. 
Long, and the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. ‘‘ We have 
been entertained at various places,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
these welcoming ‘ads’ are new to our experience. 
On behalf of the visiting members I take this occa- 
sion to thank these gentlemen for their welcome 
and their thoughtfulness. ’’ 

8. K. Latshaw, of the Butterick publications, 
New York, delivered an interesting address on 
advertising. 


The Cooperage Industry in South America 

Walker Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co., Memphis, was called up to talk on his journey 
thru South America. Mr. Wellford started on 
Feb. 25 last, sailed thru the Panama Canal, jour- 
neyed down the west coast of South America, then 
across the continent and up the east coast. With 
respect to cooperage industry possibilities, he said 
the South American timber was very different 
from our own stock, the hardwoods being too hard 
and the softwoods too soft. He saw no native tim- 
ber suitable for cooperage and thought it would 
be many years before slack cooperage will find 
competition there, nor does he think the tight 
cooperage people need fear competition from the 
South American field. He found some cooperage 
plants there, but all that he visited were offered for 
sale, the proprietor in one case frankly declaring 
that he had lost $50,000 (in Argentine paper 
money) in the venture. South American labor ap- 
peared to be lazy and indifferent, like much 6f our 
own labor is at present. It would be a difficult 
matter to operate there at present. Mr. Wellford 
praised the wharf and dock facilities at the leading 
South American ports, pronouncing them ‘‘as good 
as ours.’’ During his visit, however, strikes. and 
boycotts were tying up export business and caus- 
ing congestion and delays. 


Luncheon, Movies and Entertainment 


Recess was then taken for luncheon, served in 
the adjoining dining rooms. After luncheon, the 
Ford Motor Co.’s moving pictures of the cooperage 
industry were flashed on an improvised screen in 
the convention hall and proved very interesting. 
When the final reel flashed its farewell, the con- 
vention adjourned for the day. 

This afternoon the visiting ladies were enter- 
tained by the Orleanians with an auto ride over 
the city. A dinner was tendered the visitors at 6 
o’clock, and tonight the ladies were entertained at 
a theater party. 

Tomorrow the group meetings will be held. 


EXPECTS MUCH HOUSE BUILDING NEXT YEAR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 8.—That this city will see 
great activity along building lines, especially in 
house construction, not only next year but for sev- 
eral years to come, is the opinion of J. B. War- 
rack of the Warrack Construction Co., who sums 
up the situation as follows: 


The building trades strike has seriously delayed 
the building of houses, apartments and hotels, and 
the city was far behind in this important work be- 
fore the strike. 

Seattle built about 3,200 residences in 1918, which 
was four times more than in 1917. The number of 
houses for 1919 will nearly equal the record of 1918 
but would have been far greater had it not been 
for the ever increasing cost of labor and consequent 
increase in the cost of materials, coupled with the 
radical demands of the building trades. 

It has been estimated that Seattle’s oe: ulation is 
increasing over 5 percent per year, and if this is so 
it would take the equivalent of 8,000 houses a year 
to house the increase. That there is a shortage of 
houses and apartments is known by everyone, as we 
all know people who are finding rooms of any kind 
only with the greatest difficulty, and some are living 
in quarters not at all suited to their requirements. 

I look for a great house building season next year 
and for a number of years to come, also it is prob- 
able that ground will be broken for three large ho- 
tels and several large apartment houses within the 
next few months. 








‘¢Ler not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus, by example, showing 
that his own shall be safe from violence when 
built.’’—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGING ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 


Discusses Reforestation by Natural Reproduction or Seedlings — Cost of Timber Growing Considered — 
Tables Show the Minimum Tree Diameter Limit for Profitable Logging 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 11.—The Southern 
Logging Association began its ninth annual meet- 
ing this afternoon at 2 o’clock, having delayed 
to await the arrival of storm belated members. 
Among the missing was the president, V. C. Lang- 
ley, of the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss. Mr. Langley failed to reach the city in 
time for the afternoon meeting and his address 
was read by Secretary James Boyd. Oscar Marsan, 
of the Opdenwyer-Alcus Lumber Co., a former 
president, was named chairman pro tem and pre- 
sided thruout the session. 

The President’s Address 

President Langley’s address in part follows: 


Our attention is now attracted to the labor situation, 
which is in striking contrast with that of four years 
ago. The industrial business of our country today is 
facing a crisis brought about by the Great War and an 
endless chain of increased costs of labor, food products 
and material. It is a serious question whether some 
of our manufacturers will survive this strain. This 
condition has brought about dissent and dissatisfaction 
in labor circles, and workmen, in the time when they 
should conserve and retrench, are spending their money 
recklessly for expensive wearing apparel, are buying 
automobiles, and are crying for shorter hours, more 
pay and recognition of their unions. 

Many Reasons Why Workmen Should Be Contented 


When I look back twenty years and remember the 
old time lumberjack and the hardships he endured and 
compare his life to that of the man now engaged in the 
business of logging—a man well paid, who lives with 
his family under the constraining influence of a good 
wife and a Christian people, with deep well water 
piped to his comfortable home, electric lights, a good 
doctor to attend the needs from the health stand- 
point, and good schools—it is hard for me to believe 
that he can be dissatisfied with these environments. 
But such is the case. Something has gone wrong 
and the solution of the unrest is in your hands, 


Agitators Should Be Brought Back to Earth 


It is up to you to bring the laboring man back to 
earth. It is up to the logging superintendent to get 
in closer touch with his men, to show that only a 
fair return is looked for by the stockholders of his 
company, and to lead a man to look from a standpoint 
of fairness on both sides of the question of the proper 
relations between capital and labor before he makes 
up his mind to join the forces of the I. W. W.’s, 
Bolsheviki or any organization the tendency of which 
borders upon the acceptance of principles that would 
involve the destruction of industrial advancement. 

In conclusion let me charge each and every one of 
you to continue the good work. Do not let this ‘Pleas- 
ure City’ deter you from a concentrated effort to do 
your part towards this successful accomplishment. 
Follow up the work; know what is going on; enter 
into the discussion ; give us the benefit of your experi- 
ence; attend your committee meetings and feel at 
home—for you are not attending a pink tea or a so- 
cial function but are in a gathering of lumberjacks. 

Secretary-treasurer James Boyd called attention 
in his reports to\ the numerous changes that had 
been made in logging methods during the year, ne- 
cessitating the overcoming of many difficulties, 
which he hoped would be brought out in the discus- 
sions. He reported the association in a prosperous 
condition, as regards its financial affairs. 


Logging Cost and Income from Small Logs 

R. D. Forbes, State forester of Louisiana under 
the State Conservation Commission, then was in- 
troduced and delivered a talk entitled ‘‘ Report on 
Studies at Several Operations Relative to Cost and 
Income from Small Logs,’’ which proved a note- 
worthy as well as novel feature. 

By way of preface, Mr. Forbes described the 
work of the forestry division of the Louisiana Con- 
servation Commission, the only official activity of 
the kind as yet organized in the southern States. 
He then discussed the rate of depletion of Louisi- 
ana’s forests, citing figures compiled by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation on the probable life of the 
sawmill operations in the State. Of 169 mills now 
operating in Louisiana, the figures indicated that 
150 would cut out within ten years, Of the re- 
mainder, fifteen have an estimated life of eleven 
to fifteen. years and three a prospective life lease 
of.twenty years or longer. ‘‘When we think of 
150 mills extinguishing their timber holdings with- 
in ten years,’’ he said, ‘‘we can not but take the 
matter seriously.’’ In 1907, Louisiana had 9,945,- 
000 aeres of virgin timber. In 1918 the total had 
dwindled to 4,700,000 acres. 


True Forestry Not Opposed to Agriculture 

The annual cut clears from 250,000 to 300,000 
acres, If the denuded lands were devoted to agri- 
culture, the loss might be compensated, but statis- 
ties indicate that the agricultural acreage of the 
State has not increased in ten or even in twenty 
years. Local increases were offset by reductions 
elsewhere, so that practically there has been little 
offset to the loss of the timber and a correspond- 
ing shrinkage in taxable assets. In a single parish 
where 65,000 acres are under cultivation, there are 








300,000 acres*of cut-over pine lands and 25,000 
acres of ecut-over hardwood lands. 

Some people imagine that foresters who advocate 
reforestation are opposed to the diversion of the 
lands to agriculture. That is all a mistake. ‘‘ What 
we do desire,’’?’ Mr. Forbes explained, ‘‘is to put 
the land to some use. For many years there will 
not be farmers enough and equipment enough avail- 
able to cultivate all this land. Meanwhile there is 
opportunity and time to take off at least one more 
crop of timber before the soil is ready for the 
plow. Why not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity?’’ 

Presents Detailed Data on Investigations 


Mr. Forbes then swung into his main subject— 
the study of the cost of logging the little stuff as 
reflected in the cost accounts and compared with 
the cost of logging the large timber. Reduced to 
simplest terms, the problem was to find out how 
small a log would it pay to take out of the forest. 
Three factors entered into the consideration: Size 
of log, distance to be skidded and position of the 
log in the tree. In his tests Mr. Forbes and his 
aides had used as equipment watches with second 
hands, and a log scale. They had gone with the 
logging crews and had ‘‘followed thru’’ their 
operation, timing each separate part thereof and 
tabulating the results. He did not claim entire 
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accuracy for the resulting caleulations, but said 
the figures tallied fairly well with data of the same 
kind compiled by Government agents in New Eng- 
land, where this problem had been given special 
study. Copies of the tables were distributed, so 
that the delegates could follow his exposition. 
One of the most interesting cost tables follows: 
Product From Various Sized Logs and Cost 


Time Cost 

Diam, Vol. Bd. to saw per 

Tree on Top Used Ft. Inter- 1000 M at 

Stump Diam. Length national Bd, Ft. 8.250 
Inches Inches Feet Scale Seconds day 
8 7 22 35 2514 +75 
9 8 26 65 1692 51 
10 8 30 95 1400 42 
11 8 34 130 1192 .36 
12 9 38 165 1103 .33 
By 9 42 205 1024 31 
i+ 9 46 260 923 28 
16 10 50 B25 861 26 
16 10 54 390 20 25 
7 10 58 460 785 24 
18 11 60 535 T57 23 
19 11 62 615 735 22 
20 12 62 705 712 21 
21 18 64 800 691 21 
22 13 64 910 665 20 
23 14 64 1015 648 19 
24 15 64 1120 638 -19 
25 15 66 1240 624 19 
26 16 66 1375 607 18 
27 17 66 1500 597 18 
28 17 66 1625 589 18 
29 18 66 1780 574 17 
10 19 66 1940 564 17 
31 19 68 2120 554 17 
32 20 68 2300 546 16 
33 21 68 2480 15388 16 
34 22 68 2680 181 -16 
35 23 68 2890 "524 -16 


Replying to a question, Mr. Forbes said he had 
no data on the cost of logging with teams. The 
Forest Service had made such a study in North 
Carolina, but the conditions here and there are 
so different that comparisons would be valueless. 
His department would welcome the submission of 
problems from Louisiana loggers and would be 


glad to arrange if possible to get any ‘‘dope’’ they 
may desire. 

He then presented a table of milling costs, based 
on cost of $2.50 a thousand for logs of fifteen to 
nineteen inches in diameter and ten to twenty feet 
in length. The table follows: 

Table of Milling Costs 
Diameter of Logs 


neh y 

5 to $5.30 
10 to 14 3.26 
15 to 19 2.50 
20 to 24 1.94 


A table on skidding costs was next presented: 
Skidding Costs 
Based on $1.50 per M bd. ft. for long logs, 15 to 19 
inches, skidded 100 to 200 feet. 
Diameter of COSTS PER M BD. FT. 
—— Distance Skidded 


| Ta I, 
Inches Up to 100 ft. 100 to 200 ft. 200 to 300 ft. 
to 9 $6.15 $9.25 $9.96 
10 to 14 2.57 3.35 4.77 
15 to 19 1.23 1.50 2.39 
20 to 24 -73 92 1.38 
25 to 27 52 -70 eoee 


‘‘These figures,’’ Mr. Forbes explained, are 
simply indicative. You can’t take them as gospel 
on your own job. If we can prove it costs so much 
to log little timber—below 10 inches, for example— 
that it hardly pays to bring the little stuff to the 
mill, we’ll be able to show whether it pays to leave 
it on the land.’’ 


Growth of Stunted Trees in Fifteen Years 


Mr. Forbes next presented a table showing the 
growth which took place of stunted longleaf pine 
timber left after logging for a period of fifteen 
years, on lands owned by the Urania Lumber Co., 
at Urania, La.: 


Diameter Volume in Volume 
at4y% ft. Serib- Growth in Bd, ft. 
feet in 1902 ner Rule in Bad. ft. Scribner Rule 
Inches 1902 15 years 1917 
7 10 70 80 
8 20 75 95 
9 32 82 114 
10 45 89 134 
11 62 95 157 
12 83 103 186 
13 110 113 223 
14 142 122 264 
15 185 130 315 
16 235 136 371 
17 300 145 445 
18 875 154 528 


‘It’s going to pay you,’’ he suggested, ‘‘to 
look into the possibility of what that little timber 
will grow in fifteen years. A lot of companies 
will have the land left even if they’ve cut off the 
timber. The history of every lumber region has 
been that after the big virgin timber has been taken 
away by the big mills, then the little mills come 
back to cut over the land and remain in operation 
for years. 

‘‘The logging superintendent,’’ he said in con- 
clusion, ‘‘carries a lot more weight with the boss 
than he did before this association was organized. 
His opinion is banked on by his employers. The 
loggers of today may be in course of time the men 
who operate the small mills to come later on. 
Wouldn’t it be better to forego the small return 
derived from cutting the little timber today, in 
order to get larger returns in ten to fifteen years? 
Won’t you think this matter over?’’ 


A General Discussion of the Problem 


A general discussion then followed, participated 
in by the gentlemen named: 


Cc. B. Linpsay (Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La.) : 
Cuts everything that goes 7 inches. Company has a 
stave mill, lath mill and small sawmill to handle small 
stuff. We think we get value received for everything. 
Country is rough and the cost of railroad building is a 
big item. Does not believe the land will ever grow in 
pine again. Waste left by stave mill goes into the hog 
and thence to the alcohol plant, so practically every- 
thing is utilized but the straw. Timber averages 
14,500 feet to acre. Pays 58 cents and 63 cents a 
thousand for cutting. Logs average 48 feet in length 
= range up to 60 feet. Stumps range from 10 to 18 
inches, 

Mr. Forses: Much depends on what the company 
intends to do with its land. I know of one large 
concern which cuts everything, even to fence posts. If 
land is right for agriculture, all right. But it strikes 
me that the men who go on jit to farm would like to 
have a little winter wood, and that leaving 10 to 15 
acres in small timber would make it more salable in 
the long run. 


Mr. SnypER (New Deemer Manufacturing Co., 
Deemer, Miss.) : Considers it most profitable to get it 
all. To leave it might increase likelihood of fires. 
Also, small trees frequently are damaged and scarred 
by skidding operations, exposing them to attack by 
worms and insects. Thinks it would be better to take 
all the timber and then replant in trees. Has seen 
planted timber in Pennsylvania which shows healthy 
growth. 

Mr. Forses: In some parts of Europe lumber 
prices are so high and labor cost so low it pays to 
plant rather than leave seed trees standing, but in this 
country, under present conditions, it seems out of the 
question. Even in prewar times the cost of planting 
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over here could no figured lower than $10 an 
acre, whereas, if we . e one or two trees to the 
acre and keep out fire, we ve got reforestation cinched. 
The seed tree «!ves not have to be a good lumber tree. 

R. Leg BAss (Newell Lumber Co.) : Our people get 
everything. Iven sell slabs and make a net profit out 
of waste. If the price we can get for lumber from the 
small stock will get it to the mill we take it. Pays 
70 cents for cutting pine and $1.20 for hardwood— 
82-foot lengths. Try nowadays to “get a little bit 
more out of the tops.” Cuts pine and hardwood to- 
gether and skids together; loads separately 

J. J. HEMPEL (Natalbany Lumber Co., Natalbany, 
La.): Is hauling logs 45 miles on narrow gage rail- 
road. Gets out 1,850,000 feet a month. Is working 
in small timber, pine and hardwood mixed. Loads it 
mixed. Uses two McGiffert loaders and Clyde skid- 
der. Cuts everything down to 6-inch top. Where 
timber runs less than 5,000 feet to the acre uses horse 
teams and 8-wheel wagon. Rainy weather causes us 
trouble but have had no trouble with fires since we 
had a run-in with Mr. Forbes over the stock question. 
He said we had to put spark arresters on—and we 
put ’em on. Find the engine fires as well and burns 
less fuel than when we had straight stacks. Income 
from large timber exceeds that from small except as 
to percentage of overrun from small logs on Scribner- 
Doyle scale. Small logs are usually field pine, which 
makes low grade stuff, No. 2 or worse. Formerly used 
small sap ties for spur tracks but found it a costly 
proposition due to their short life. Now working 
down timber into heart ties and letting little stuff grow. 

Mr. SKATVOLD (Hines Yellow Pine Trustees): Sug- 
gested that “taxes over our way are so high that we 
daren’t think of reforestation.” ; 

Mr. Forses (in reply to a question): Said he had 
made no studies of hardwood proposition, due to lack 
of time, not lack of intent. 


Well Worth Time to Clean Up Small Stuff 


E. O. Batson (Batson McGehee Co.): Logs with 
teams and never has cleaned up small stuff. Figures it 
will be worth something some time. Cuts nothing 
under 8 inches and doesn’t destroy timber going thru. 
Uses 8-wheel log wagon with 5-yoke of oxen. Thinks 
timber is growing. Have some cut-over land and see 
quite a difference in size of timber left on it after eight 
or ten years. Pays 80 cents for cutting and furnishes 
everything. Employs negro cutters. No labor trouble 
at present. Gets out enough to log mill cutting 40,000 
to 50,000 feet a day, using four to six teams and two 
bunching teams. Cutting bill stuff and picks bills 
right in the woods. 

C. J. PETTIBONE (Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, 
Miss.) : Is taking everything that will work twelve 
feet long, due to prevailing high taxes. 

J. FRANK Kipp, Lake, Miss.: Figures it involves no 
extra expense to get out small logs. Have to pay the 
crews anyway. Under Doyle rule get 100 percent more 
out of small log than man who cuts it does. Figure it 
pays to take it. Loading cost depends on mill cut. 
Believes in getting small logs ‘“‘while you’re there.” 
Commented upon the fact that Forest Service men 
seem to be spending big money in the North, where 
they reforest and maintain nurseries and plant trees, 
whereas in Mississippi and Alabama they tell us to 
leave seed trees and let the lands reforest themselves. 

V. THOMPSON (Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co.) : Pay- 
ing no attention to the large and small log question. 
Are cutting smaller logs now than formerly. Have 
no record of comparative costs. With respect to re- 
growth, logging road skirts a tract said by old-timers 
to have been under cultivation thirty years ago. Has 
skidded 600 feet into the edge and is getting out cotton- 
wood which averages 3,000 feet to the acre, logs aver- 
aging 16 inches in diameter. This gives some idea of 
what could be done with reforestation in the South, 
letting the land reforest itself. Some sycamore on the 
land. Has another piece which old-timers say was 
under cultivation in the last year of the Civil War. 
Is beginning to cut on it and believes it will run better 
than 4,000 feet to acre. Contains considerable sweet 
gum and some young oak. Lies along Bayou Macon in 
Louisiana. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 12.—The Southern Log- 
ging Association resumed its sessions this morning 
with President Langley on the job and other be- 
lated members present. 

T. G. Masterson, civil engineer of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., read a paper on the practical value 
of a civil engineer on logging operations. He de- 
scribed the various duties logging engineers were 
taking off the shoulders of the superintendents and 
the excellent results following the adoption of the 
system. ‘‘Large companies in the South find it 
desirable,’’? he said, ‘‘to maintain their own en- 
gineering force, but any company, large or small, 
will find that it pays to consult an engineer at least 
in the matter of its main lines, for one year’s experi- 
ence will demonstrate that the cost of such prepa- 
ration is small indeed, rarely exceeding 10 cents a 
thousand, when compared to the cost of even one 
section of poorly located and constructed main 
line.’’ 

A discussion revealed a general agreement about 
the value of engineering service by an engineer 
with practical knowledge of logging problems, but 
some members seemed rather doubtful of the wis- 
dom of employing any other kind of engineer regu- 
larly because their theories often were in conflict 
with the lessons taught by practical experience on 
the job. 

E. P. Gupton, Denkmann Lumber Co., Norfield, 
Miss., discussed problems in logging railroad con- 
struction from the viewpoint of personal experience, 
his conclusion being that a well built road is cheap- 
est in the end because it averts wreckage expense 
and reduces maintenance costs. 

The discussion of logging railroad construction 
with and without engineers consumed the remainder 
of the forenoon and was resumed aftet luncheon. 

It was followed by an address by Henry E. 
Hardtner, Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., on the 
use of denuded lands. He discussed the burning of 
slash, reforestation and stock raising. 

‘‘Some years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘I shocked my 
friends when I said that a crop of timber could be 
grown in forty to sixty years. I know now that a 
crop can be grown in twenty to thirty years, not 
large trees, as you find in a virgin forest, but a 
heavy stand of young, thrifty trees that will find 
a ready market for poles, ties, posts, pulpwood, 
firewood, turpentine, rosin ete., and at profitable 
prices.’? He explained how lands under reforesta- 
tion can be made to pay a fair annual return by 
livestock raising while the timber is growing. ‘‘I 
have great faith in the possibilities of cut-over pine 
lands when properly utilized,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ and 
I am sure that the wisdom of our people will find 
the correct way.’’ 

A symposium of logging with tractors followed, 
Messrs. MeLain and Walther, of Mississippi, and 
Rood, of Louisiana, relating their personal prae- 
tical experience with machines of the caterpillar 
type. All three reported favorably on economy 
and efficiency of these devices. ‘‘I have been log- 


ging for eighteen years,’’ said Mr. McLain, ‘‘and 
those tractors of mine beat anything I ever saw in 
getting out logs.’’ 

There followed a discussion of falling timber 
which occupied the rest of the afternoon. The dis- 
cussions in detail can not be condensed for tele- 
graph purposes and must be left for later presenta- 
tion. 

The convention will continue tomorrow. 

The Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica went into executive group sessions today ex- 
pecting to wind up their meeting tonight. During 
the day many of the visiting delegates went to 
Southport as guests of the Lucas E, Moore Stave 
Co. to inspect that company’s huge new stave plant 
and ecooperage factory. 





A MOST INOPPORTUNE BLAZE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 10.—Word reached the 
Baker-Reid Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Saturday, 
that the new sawmill of the Baker-Ellis Lumber 
Co., of near Amory, Miss., had been destroyed by 
fire late Friday, Nov. 7. The mill was a circular 
of about 35,000 feet capacity and had been run- 
ning only about a month, Because of some correc- 
tions asked by an insurance company before grant- 
ing a policy no insurance had yet been taken out 
by the company, tho it became eligible for a policy 
on the very day on which the fire occurred. 


VOTERS PREPARE TO. SWAT RADICALS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 8.—A sidelight on the 
universal sentiment against radical trade unionism 
in Seattle is found in the unprecedented | registra- 
tion for the school election and port election to be 
held Dee. 2. The books will close next Monday. 
The registration will exceed 75,000, an increase of 
12,000 over the registration for the municipal elec- 
tion last March. Ordinarily not one voter in five 
qualifies for the Seattle schoo! election, but the 
whole town seems to have roused itself into a de- 
termination that the reds and the bolsheviki shall 
not get control. of the city’s schools. 


EFFECT OF SEASONING ON IMPREGNATION 


MADISON, WIs., Nov. 10.—As a result of a co- 
operative study carried on between the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory and the manu- 
facturers of creosoted posts and poles some infor- 
mation has been provided as to the effect of certain 
seasoning conditions upon the impregnation proc- 
ess. The general recommendations drawn from this 
study are that careful, uniform seasoning which 
avoids large surface checks is to be preferred, from 
the standpoint of impregnation, to rapid seasoning 
with its resultant large checks or cracks. This un- 
doubtedly means that winter-cut material would be 
preferable to summer-cut stock, and that in all 
cases the poles during seasoning should be pro- 
tected by proper piling or shelter from direct rays 
of the sun. 











WOOD WINS AGAIN ON ITS MERITS 


While at work in that part of Lawrence County, 
Illinois, known as the oil section, I noted with much 
interest the many new modern country homes 
being erected. On almost every farm the old, 
yet serviceable, houses are being removed and 
new ones erected. The flow of oil from the many 
wells has furnished an abundance of money for any 
improvements the owners of farms may wish 
and as a whole the oil section farmers are equip- 
ping their farms with uptodate buildings and 
fences, having an almost unlimited number of ma- 
terials from which to choose and living where some 
materials can be had at almost the cost of mov- 
ing them but a short distance. This county has 
many gravel pits, making the cost of conerete con- 

















The new home of Sherman Gray, a farmer living in oil 


district of Lawrence County. Mr. Gray believes in 
wood and insisted upon its use. Note the fancy 
picket fence. 


[By Thomas M. Cisel] 


struction much lower than in other, less favored sec- 
tions. Despite this, almost the entire oil field of 
Lawrence County is rebuilding with wood, altho 
all high class lumber must come from a distance. 


Interested in this fact, I inquired of many 
builders and farmers the cause of the selection 
of wood as a building material. The replies of 
the entire number covered four points. The 
larger number claimed that they could erect a 
more beautiful structure from lumber at about 
the same cost as that of other materials and that 
a neatness could be had that was impossible with 
other materials without greater cost. Next in 
number were those who claimed that a building 
was not complete without a covering of paint 
and they had selected lumber because of its 
superior qualities for holding paint. Next in 
number were those who claimed they used wood 
because they wished to exclude moisture from 
the home and found that other materials absorbed 
and retained much moisture. A very small num- 
ber stated they selected wood because they could 
build with neighboring labor, and with less men. 


Here you find lumber, our oldest building mate- 
rial, still in the lead in a favored section where 
money is pley+tiful and other materials cheap. A 
few years ay there was a considerable boom in 
building with artificial stone, made from sand 
and gravel. Many large and small structures 
erected at that time have given poor service. 
Walls will absorb moisture from ground or roof, 
causing plaster to fall and paper to discolor. Where 
machinery is housed and there is no fire kept to 
dry the air the moisture causes rust and discolor- 


ing of paint. A St. Francisville firm erected a 
large building a few years ago, using concrete 
block walls with a flat roof. Following each 
rain moisture is absorbed from roof and ground 
until the walls are clouded for days with mois- 
ture, causing dampness within the rooms. 

Thruout this section of the State lumber seems 
to be the favorite material for houses, barns and 
other farm buildings. Builders have learned to 
select only the better grades of lumber for such 
uses—employing poorer grades sparingly and only 
where no great service is required. One very 
large user of the poorer grades is the oil operator 
who is constantly erecting and taking down rigs 
and various structures. All permanent struc- 
tures, such as power houses, tanks and pumping 
plants, are made of the best to be had. 








Buchanan School in oil field of Lawrence County, IIli- 
nois, one of several fine frame school buildings in the 


section. This school was built in 1914 
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RETAILERS’ EXHIBIT SCORES BIG SUCCESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10.—There is art in lum- 
ber. This has been demonstrated most forcibly 
to thousands of St. Louisans who have given close 
attention to the exhibit of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers) at the St. Louis expo- 
sition of industridl arts and crafts, which closes 
tomorrow after a four weeks’ run at the old South- 
ern Hotel Building. This sort of ex- 
position is something new in this 
country, being similar to the one held 
at Liege, Belgium, several years be- 
fore the war, The purpose was to show 
the value of art in industry and also to 
show that the artistry could be devel- 
oped in industry. There were exposi- 
tions of toys, of automobiles, shoes 
etc., all tending to emphasize the artis- 
tic side of industry. 

The exhibit of the St. Louis Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange was placed in 
charge of a committee headed by 
Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co. His work was 
done in a thoro manner. The exhibit 
occupied a commanding position on 
the first floor of the building, attract- 
ing thousands of visitors and impress- 
ing upon them the possibilities of art 
in lumber. One of the first things 
that greeted the visitor when he en- 
tered the exhibit was a display of 
photographs of timber scenes. These 
were enlargements of photographs 
made by the staff photographer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The frames 
of all of these photographs were made 
under Mr. Seidel’s direction. They 
were for the most part of rough strips, 
with rustic edges. To give them an 
artistic touch they were embellished 
with oxidized paint. On the bottom 
panels were tacked cards bearing the 
names of the woods. Top panels bore 
quotations from the works of Douglas 
Malloch, the lumberman poet. Every- 
one who stopped to gaze at these pho- 
tographs repeated the verse picked 
out to suit that particular view. The 
beauty of the lines was commented 
upon generally. There were sixteen 
of these frames. ‘he frame boards 
had a six inch face, and they were 
42x35 inches in size. There were other 
photographs in frames of natural 


A SAMPLE OF THE ARTISTICALLY DISPLAYED 


bark, A redwood scene had a frame of redwood; 
a southern pine scene, a frame made of that wood; 
a fir scene, a fir frame; and a spruce scene was 
framed in spruce. 

Along one side, below the row of pictures, were 
flower boxes made of redwood and containing 
paper flowers. - Underneath these were a number 


TIMBER SCENES 


of fir panels, stained in many different colors, show- 
ing the possibilities of producing artistic effects in 
this wood. A redwood board also had been stained 
to show ten different finishes. The southern pine 
exhibit created considerable interest. In one cor- 
ner of the room was a country estate in miniature, 
showing how artistic effects in building could best 
be had by the use of wood. The ex- 
hibit came here from Dayton, Ohio, 
and has been described previously in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There 
was a highly polished table made of 
southern pine, and a chair also of 
that wood. A board of California 
sugar pine was shown, with the state- 
ment that it is the ideal lumber for 
pattern stock. Redwood was called 
‘«The wonder wood of the world,’’ 
and it was said of spruce that it was 
‘‘the lumber that built the airplanes 
for the United States.’’ 

While art was impressed upon all 
by the exhibit, the utilitarian side was 
not neglected. Southern pine struc- 
tural timbers, both rough and dressed, 
were exhibited and fir timbers were 
shown in the same way. Redwood 
posts bore the slogan, ‘‘ Redwood for 
durability; redwood resists decay.’’ 
Ice cream freezers made here of red- 
wood, were also on display. 

‘Lhe educational purposes of the ex- 
position were emphasized, two attend- 
ants explaining the exhibits to visitors. 
The various member yards of the ex- 
change took turns in supplying these 
men. In the evening, the executives 
of these companies came with their 
wives. In preparing the exhibit the 
retailers were assisted by the Southern 
Pine Association and the C. A. Good- 
year Co., Fort Bragg, Calif. It was 
a splendid exhibit, and its results will 
be felt for many years, 


AccorDING to the bureau of statis- 
ties of the Department of Labor the 
average increase in the price of com- 
mon foods in the United States, com- 
pared with 1913, is 91 percent. For 
the period from Aug. 15, 1918, to Aug. 
15, 1919, the average increase was 12 
percent. 





SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN IN CONFERENCE 


TOLEDO, OuI0, Nov. 10.—Southern pine lumber 
manufacturers are threatened both from within and 
without—from internal lethargy regarding the ful- 
fillment of orders and lack of codperation with 
salesmen and dealers, and from invasion into the 
central West by Pacific coast interests. These 
were the outstanding developments at a meeting of 
representatives of District No. 11, Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association, held here in the 
Hotel Secor, Nov. 7. 

The convention was attended by about fifty rep- 
resentatives and dealers from Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. The meeting took on 
the nature of a conference in which frank state- 
ments were made about conditions and practices 
which have threatened to destroy confidence and 
the codperation which is sought toward the end of 
lifting the lumber industry to a higher plane. 


Tackle the Problem of Unfilled Orders 


E. J. Hurst, president of the national organiza- 
tion and representing several mills in the southern 
pine regions, made a brief talk in which he ana- 
lyzed conditions and the reason of inadequate pro- 
duction, and answered a great many questions that 
served to clarify the trade atmosphere and open 
the way to a better understanding. One of the 
matters put bluntly to Mr. Hurst was the state- 
ment that manufacturers of the South are not ex- 
ercising their best efforts, if any at all, to restore 
and maintain confidence which has been shattered 
by failure to live up to agreements in the shipment 
of lumber. Discussion on this subject was opened 
by W. E. Kilmer, assistant secretary of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, who pre- 
sented a list of 100 manufacturers who have ac- 
cepted orders in apparent good faith and failed or 
neglected to fill them. Replies to many inquiries 
about delayed shipments have been unsatisfactory, 
and in some cases such inquiries have been ignored 
entirely. In other instances, Mr. Kilmer said, 
replies have bordered on impudence and uncalled 
for resentment. 

Mr. Kilmer, however, did not hesitate to explain 


that the Ohio association does not bear any malice 
or ill feeling toward the southern pine manufac- 
turers, and has not and will not use the names of 
the offenders as a blacklist. He declared that the 
purpose in compiling the names and making a 
record of correspondence was systematically to 
learn the reason for delayed orders, some of which 
were declared to be three years old. 

The discussion brought forth the statement from 
William Ryan, dean of the Toledo lumbermen and 
former president of the Ohio association, that 
manufacturers who refuse to make shipments on a 
rising market should be boycotted. 

Four names on the Kilmer list were declared to 
be those of members of the Southern Pine Agso- 
ciation, and a motion was offered by James H. 
Hyle, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, to have these names forwarded to J. E. 
Rhodes,, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, with the request that he ascertain if 
possible why shipments have been delayed or ig- 
nored. 

Tho facts were plainly stated regarding non-ful- 
fillment of orders, there was no feeling of ill will. 
W. B. Stayer, of Pittsburgh, assistant secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, who sounded a ringing appeal for the 
brotherhood of man in the lumber trade, declared 
that a similar list is being prepared in his home 
State. ' 

It was the opinion of L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, 
that many faults may be traced to the offices of 
the manufacturers, where there is lack of codpera- 
tion between management and sales departments. 
Mr. Hurst agreed with him, and Mr. Ryan declared 
that there is a growing practice among salesmen to 
solicit orders and at the same time, thru either de- 
liberation or ignorance of supply, arouse false 
hopes of delivery. 


Deluge of Orders Resulted in Overselling 


Salesmen and manufacturers were defended in 
this connection by Mr. Hurst. He declared that 
since last spring every manufacturer has been 


swamped with orders following the lifting of em- 


bargoes and other war time restrictions. Every 
salesman on the road encountered a deluge of or- 
ders. It was natural under these conditions that 
they were unaware that the supply was suddenly 
disappearing, because they had no idea of how 
much business their fellow salesmen were doing. 

Concerning inroads being made into the central 
field by the Pacific coast lumbermen a note of warn- 
ing was sounded to southern manufacturers by Mr. 
Stayer. He explained that during the war when 
Southern Pine Association interests were diverted 
to more serious matters than competition the Pa- 
cific coast men invaded this section, and are now 
rapidly extending their trade. Mr. Stayer said 
there was no desire to shut out legitimate business, 
but that it is up to the southern manufacturers to 
arise and protect what rightfully belongs to them. 
It was pointed out that this could be brought about 
only thru coéperation and a better understanding 
between manufacturer and dealer. 

Urges That Lumbermen Sell the Home Idea 

H. S. Warwick, sales manager of the King- 
Thompson company, of Columbus, Ohio, and one of 
the promoters of Upper Arlington, a classic suburb 
of Columbus, gave the convention some valuable 
pointers on salesmanship. The time has come, he 
declared, when salesmen must get away from think- 
ing in terms of board measure. He added: 

In. the development of Upper Arlington, which has 
become renowned from coast to coast because of its 
innovations, we are not merely selling houses, we are 
selling the home appeal. We are not offering the 
tangible things, such as walls, roofs and foundations, 
but we are developing the home idea. 

In our suburban work we take advantage of every 
psychological situation and use advertising freely. 
Don’t let your vision be blurred by tangible things 
measured in terms of feet and inches. Originate 
slogans, capitalize them, create an interest in home 
building and lead the masses to the home idea, and in 
this fashion you will build a trade foundation that 
can not be shaken. 

You will have to work out bee own ideas along this 
line. I am merely showing what we have accomplished 
in the real estate business, a goal that can be reached 
in any business whether it be selling lumber or any 
other commodity. Put force into your work, think, 
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originate and pull together toward the end of estab- 
lishing the home or its proper height; you will find 
it more profitable in the end than selling a bill of 
goods for whit it represents in feet per price list. 


Wholesaler Necessary to the Small Mill 


Wholesalers are placed between the upper and 
nether mill stones, in the opinion of James H. 
Austin, jr., vice president of the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh. They are ground from both sides, he 
said, by the manufacturer and dealer. He declared: 


But the wholesaler performs an important function. 
It has been my observation that the small manufac- 
turer could not operate if it were not for the aid given 
by wholesalers in affording distribution of output. 
One of the vital points to be taken into consideration 
is that the wholesaler is able to promote quick deliv- 
eries by dividing an order between several small manu- 
facturers. And the wholesaler is a great factor in 
stabilizing prices, 

I would make this criticism: There is too wide a 


range of prices as between the various manufacturers. 
Of course, you southern gentlemen will say that this 
is on account of production and marketing conditions. 
I believe that every manufacturer should devote his 
time to getting better prices for the low grade mate- 
rials. Exploitation of the lower grades would tend 
to keep the stocks leveled up and eliminate a great 
deal of the shortage in finish. 

Too often the dealer has asked the wholesaler, 
“What are you getting out of this?’ It is not right 
for them to come to us with such questions. We are 
all in this business to make profit. Don’t begrudge 
the wholesaler what he gains. He gets his only in 
the face of competition, and no more than he is en- 
titled to. All we ask is that you tote fair with us 
and we will tote fair with you. 


Conditions Ripe for Big Building Boom 
The present labor strikes came in for a share of 
discussion and it was the general belief that they 
would be settled soon and satisfactorily. Bolshe- 
vism would be crushed, and that this would be fol- 


lowed by the greatest building activity in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Mr. Hyle was outspoken against the attitude of 
labor, which has been so well paid, he said, that 
even the commonest laborer in some of the strike 
zones can afford to wear $15 silk shirts. ‘‘ But, 
out of all this unrest there will be born a new era 
of building. One reason for this is that during 
the last two years we have had unprecedented crops 
which sold for big profits. The result is that the 
banks are overflowing with deposits. In Ohio alone 
there has been an increase of one hundred and ten 
millions of dollars in deposits over the figures of a 
year ago. Now is the time to get out and hustle, 
to produce more and to sell more; now is the time 
of your salvation, not tomorrow or next year.’’ 

Following the convention there was a banquet 
at the Hotel Secor. 





PLANS FOR PERMANENT TIMBER SUPPLY OFFERED 


New York, Nov. 13.—The report of the com- 
mittee on forest conservation to be presented to- 
morrow to the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
assembled in convention here, outlines a forest 
policy of a practical, tangible nature. The report 
follows: 


Any problem looking toward the solution of the 
problem of a permanent timber supply must be: 

(a) Adequate and practical to produce the needed 
results, 

(b) Just to all interests concerned. 

(c) Acceptable to the majority. 

We believe that to grow the bulk of the older and 
larger sizes of timber, public ownership of timber 
land—national or State—with private cutting and 
marketing operations is the most feasible solution 
of the problem. The production of large size timber 
is too long an undertaking with too great hazards 
and too low a rate of return to attract private capital 
in adequate amount. The State and national govern- 
ments, whose primary concern is the welfare of all citi- 
zens and industries, can best afford to engage in the 
long time undertakings of timber growing at a low 
rate of return upon invested capital. On the other 
hand, the public will get much better service if the 
operations of transforming stumpage into merchant- 
able commodities and their distribution are left to the 
energy, initiative and ingenuity of private capital 
under such silvicultural regulations as will best per- 
petuate the supply of raw material. 

We believe that there is urgent need for speeding 
adoption and execution of a forest policy by the 
national and State governments in codperation to ac- 
complish these things: 

First: A forest survey and land classification to 
determine what we have in the way of present supplies 
and the areas which may properly be designated as 
necessary for watershed protection and as affording 
opportunity for future timber supply. 

Seconp: <A great enlargement and extension to all 
appropriate parts of the country of the public purchase 
of cut-over lands, for which ample precedent has been 
established in the East by the Federal government and 


by some of the States. National forests in the West 
created by the setting aside of land from the public 
domain now contain some 135,000,000 acres. Much 
of this land, however, is but poorly forested and even 
under a much more extensive planting policy than has 
yet been proposed will not be a source of any consider- 
able timber supply for a long time. The best interests 
of the country would seem ultimately to require at 
least twice the present area of public forests. 


THIRD: A much more vigorous and general exten- 
sion of Federal coéperation with the States in fire 
prevention along the lines of the Weeks law, coupled 
with such additional measures in the different States 
as will most reduce the fire hazard and afford oppor- 
tunity for natural reproduction. 

FourtH: The States, thru the adoption of uni- 
formly fair forest taxation laws, the establishment of 
forest nurseries and the preparation of forest working 
plans, should offer every possible encouragement to 
the owner who wishes to grow timber upon his land, 
If the owner of land, which after competent examina- 
tion is classified as valuable only for timber growing, 
still refuses to take advantage of the opportunities 
provided for such undertakings, the land should then 
be acquired by the public at a fair valuation and made 
a part of the system of public forests. 

FirtH: With a few notable exceptions, forest 
planting has not yet been seriously undertaken in the 
United States. Very properly the most immediate 
concern is the protection of the timber we already 
have, but with this because of the time element in- 
volved there should be carried out, wherever sufficient 
fire protection can be secured, a very large portion of 
forest planting upon the lands which have been so 
far denuded that there is no hope of securing another 
crop thru natural reproduction. 

We especially urge that every effort be made to unite 
the professional foresters of the country, the timber 
land owners and the consumers of forest products 
upon an immediate program of greatly increased fire 
protection, and much more general public acquisition 
of cut-over lands, 

The question of adequate timber supply affects every 
pulp and paper manufacturer in the United States, 
without regard to whether or not he be a timber land 
owner. During the last nine years our mills have 


used 9,264,000 cords of imported pulp wood. While 
the total quantity of pulp wood used increased 159 
percent from 1899 to 1918, the cost increased 633 
percent. 

In the northeastern States 75 percent of the region 
is potentially forest land and should be kept in condi- 
tion to furnish a permanent supply of raw mate 
and water power for our basic industries, among 
which pulp and paper manufacturing takes first rank. 
No other large scale method of wood utilization equals 
that of pulp and paper manufacture in the complete- 
ness with which the raw material is utilized, It is 
the one great industry in which there is much hope 
for the practice of forestry as a commercial under- 
taking upon privately owned land. 


The report then proposes special measures for 
the northeastern States, where pulp wood can read- 
ily be produced if proper assistance is given, in- 
cluding the following: A survey to determine how 
land should be reforested; provision for the State 
to take charge of reforesting operations, making 
the cost a lien against the crop, to be discharged 
when cut under State supervision; an offer of facili- 
ties for small holders as well as large land owners to 
reforest barren areas, and the establishment of a 
definite policy for the management, operation and 
reforestation of State owned land that will permit 
the cutting of the matured crop under such regula- 
tions as will maintain the forest in a reproductive 
condition with proper regard for its value as the 
natural home of wild life and a place of recreation 
for the people. The report then concludes, saying: 

We are not asking for any undue concessions to the 
timber land owner. We are asking simple justice in 
the treatment of a specialized form of property and 
facilities for the development of this property to the 
best advantage. The problem is beyond the power of 
the industrial owner to solve. It can be solved only 


by full cojperation of the owner, the Government and 
the public. 





WHAT CLUBS 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS END SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Nov. 10.—The Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club wound up its year Nov. 6 
with a tournament and unofficial meeting at the 
Overbrook Golf Club. There was a high wind, the 
course was heavy from recent rains, and scores 
were generally high. John H. Schofield won the 
first low net prize, E. H. Headley second, William 
H. Fritz third, and Ben C. Currie fourth. Mr. 
Headley made the best low gross score. An ex- 
cellent dinner was served to twenty-one who re- 
mained, and a farewell meeting of goodfellowship 
was held, at which some of the newly elected mem- 
bers spoke. 

The players and their scores were: 

J. H. Schofield, 115-35-80; B. C. Currie, 108-20-88 ; 
W. H. Fritz, 110-26-84; J. Elmer Troth, 111-20-91 ; 
F. A. Benson, 116-21-95; J. A. Finley, 101-10-91 ; E. F. 
Bracken, 135-28-107 ; H. C. Magruder, 122-25-97 ; E. H. 
Headley, 94-12-82; Chas. F. Felin, 124-30-94; W. R. 
Nicholson, jr., 130-36-94; Amos Y. Lesher, 136-35-101 ; 
J. I. Coulbourn, 117-25-92; William Henry Smedley, 
122-28-94; Frank Buck, 111-18-93; Stuart Buck, 118- 
25-93; J. Anderson Ross, 109-18-91; Volney Bennett, 
115-18-97; Irving A. Collins, 107-15-92; Harry G. 
Parker, 123-28-95 ; Robert Lippincott, 116-12-104 ; John 
J. Little, Thomas R. Marshall, J. G. Conner, Watson 
Malone, S. E. Slaymaker, jr., and S. B. Vrooman, jr., 
no cards, 


— 
— 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10.—A stated meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was 
held in the Exchange Rooms Thursday afternoon, 
with President Robert E. Hilles: officiating. The 
legislative and railroad and transportation com- 
mittees reported joint consideration of the Ransdell 
Bill, but were opposed to any form of Government 
control greater than that now exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Their findings 
were approved. The exchange took no action on 
industrial matters brought up by the League for 
Industrial Rights. A resolution of regret and 
sympathy on the death of the late Alexander 8. 
McGaughan was presented and adopted. Approval 


AND EXCHANGES ARE DOING 


of the daylight saving campaign of the National 
Daylight Saving Association was referred to the 
legislative committee. The White Pine Association 
of the Tonawandas called attention to a large 
organization for the handling of coal and lumber 
at retail, but the exchange did not find it necessary 
to take any action in the matter. President Hilles 
and Fred 8. Underhill reported on the meeting of 
the buyers of foreign nations recently held at At- 
lantic City. 


~ 


PREPARE FOR ANNUAL ELECTION 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 11.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at its semimonthly meeting at 
the Hotel Gayoso, Nov. 8, expressed its willingness, 
thru President H. J. M. Jorgensen, to investigate 
the necds of the lumber inspection class in the 
Crockett Vocational School and to supply the school 
with a building that will serve as a class room and 
also as a storage place for lumber needed in making 
the work of the students practical. This action 
was taken following an interesting address on the 
work of the school, with particular reference to the 
inspection department, by Prof. Highsaw, prin- 
cipal of this institution. The latter will look into 
the subject and give the club an estimate of the 
necessary outlay while a committee from this or- 
ganization will be appointed to go thoroly into the 
matter. ; 








We believe that you are succeed- 
ing in your efforts to make the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
best lumber journal published.— 
W. M. LINGO, vice president and 
general manager Lingo Lumber Co., 


Dallas, Tex. 











Two nominating committees to select candidates 
for officers in the club during the ensuing year will 
be appointed at the meeting Nov. 22. They will 
announce the names of their candidates Dee. 6 and 
the election will follow one week later, Dee. 13. 

President Jorgensen paid a beautiful tribute to 
the memory of W. L. Crenshaw in calling for the 
report of the membership committee, of which he 
was chairman at the time of Mr. Crenshaw’s sud- 
den death, and the ¢lub later, by unanimous rising 
vote, adopted resolutions which were ordered spread 
upon the minutes and sent to members of the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

William Whitman, of the Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co., was elected an active member. Three 
applications for membership were filed by the prop- 
er committee. 

It was made known thru one of the communica- 
tions read to the club that F. C. Zupke, who was 
engaged in the lumber business at Memphis for 
some years under the firm name of F. C. Zupke & 
Co., plans to visit the United States as soon as he 
can secure proper passports. Altho a citizen of 
the United States, he was interned by the German 
authorities during the war and his property was 
seized by the German government. 


EXCHANGE HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING 


Ba.timorE, Mp., Nov. 10.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the managing committee of the Lumber Ex- 
change, held last Monday at the rooms of the Old 
Colony Club, in the Southern Hotel, the general 
business situation in the lumber trade received at- 
tention and formed the subject of a considerable 
discussion. The committee went on record as fa- 
voring the recommendations of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as to the disposal of vessels 
held by the Shipping Board. The Buckler Lumber 
Co. was admitted to membership in the Exchange. 
It is engaged in the hardwood and southern pine 
wholesale business. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Record Attendance at Timber Tax Questionnaire Conference—Reports Show Hardwood Production Decreas- 
ing—Improved Shingle Selling Methods Planned—A Housing Show Extraordinary 


HEAR QUESTIONNAIRE EXPLAINED 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 10.—The largest gath- 
ering of millmen there has ever been at any meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
was present at the Hotel Mason on Nov. 7 and 8. 
Approximately two hundred fifty manufacturers at- 
tended to hear Maj. Mason go into the details in 
regard to the timber questionnaire. Maj. Mason 
explained that this was not such a dreadful thing 
as almost everyone made out, and that it was only a 
matter of having records from which to fill it out. 
Maj. Mason was followed by Mr. Allen of the Na- 
tional association, and then short talks were made 
by others who are interested in the questionnaire. 

Maj. Mason and Mr. and Mrs, Allen left imme- 
diately after the meeting Saturday for St. Augus- 
tine, Daytona and Tampa, making the trip in an 
automobile. On this trip Maj. Mason will be shown 
thru various timber holdings of some of the large 
manufacturers in south Florida, and incidentally 
will be shown some of the beauties of the wonderful 
playground of the South. 


WEST VIRGINIANS CONFER 


ELxins, W. Va., Nov. 10.—At a meeting of the 
Central West Virginia Fire Protective Association 
here there was a discussion of what action the asso- 
ciation should take in the present agitation for 
legislation compelling the practice of forestry by 
private timber owners. A legislative committee 
was appointed composed of Merritt Wilson, chair- 
man; Charles W. Luke and B. L. Roberts. The 
committee was instructed to report at a later meet- 
ing with a definite program. 

The association arranged to send a representa- 
tion to Charleston to meet with the southern branch 
of the organization in February, while a joint 
meeting with the southern branch, State and Fed- 
eral officers was arranged to be held in Elkins 
April 20, next year. 

State Forest, Fish and Game Warden Clare W. 
Harding pledged additional lookout towers as soon 
as the State funds are available. 

An exhibit of fire protective posters, literature 
and equipment was loaned for the meeting by the 
Federal Forest Service at Washington. 


ene 


HARDWOOD STOCKS MAY BE VERY SCARCE 


CINCINNATI, Ont0, Nov. 11.—There was a smaller 
attendance than usual at the Open Competition 
Plan meeting of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association in this city today. The 
weather of the last few weeks, very unfavorable for 
mill operations, had something to do with keeping 
manufacturers away, while the questionnaire con- 
ference at Asheville, N. C., drew other members. 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the associa- 
tion, who has been a regular attendant, had to go 
to Asheville, and he was represented here by his 
assistant, Arthur John. The blizzard in the Great 
Lake regions also caused a disappointment, in that 
it resulted in the detention in Minnesota of W. A. 
Babbitt, of South Bend, Ind., who was scheduled 
to give the members a talk on ‘‘Manufacturing 
Hardwood Dimension Stock,’’ and who did not get 
here until late at night, after the members had dis- 
persed to their homes. 

Reports presented at the meeting showed produc- 
tion but 78 percent of normal during the last month, 
which compares with 91 percent the previous month, 
while the inability of mills to make shipments as 
desired has put the holdings of unsold stocks at 48 
percent of normal, as against 46 percent the pre- 
vious month. Demand continues good and there 
are more than the usual inquiries from furniture 
and vehicle manufacturers, automobile builders 
being especially active in the market. The outlook 
was generally reported as unsatisfactory from a 
producing standpoint, and it was said that unless 
there is a decided improvement in that regard with- 
in the next ten days there will be such a shortage of 
hardwood stocks next spring as the trade never be- 
fore has known. It is now so late in the season, 
and labor supply is generally so unsatisfactory in 
both quantity and efficiency, that there is no pros- 
pect for any material increase of production, and 
consequently there is no ground on which to base 
any expectation of lower prices, which it is recog- 
nized consumers would be glad to see. Every fea- 
ture of the hardwood situation is against any sag 
of the market, in the opinion of the manufacturers. 

Cars were reported to be in better volume in some 
sections and scarcer in others. A few members 
said they have been able to secure their full re- 
quirements, while others reported their allotments 





scarcely 20 percent of what they needed. Those 
who reported getting all the cars they called for 
admitted that it had taken all the persuasion they 
could bring to bear and was accompanied by a lot 
of grumbling on the part of transportation officials 
of the railroads. 

Collections were reported generally satisfactory. 

The date for the next regular meeting in this 
city is Dec. 9. 


SHINGLE SELLING CHANGES SOUGHT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 8.—Selling shingles ‘‘ by 
the square’’ and ‘‘on the square’’ will be one of 
the leading topies to be placed before the third 
annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress in Seattle Dec. 
10 and 11. In a cireular addressed to all the mills, 
Secretary J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, invites 
comment on the proposed change, and asks manu- 
facturers to come prepared to vote ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘*no.’? The question is put up to the millmen at 
this time in order that they may be prepared to 
consider it both in its broader phases and in detail. 
The plan is that, beginning Jan, 1, 1920, red cedar 
shingles be packed so that four bundles have a 
covering capacity of one square (100 square feet), 
based on 41%4-inch weather exposure for 16-inch 
shingles and 54-inch exposure for 18-inch shingles. 
The change is desirable because (1) it provides a 
directly comparable basis for price comparison with 
other types of roofing materials; (2) it provides a 
much simpler basis of computation of ‘‘shingles 
required;’’ (3) it docs away with all charges that 
shingles are ‘‘short count;’’ (4) it complies with 
weights and measures laws the nation over; (5) 
it provides a sale unit that takes a smaller selling 
price. 

Dealers and salesmen the country over have rec- 
ommended the ‘‘square’’ basis unanimously. The 
Canadian mills favor the change. It is argued that 
there can be no better time to shift to the ‘‘square’’ 
method than the present moment, when shingle 
stocks are the lowest ever known. 





Anything that benefits the boys and girls 
makes a favorable impression on the whole 
community. An effective plan for local 
advertising is described on page 40. 











BOOSTS CUT-OVER LAND DEVELOPMENT 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—For the first time the 
organized forees of the cut-over land movement of 
the country and the drainage interests have gotten 
together in the common cause of development. ‘l'his 
spirit of codperation, which augurs well for the 
future, manifested itself today in the enthusiastic 
reception which was given to the address of A. G. T. 
Moore, director of cut-over land utilization of the 
eighth annual drainage congress, meeting at the 
Planters Hotel. 


In addition to the Southern Pine Association, 
Mr. Moore addressed the congress in behalf of 
other organizations whose aim is to develop cut-over 
lands, as follows: Southern Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization, Baltimore, Md.; North 
Carolina Land Owners’ Association, Wilmington, 
N. C.; South Carolina Land Owners’ Association, 
Charleston, 8. C.; Georgia Land Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Waycross, Ga.; Florida Land Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla., and Mississippi Land 
Owners’ Association, Gulfport, Miss. 


Mr. Moore declared that the owners of cut-over 
lands have a common interest with the owners of 
so called swamp or overflow lands in bringing both 
classes of land promptly into beneficial agricul- 
tural use. In part, Mr. Moore said: 


The owners of these two classes ‘of land have in the 
past been too pfone to consider their interests diver- 
gent, and indeed they are in so far as direct lands sales 
are concerned, but there has not been exhibited in the 
past a sufficient spirit of codperation between them to 
the end that the South as a whole get her stride 
toward idle land utilization. 

There are three distinct drainage problems confront- 
ing the South—that of the overflow lands in the Gulf 
States, the everglades of Florida and the overflow 
lands of the South Atlantic States. The everglades 
I believe we may dismiss as a consideration because 
thru the Florida State’s cojperation with private en- 
terprise that problem seems well on the way toward 
solution. There is much room, however, for con- 
structive activity with Federal and State coéperation 
in the other sections of the South mentioned, and the 
South should get strongly behind the socalled Smith- 
Chamberlain bill to the end that this constructive 
activity be facilitated and expedited. 


EASTERN SALESMEN CONFER 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10.—The Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association met Friday night in 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. Secre- 
tary EK. C. Strong reported that the employment 
committee was making progress in its proposed 
campaign of nationwide advertising and service. 
The meeting approved the action of the directors 
in expelling a member who was accused of methods 
of doing business not in accordance with the by- 
laws, thus making good their statement that a 
member who did not uphold the principles they 
stood for could not remain a member. After 
some discussion it was decided to hold the De- 
cember meeting at the City Club, with a dinner. 

J. C. Tennant, of the Babcock Lumber Co., then 
read a paper on ‘‘ Hardwood Stocks as Seen Thru 
a Salesman’s Spectacles,’’? in which he reviewed 
the present excessive demand and the decreased 
production necessitating many mills withdrawing 
from the market; moreover, he declared, this situa- 
tion presages continued scarcity for the future. 
He thought that under the circumstances the hard- 
wood salesmen owe it to their trade to make these 
conditions plain to them and to disabuse their 
minds of any reduction in price for a long time to 
come. 

For a profitable hour the salesmen discussed inti- 
mate matters, including purchasing agents, methods 
of retail buyers, experiences, and the market con- 
ditions in each line. White pine is destined to be 
high and scarce, while southern and North Caro- 
lina are just now offered freely; cypress supply 
is behind, and prices generally are firm, accord- 
ing to the reports made by the members. In dis- 
cussing the trade, it was noted that the desire ap- 
parently was to be more than fair, even liberal, in 
the matter of adjustment of claims. The transit 
car came in for discussion and found opponents 
and champions. 


~ 


TO STAGE IMMENSE HOUSING SHOW 


Dayton, Onto, Nov. 11.—What is said will be 
the largest home building exposition ever held in 
the United States is planned in connection with the 
annual conventions of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers and the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen which open in this 
city Jan. 19, continuing for six days. 

Plans have been completed for an educational 
exposition of home building, home beautification 
and every phase of the problem of home ownership 
and construction, on a scale that will surpass any 
similar enterprise with which those in charge of the 
plans are acquainted, they say. The allied build- 
ing interests of this and other cities will be back 
of the exposition and help in putting it across. 

The detailed management of the exposition will 
be in the hands of William A. Abercrombie, of 
New Orleans, a member of the staff of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who has been 
attending expositions for more than a decade with 
the various eypress housing exhibits. Mr. Aber- 
crombie has been loaned by his association for two 
months on behalf of the local committee. 

The committee in charge of the display is com- 
posed of 8. S. King, chairman; H. W. Requarth, 
A. W. Bockel, C. E. Bice, W. B. Stewart and’ T. J. 
Callahan. 

An initial budget for financing the enterprise has 
been approved, calling for an expenditure of $6,000. 
This will be spent in decorating and providing 
entertainment features incident to the show. 

The exhibition is planned to include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Exhibits for the lay public, showing types of 
construction, landscape gardening, home adornment 
and exhibits designed to educate the public as to 
methods of financing homes for citizens of every finan- 
cial status. This is on the theory that every wage 
earner who can afford to rent a home can afford to 
own a better home than he rents. 


2. Exhibits for the school pupil to stimulate the 
rising generation to an appreciation of the importance 
of home ownership and an understanding of some of 
the technical problems of construction which every 
home owner should master. This feature will take 
the form of contests between the manual training 
school pupils of Dayton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus and Toledo. An appropriation has been made 
to provide handsome cash prizes for this feature. 

8. Exhibits of a technical character of especial 
appeal to those directly concerned with the building 
industry. This feature is provided in compliment to 
the two conventions of lumbermen which are coming 
to Dayton during the week of the show, and whose 
combined attendance will bring more than two thou- 
sand home building material merchants to the city. 


The outline for the show, which has been ap- 
proved, was suggested by Findley M. Torrence, sec- 
retary‘ of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
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Dealers. Mr. Torrence has been made an ex officio 
member of the committee in charge of the plans, 

Plans for the exposition have been approved by 
various civ', social and religious organizations of 
the city and the enterprise has also been assured 
the hearty endorsement of the city and county ad- 
ministrations. 





EXPLAIN STORAGE CHARGE RULINGS 


NEw York, Nov. 10.—Realizing the importance 
of general order No. 7-A recently issued by the 
director general of railroads covering demurrage 
rules, in which a number of pertinent changes 
have been made, tho the rates are the same; viz., 
$2 for each of the first four days and $5 for each 
succeeding day after the expiration of the free 
time allowed, W. S. Phippen, traffic manager of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has issued a bulletin to the members covering 
the changes, as follows: 


RuLe 2, Norn.—The term “diversion” or “reconsign- 
ment” will be applied as defined in the reconsignment 
tariffs of this railroad, except that under this rule 
when a car is placed for delivery at destination a 
“turnover” (or order for delivery to another party) 
which does not involve an additional movement of the 
car is not a reconsignment, 


RULE 38, SECTION B-2.—Orders for disposition or re- 
consignment, when mailed, wired or otherwise trans- 
mitted by the reconsignor to agent of the carrier at 
point where cars are held, or to the agent of any car- 
rier named in the bill of lading contract or partici- 
pating in the transportation transaction, unless other- 
wise provided by tariff, will release cars at 7 a. m. of 
the date such orders are received by any such agent, 


provided they are sent or given prior to the date re- 
ceived. Such orders mailed, wired or otherwise trans- 
mitted and received the same date will release cars at 
the hour the orders are received by any such agent. 
Date of mailing to be determined by the postmark. 
NoTeE.—When order releasing a car is sent to this 
railroad by United States mail and the order is not 
received by the addressee, the car shall be considered 
released as of the date the order should have been de- 
livered; provided proof is furnished by the claimant 
that the order was deposited in the United States mail 
properly stamped and addressed on the date claimed. 
RULE 4, SECTION E-1.—When carload freight is re- 
fused at destination notice of such refusal shall, within 
twenty-four hours thereafter, be sent by wire to con- 
signor, when known, at his expense, or, when not 
known, to agent at point of shipment, who shall be 
required promptly to notify the shipper if known. 
We also call attention to the following conference 
ruling issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission : 
DEMURRAGE AND STORAGE RuLES.—Upon inquiry and 
to remove the confusion that exists among carriers and 
shippers, Held, That demurrage, track storage and off- 
track storage not in transit are controlled by the 
tariffs in effect contemporaneously with the accrual of 
these services, and therefore are subject to such 
changes as lawfully may be made in the applicable 
tariffs during the period of accrual; that off-track 
storage in transit is controlled by the tariffs in effect 
upon the date of shipment. (Rescinding conference 
rulings 405 and 473.) 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S C..UB MEETS 

EVANSVILLE, INp.,- Nov. 12.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club Nov. 
11 the secretary, William 8. Partington, was in- 
structed to write to the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and to ask its coéperation in having 
a thru sleeper service installed on the Louisville & 





Nashville Railroad between Evansville and Mem- 
phis. 

In a general discussion of lumber prices it was 
the consensus of the members that the present 
prices would remain firm for some months to come 
owing to the shortage of both hardwood and soft- 
wood and the advanced cost of production. Stocks 
were reported low in many sections of the country. 

The next meeting of the club will be held Nov. 
9, at which time officers for the ensuing year will 
be elected. 


ST. LOUIS GOLFERS CLOSE SEASON 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—L. E. Cornelius, presi- 
dent of the Cornelius Lumber Co., was elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
St. Louis at the annual dinner at Midland Valley 
Country Club last night. The election followed 
the tournament, an all-day affair that marked the 
close of the second season of the association. Other 
officers elected were: J. L. Benas, vice president 
Waldstein Lumber Co., vice president; C. P. Jen- 
nings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., secretary, 
and E. W. Wiese, vice president Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co., treasurer. 

E. R. Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz 
Lumber Co., won the cup offered by Lumber, with 
a score of 84., His handicap was 5. W. P. Ander- 
son, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mereantile Co., Mr. Cornelius and Mr. Wiese tied 
for second honors, with net scores of 88, Mr. An- 
derson’s handicap being 25, Mr. Wiese’s 15 and 
Mr. Cornelius’ 3. 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Nov. 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 


Mason Hotel, Jacksonvile, Fla. Semiannual 
Nov. 19—-American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan meeting, South- 


western District, Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La. 


Nov. 19—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La. Monthly meeting. 


Nov. 28—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

Dec. 2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
9-11—National Rivers and Harbor 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
10-11—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
13—Lumbermen’'s Club of Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
2—Lumber Section, Toronto 
Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
9—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, 
Annual. 
Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealer’s Association, Toron- 
to, Ont. Annual. 
13—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 
16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 16—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan.19-22—-Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

19-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 
Jan. 20-22—-Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 
Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual. 
21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Indiana. Annual, 
20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
28-30—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual. 
28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotei, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 
Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Annual. 
Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
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ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annual. 

March 1-13—Mississipp Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 





DATE FOR MOUNTAIN STATES ANNUAL 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 10.—Secretary R. D. Mun- 
dell, of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, announces that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held here at the Brown Palace 
Hotel on Jan. 20, 21 and 22, 1920, and arrange- 
ments are now being made for the business sessions 
of the convention. He also advises that the Den- 
ver Knot-Hole Club is meeting weekly to make ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the visiting 
retailers during the convention. 





DATE FOR CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURERS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 8.—C. Stowell 
Smith, secretary-manager of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held Jan. 16, 1920, in the offices of the 
association here. Plans have not gone forward far 
enough as yet to make announcement of the pro- 
gram that will be carried out. 





PLANS FOR WESTERN RETAIL ANNUAL 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 8.—The annual meeting 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in Boise, Idaho, Feb. 19, 20 and 21, will be a record 
breaker in many ways, stated A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary, today. ‘‘The meeting will be a ‘double deck- 
er’—two meetings in one—because the session sched- 
uled for last year at Boise was called off on ac- 
count of the influenza epidemic. This year we in- 
tend to make up lost time and are arranging for 
some extra good speakers. Among the features 
will be a half day conference between the retail 
lumbermen and the manufacturers. This part of 
the meeting is to be presided over by George M. 
Cornwall, of Portland, Ore. 

‘“ Among the others we have already engaged for 
addresses are Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of New York, 
who will give three lectures on expert salesmanship; 
L. R. Ross, of Kansas City, who will talk on creat- 
ing business; J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex.; H. R. 
Isherwood, of Chicago; Leonard Tingle, of New 
York; ‘Farmer’ C. L. Smith, of Portland, Ore., 
and former Mayor W. J. Hindley, of Spokane. 

‘“We expect a much larger attendance this year 
than we would have had last year because of better 
business conditions prevailing today.’’ 


ROTARY CUT BOX MEET POSTPONED 

New Or.eAns, La., Nov. 11.—Owing to floods 
and washouts which prevented a number of the 
members from reaching New Orleans today, the 
monthly meeting of the Rotary Cut Box Veneer 
Manufacturers’ Association, scheduled for this 
morning, has been postponed to Tuesday, Dee. 2. 
Yesterday’s storm in this territory interrupted 
train schedules, while one of the Louisville and 
Nashville bridges along the Mississippi Gulf coast 
was put out of commission temporarily by collision 
with a wind driven schooner. In consequence, a 
number of the Mississippi and Alabama members 
could not reach the city in time for the meeting and 
its postponement was decided upon by President 
Martin and Secretary Pritchard of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, after con- 


. ference with the members who did put in an ap- 


pearance. It is announced that matters of great 
importance will be presented at the Dec. 2 meet- 
ing, and all members of the association who can 
possibly do so are urged to attend, 


Following the general conference with Maj. 
Mason on the forest questionnaire last week, a 
group meeting was held at the St. Charles Hotel 
last Thursday forenoon, under the auspices of the 
hardwood association, represented by Frank R. 
Gadd. Capt. J. B. Wood, forest valuation engineer 
for this region, attended. The meeting was com- 
paratively small, as most of the lumbermen who 
attended the two days’ sitting with Maj. Mason 


left for their homes Wednesday night. But those 
present participated in an informal discussion of 
matters connected with the questionnaire and plans 
for getting at the ‘‘fair market value as of March 
1, 1913,’’ by consultation with neighboring lumber- 
men in their respective sections. 


TEXAN FORESTERS TO CONFER 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 10.—The annual meeting 
of the Texas Forestry Association has been called 
for Nov. 14 at Dallas, in an announcement made by 
President W. Goodrich Jones. One of the principal 
topics of discussion is the matter of reforestation 
in connection with the present nonproductive cut- 
over lands of the State. 

Lumbermen estimate that 90 percent of the big 
mills in Texas and in other southern States will 
shut down within the next eight or ten years due 
to the exhaustion of commercial forest, said Mr. 
Jones, and from that time on the people of Texas 
will be compelled to import the bulk of their lum- 
ber supplies from the Pacifie Northwest States. 

Among the questions propounded in this connec- 
tion are whether the State should buy this cut- 
over land and grow another timber crop, whether 
the State and the Federal Governments should reg- 
ulate lumbering operations in accordance with plans 
now under consideration, or whether property taxes 
should be modified to encourage timber growing. 

Other topics scheduled for discussion are farm 
planting in the treeless parts of the State, tree 
planting in towns, teaching of forestry in the pub- 
lie schools and the influence of forests upon the 
climate. State Forester E. O. Siecke will dwell 
on forest fire prevention work in his annual report. 


PREPARES TO BUILD DEMOUNTABLE SHIPS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 8.—Next week John 
Arbuthnot, inventor of the demountable ship, will 
reach here in connection with the founding of a 
new ship yard at which this type of vessel will be 
built for the purpose of transporting millions of 
feet of Douglas fir to the world markets. Consid- 
erable interest has been created among lumbermen 
by the report that Mr. Arbuthnot is due, and that 
the contract has been let for the shipping of 50,- 
000,000 feet of lumber by this method of transpor- 
tation. It is stated that the Furber Co. recently 
awarded to Frederick M. Gribble, general contrac- 
tor of Seattle, the contract for building the vessels, 
and that a site having a frontage of 500 feet has 
been acquired at Houghton, Lake Washington, just 
north of the Anderson ship building plant. The 
ships will be built under the supervision of J. H. 
Price, of the Price Shipbuilding Co., which con- 
tributed a number of wood ships to the Government 
program during the war. Each of the demountable 
ships to be built on Lake Washington will contain 
500,000 feet of timbers in the hull. The length of 
the hull is to be 250 feet, the beam 60 feet, and the 
depth 36 feet. When the hull is 25 percent com- 
pleted the loading of the cargo will begin, and the 
hull will be brought to completion at the same time. 
Hull and cargo will represent slightly more than 
5,000,000 feet of lumber. Later the vessels will 
be increased to probably 8,000,000 feet. It is 
stated that the first of Seattle’s demountable ships 
will be towed to Australia by the steamship Roose- 
velt. 
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LOYAL LEGION’S INFLUENCE GROWS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 8.—At the district head- 
quarters of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen, George B. Sypher reports that interest in 
‘the organization is fully sustained and that the 
membership is steadily increasing. The fact that 
some of the largest plants in Washington are now 
running 100 percent Loyal Legion does not render 
them Loyal Legion ‘‘closed shops,’’ because em- 
ployers and employees alike take part in the plan 
on a 50-50 basis. The ‘‘4 L’s’’ organization un- 
derwent its crucial test during last summer, when 
the nation as a whole passed thru the worst indus- 
trial crisis it has ever known. Notwithstanding 
the scattering of forces as one of the effects of 
the summer vacation the Loyal Legion kept fully 
100,000 men at work in the States where it has 
been organized. At the headquarters here the point 
is made that its most decisive influence has been 
felt in this State. It is a matter of trade union 
history that ever since the signing of the armistice 
the American Federation of Labor has been trying 
to marshal strength enough to call a strike in the 
timber industry. But the Loyal Legion has had 
the basic industry of the Northwest so fully under 
control that the forces opposed to the strike have 
prevailed. Among the innumerable strikes in the 
United States only two have touched the Loyal 
Legion. Both were strikes of the Timberworkers, 
one in the Coeur d’Alenes and the other at Belling- 
ham. In neither was there a question of wages, 
but in both was the demand for recognition of the 
union; both strikes failed. At Bellingham the last 
remaining vestige of the strike is the presence of 
a business agent, who still insists on collecting as- 
sessments that will keep him indefinitely on his 
present job. The current Bulletin of the Loyal 
Legion contains an interesting paragraph sketch- 
ing the rise of the Timberworkers’ union in north- 
ern Washington. The Timberworkers started 
among skilled workmen in the Weyerhaeuser plant 
at Everett, who organized not so much against the 
operators as to protect themselves against frequent 
wobbly strikes. During the war the I. W. W. fled 
to cover in the ranks of the Timberworkers, and 
finally gained control. Skilled workmen no longer 
have confidence in this union, since the control has 
passed into the hands of the destructive element 
against which they originally organized. But on 
the other hand the wobblies are charging that the 
Timberworkers’ union is a refuge for ‘‘ Pinkerton 
thugs and gunmen.’’ 





PERFECT PLANS FOR HOUSING COMPANY 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 10.—Plans to form a cor- 
poration for the building of homes in Shreveport 
which can be purchased by men working on salary 
and paid for on the monthly installment plan have 
been perfected by leading business men of Shreve- 
port. At a meeting of the business men at which 
the housing ¢orporation was formed, committees 
were named to go among the professional and busi- 
ness men of the city and give them an opportunity 
to subscribe for stock. F. T. Whited, of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., was appointed to represent 
the lumber interests. At the initial meeting $32,- 
000 of the capital stock was subscribed, Mr. Whited 
subscribing $5,000 himself. A minimum capital 
of $50,000 has been suggested. It is planned to 
have a general manager in charge of the housing 
campaign, all civic bodies codperating. ; 





MACHINERY REPLACED, PLANT RESUMES 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 10.—The Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, resumed operation 
at its huge plant the first of last week, the machin- 
ery needed to replace the parts broken by the blow- 
ing out of the cylinder head five weeks ago having 
been received and installed. Both the saw and 
planing mills resumed and it is expected that, 
with the completion of the general overhauling of 
the plant, begun while the mill was shut down, the 
mill within a month will be turning out more lum- 
ber than it has at any time during the last five 
years. 

W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. and mayor 
of Bogalusa, returned home last week from a 
month’s business trip to the North and East. His 
fellow citizens to the number of about 200 cele- 
brated his return by tendering him a banquet Tues- 
day night at the Pine Tree Inn. During the ban- 
quet it was announced that Bogalusa property own- 
ers had organized a law and order league to assist 
in the maintenance of order and the enforcement 
of law. 

Mr. Sullivan announced that during his visit 
north decision had been reached to establish a 
paper box factory in Bogalusa and that plans for 
the new industry are in process of preparation. 
Construction work will be begun at an early date. 
The plant will use the product of the Bogalusa 
Paper Co. which heretofore has been shipped to 






r 


factories in the North and East for manufacture 
into boxes. ‘The paper company will begin the 
erection of additional buildings this week, in pur- 
suance of the plan to increase its output. The 
paper making machines of the Louisiana Fiber 
Board Co., it is said, will be moved to the Bogalusa 
Paper Co.’s plant. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 20TH ENGINEERS 


KLAMATH FAtis, OrE., Nov. 8.—F. C. Johnson, 
well known in the United States and also in Aus- 
tralia from his long association with the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., is paying a 
visit to his son, Maurice L. Johnson. Maurice L. 
Johnson served in France as a first lieutenant in the 
20th Engineers and after his return came to 
Klamath Falls last summer, where he was made 
deputy assessor of Klamath County. Before en- 
tering the army, Lieut. Johnson learned the lumber 
business at the redwood and pine sawmills in Cali- 
fornia and for a number of years was with the 8. 8. 
Johnson Co., San Francisco, where he looked after 
timber and tax matters especially. 

Lieut. Johnson tells many interesting anecdotes 
relative to his experiences while in France. In a 
recent issue of The Zenith, published by the Mar- 
shall Wells Co., Lieut. Johnson describes at some 
length the operations and accomplishments of the 
forest engineers in France. Particularly interesting 
parts of this article deal with the sort of equip- 
ment the forest engineers had to get along with 
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until the American equipment arrived. French axes, 
when they could ‘be obtained, were single bitted 
and weighed from seven to ten pounds each with 
straight nandles and a blade modeled along the 
lines of the famous guillotine. Logging chains 
were extremely temperamental and about the only 
thing that they could be relied upon to do was to 
break at the first opportunity. One operation was 
totally without cant hooks when word came that a 
certain French company had manufactured a num- 
ber of cant hooks. The company’s supply officer 
set out and brought some of them back with him. 
Evidently the French maker had a very flattering 
idea regarding physical power of the American 
lumberjack as the cant hooks were three or four 
times the weight of an American one and utterly 
useless as a substitute. They were not wasted, 
however, because they were finally used as short 
skids around the mill. In France stumps are cut 
flush with the ground with enough slope to insure 
the water running off. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING THEIR CHOICE 


New Or.eEAns, LaA., Nov. 10.—Property owners 
on the streets to be paved or repaved in New Or- 
leans went strong for creosoted wood block paving 
as the proper material. Under the system used here, 
the city engineering department names the paving 
types and materials adapted for use upon every 
specified street, and the property owners then may 
select if they desire which type shall be used. 
Many of the streets listed for the coming year’s 
campaign are situated in the wholesale district 
where the engineers specified either wood block or 
granite block. The former, under the bids sub- 
mitted, has the edge in ‘‘ first cost,’’ and this may 
have influenced the selection by the property own- 
ers. The choice was left by the property owners of 
some streets, however, to the commission council. 
It is announced that Commissioner Stone will rec- 
ommend wood block in all but one of these cases. 


PRESENT HARDWOOD STUMPAGE PRICES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 12.—Many a hardwood 
lumberman will undoubtedly remember the time 
when he could get all the hardwood stumpage he 
wanted at $2.50 a thousand or less, and in view 
of the present decreased production, due to labor 
shortage and consequent difficulty in getting out 
the logs, coupled with the other troubles of the 
manufacturer, they perhaps wish they were operat- 
ing under conditions that prevailed years ago. This 
wish will be brought vividly home to them when 
they glance at the following list of prices that are 
now being received per thousand feet for hardwood 
stumpage in the Memphis district according to a 
well informed timber land factor operating in that 
district: White oak, $25; red oak, $20; white ash, 
$40; red gum, $10; elm, $25; and hickory, $25. 





LAUREL PLANING MILL CHANGES HANDS 


LauREL, Miss., Nov. 8.—C. G. Hull has pur- 
chased the plant and business of the Laurel Plan- 
ing Mill Co. Mr. Hull will continue the operation 
of the property, doing a concentration and remilling 
business as well as custom dressing. In addition 
he will install a battery of steam dry kilns and 
handle boards and dimension green from the saw, 
from the mills in Laurel territory not having kiln 
drying and dressing facilities. 





RELIEF FUND OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


OsHkosH, WIs., Nov. 10.—A. L. Osborn, of this 
city, has been made chairman of the committee 
for the relief fund established by the lumber 
manufacturers of the United States, with R. H. 
Burnside, of Seattle, and F. G. Wisner, of Laurel, 
Miss., as the other members. Oshkosh will have the 
office of the committee, which will handle all appli- 
cations. ‘The various lumber associations and in- 
dividual members have contributed to a fund that 
approximates $65,000, which is to be used for the 
relief of employees of lumber manufacturers who 
are in need of help as a result of war service. The 
fund will include also employees of loggers, the 
Forest Service of the United States or men en- 
listed in the forest engineer regiments. The relief 
is to be granted to those men who were injured in 
the war or to the families of such as were killed 
in service. It is intended to supplement relief 
in cases in which the Government allotment is not 
sufficient to meet the financial requirements of the 
families. It is not to be allowed in cases where 
applications have been made for vocational train- 
ing under the act of Congress which provides for 
training of maimed and wounded men. The ap- 
plications are all to be made and filed with the 
secretary of the ‘association in the region in which 
the applicant resides, and he will investigate the 
case and make such notes as seem wise, sending it 
on to Mr. Osborn for the committee’s consideration. 
In addition to actual grants, the association will 
give temporary relief in form of loans to men 
whose aid from other sources is delayed. 


THE EVILS OF CASEHARDENING 


Mapison, WIs., Nov. 10.—Wooden parts manu- 
factured from casehardened lumber are declared by 
the United States Forest Products laboratory to be 
on the way to the scrap heap. Many of the warped 
and twisted parts sent to the laboratory for ex- 
amination are found to be made from casehardened 
lumber which at the time of manufacture seemed 
perfect but later showed up twisted and distorted. 
Casehardened lumber, it is pointed out, is full of 
stresses which have set up by faulty drying and 
the balance of these stresses is easily destroyed by 
any of several manufacturing operations. 

Casehardened boards when resawed show a tend- 
ency to curl up and nails and screws will not hold 
them flat; stock run thru the planing mill and cut 
slightly more on one surface than the other warps; 
saddle chair seats warp because the material was 
scooped from only one side; casehardened pulley 
stock cracks when a hole is drilled thru it; pat- 
terns for castings, if made from casehardened lum- 
ber, are doubly sure to warp and ‘‘work’’ when 
shaped and subjected to varying moisture condi- 
tions. In fact, in the manufacture of wood prod- 
ucts, from telephone parts and other delicate equip- 
ment to shipping crates, the laboratory points out, 
casehardened wood is responsible for a lot of trouble 
and excessive manufacturing costs. 

The laboratory states that casehardening can be 
relieved by proper treatment in the dry kiln, and 
asks that dry kiln operators who do not know the 
meaning of casechardening, its cause and how it 
may be detected before the lumber is removed from 
the kiln, write to the laboratory for information 
which will be furnished en request. 








Forestry was taught for the first time in any 
college of this country twenty-one years ago, at 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 
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SOME OF THE BOX MANUFACTURER’S PROBLEMS* 


[By R. C. Miller, Operating Manager, Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago] 


The future of the ‘‘safety first’? movement in 
the wooden box industry is, in a large sense, linked 
up with the problem of developing automatic and 
semi-automatic machinery. 

There is a great field for such development and 
an urgent necessity for it. 

The industry as a whole seems to have taken a 
great interest in the work of guarding plants for 
the protection of employees, and in the short space 
of five years has made wonderful progress in af- 
fording conveniences for the comfort of workers. 
It is a common thing nowadays to find in plants of 
almost any size stations where hot coffee and 
sandwiches may be had at nominal prices; rest 
rooms very well fitted up and many like provisions 
for comfort. 

But now I want to get to the subject that I con- 
sider most important. 

We are sawing boards today about as we did 
twenty-five years ago. It is true that recently a 
new nail driving machine was introduced for mak- 
ing up certain types of boxes, but the principle of 
all the machines for general work now in use has 
not changed in thirty years. 

About ten years ago a new type of box, which 
has since come to be known as the -4-one wire bound 
box, was introduced to the consuming public. This 
box is made very largely of rotary cut veneer and 
even tho nine or ten years have elapsed we have 


*Address delivered before the woodworking 
section, Eighth Annual Congress, National Safe- 
ty Council, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 1 to 4. 


not yet a satisfactory sawing machine for ripping 
this veneer. I could extend the list to considerable 
length but think that these will be sufficient ex- 
amples to convey my thought. 

When we consider the modern automatic machine 
for working steel and iron products, such as plates, 
bolts, screws, tin cans ete., our average machinery 
seems to be woefully ancient and inadequate. Then, 
too, our chief competitor, the manufacturer of fiber 
containers, has machinery that is well abreast of 
the times generally. A recent investigation showed 
me that in an average establishment for making 
fiber containers twelve persons can produce as 
many containers in a given time as would require 
sixty-five to seventy persons in the average wooden 
box factory. 

Perhaps someone is wondering where all this 
joins with the ‘‘safety first’? movement as most 
of us usually think of it. We all know that in the 
designing of machinery today safe operation is 
one of the fundamental thoughts with the designer. 
Therefore it is fair to assume that new machines 
will be well guarded. 

Those of us engaged in this section of the wood- 
working industry must give more and more serious 
thought and study to this subject, if we are to 
hold our own and do our part in the great work of 
reconstruction. 

Another great work for us, coming under the 
caption ‘‘safety,’’ is picking the right man for 
the job, and seeing to it that each person is in- 
structed and learns to do his work with the least 
effort necessary. This is the only way to increase 


production and at the same time pay more wages 
for shorter hours. 

Some of the great manufacturing institutions 
working in steel, iron and metal are conducting 
training schools for workers, teaching them how to 
do their work with the least number of movements 
for each operation, and at the same time are finding 
the misfits and placing them where they can be of 
the best service to both themselves and their em- 
ployers. 

I think our box factories are, in most instances, 
important enough to warrant some movement of 
this kind. 


NEW IDAHO CEDAR FIRM ORGANIZED 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, Nov. 8.—The organizers of 
the Kaniksu Cedar Co. who will have the active 
management of its affairs are Beecher Hitchcock, 
of Sandpoint, and John E. Schaefer, of Priest 
River. Mr. Hitchcock has been in the cedar busi- 
ness at Sandpoint for the last nine years. He was 
with the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. for four 
years, and in 1915 he organized the firm of Hitch- 
cock & Hitchner, from which he withdrew on Sept. 
1 in order to make the present connection with Mr. 
Schaefer. 

Mr. Schaefer is a practical timber man who has 
successfully operated in this section of Idaho for 
fifteen years. For the last six years he has been 
located at Priest River, where he has been in charge 
of all the timber operations of the Dalkena Lumber 
Co., in the Kaniksu national forest. 








THIS BRIDGE WILL CONSUME MUCH LUMBER 


Fort SmitH, Ark., Nov. 10.—After several years 
of effort the Sebastian Bridge District, comprising 
a region both sides of the Arkansas River at Fort 
Smith and including parts of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, has made a successful start and work is 
progressing swiftly upon its $500,000 bridge. 
When finished this bridge will open up a vast area 
of fertile land and connect it with the thriving 
city of Fort Smith. The owners of land in Okla- 
homa have contributed largely toward the enter- 
prise, one large owner having bought $60,000 worth 
of the bonds. 

From end to end of the earthwork approaches 
the structure will be 3,750 feet in length. The sur- 
face will be 41 feet wide, with two 5-foot slab side- 
walks and a central roadway of 28 feet between. 
There will be allowance for an interurban ear line, 


the superintendent ordered seventeen cars of kiln 
dried southern pine, in all sizes from finish to heavy 
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VIEW OF OKLAHOMA FROM THE SEBASTIAN 
BRIDGE 





timbers. On the basis of average carloads during 
the last few years, this means well above a third of 
a million feet of lumber. And the chief construce- 
tion engineer is authority for the statement that the 
requirements are but partly met so far. Un- 
doubtedly more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber will 
be used before the structure is complete. Stagings 
necessarily are of timbers, while from the gravel 
bar well out toward the middle of the river channel 
there is a trestle bridge of wood, leading back to 
the eastern end of the structure, over which ma- 
terials are hauled upon small cars drawn by a 
transformed Studebaker 6-cylinder automobile. 

A small box plant has been installed for the. pur- 
pose of making the necessary forms for the various 
shapes of concrete. Here there have been set up a 
rip saw, small planer and a cut-off rig. As may be 























FORMS IN PLACE FOR THE GIRDER SPAN OF THE SEBASTIAN BRIDGE 


which will be built as soon as conditions warrant. 
In design the bridge is a combination of sixteen 
steel-center cantilever arches, over the river proper, 
with twelve girder spans on the ends, and conerete 
walled earth approaches. There is clearance of 75 
feet under the channel arches to take care of navi- 
gation, while the girder spans at the east end are 
high enough to accommodate the tracks of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Frisco railroads. All concrete 
piers are driven to bedrock for the arch founda- 
tions, and for the girder spans and retaining wall 
the foundation is down to solid earth. 

Naturally enough for the construction of such a 
bridge there is a great call for lumber. The re- 
taining walls for the approaches were among the 
first parts of the structure to be put up, and forms 
from the best material were required. For setting 
the great piers steel sheet piling was driven in the 
stream bed and after excavation was finished the 
heavy forms were put in place, built of southern 
pine plank. Asa preliminary to beginning the work 
and constructing the first half dozen girder spans, 








FRAMING THE JUNCTION OF GIRDER AND ARCH 
SPANS 














THE CARPENTER AND BOX SHOP IN USE AT THE BRIDGE 


seen from the cut of the bridge surface ready for 
the mixture, the making of the forms for the girder 
spans is a big task. In fact, the carpenters are 
among the headliners in this crew in point of use- 
fulness. 

And after the last form has been knocked away 
and the lumber therefrom has been stacked away, 
or loaded for shipment to the next job, the demand 
for products of the sawmills will not have been 
satisfied entirely, for the specifications call for 
creosoted southern pine paving blocks on the road- 
way across the entire bridge proper and upon the 
eastern approach. All told the demand will be for 
more than 8,800 square yards of paving blocks. 
These must be treated for a given length of time 
under given’ conditions by a given formula and 
must be made of wood which has not less than eight 
annual rings per 1 inch of thickness in the 3 inches 
next to the heart. They can be from 5 to 10 inches 
long, averaging about 8, and must be 3 inches deep 
along the fiber, with width of 3% inches. All in all 
there is quite a market ror lumber on this bridge. 
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‘Big Value Begins 
In the Log 


and is maintained throughoutour manu- 
facture of hardwood lumber. 


The exceptional quality of our timber 
combined with modern manufacturing 
and shipping facilities is daily making 
satishied customers for us. If you are 
exacting on quality, millwork and grad- 
ing you'll be interested in the big values 
offered in our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Write us today about your 
uture needs. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


1534-44 SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 
E. BARTHOLOMEW, Mer. 














A Fortune in Canadian Timber 


At one dollar a thousand based on cruiser's report 
we offer subject to inspection and prior sale one 
billion to one billion and half first class timber— 
about 80% red cedar, balance spruce, hemlock and 
larch—limits on tide-water and very accessable— 
logging conditions best—located mainland British 
Columbia—at price asked this will be snapped up 
—desire deal with principals only—write or wire to 


Lougheed & Taylor, Limited 
Calgary, Canada 

















KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 


“Our Y. P. Dimension is No. 2 & Btr. S4S 
Standard for SISIE. Ask for mailing list 
and select a car en route.” 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 


ee Phone Main 2479 








NEW ORLEANS , 








Timberland Questionnaire 


We offer our services to assist your compilation thereof, 
After you have read it — if you want us — Call on 
In the office—in the field—maps—figures. : 


JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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Science is a knowledge of principles or facts. 
Knowledge is developed by considerable thought 
and perhaps by extensive experiments, and when 
the question of the fine points of band saws is 
brought up there is undoubtedly much that has 
remained in the dark. Hence this article will 
attempt to bring light where there has been dark- 
ness. It is a common thing to observe in any saw- 
mill that the hand saw cutting edge is running over 
the band wheels one and one-half or two inches 
from the gullet or edge of the saw which takes the 
strain. It is also common to note that the saw 
remains in its proper position when running empty 
or not in the lug, but when the log is ted into the 
saw the latter will be seen to run ahead one or two 
inches, coming back into position after the board 
is sawn and repeating the operation at each and 
every cut. As a rule the sawyer adjusts the saw 
on the wheels when he changes a dull saw for a 
sharp one and in many instances he little under- 
stands what difference a trifle overhang will make 
in the running of the saw. And when the filer 
leaves off his thinking cap and fails to get inside 
dope on running conditions as well as filing room 
conditions there is a dead loss of both his efforts 
and those of the sawyer—and in the end those of 
the company. 

Figure 1 shows a band wheel face cross section 
cut thru to show the position of the saw endways 
on the wheel. It will be noted that the edge of tne 
saw hangs too far over the edge of the wheel, yet 
this is a common sight in any mill. The filer may 
insist that the saw be shitted back to the gullet’s 
edge which will make it wider and add strength to 
heavy teeding, wnich is quite right, but that is as 
much as many filers interest themselves in the 
matter. Figure 2 shows the proper position to set 
the saw to overcome the foregoing objections, and 
here another ‘‘kink’’ is set forth. 

Now take a band saw that is properly tensioned 
with a drop or curve in the center. If it were cut 
at the braze or elsewhere and stretched out length- 
wise on the floor and a steel tape line placed along 
the extreme edge of the gullets under the cutting 
edge and measurements taken; then placed one and 
a half or two inches back from this edge as shown 
in Fig. 1, where the wheel contact takes the saw on 
its cutting edge, the measurements would be about 
the same or just the same length. Now if a great 
cirele could be formed with this saw, as if it were 
a tire on a great wheel, and the same measurements 
were taken, it would be found that the measure- 
ments one and a half or two inches back from the 
toothed edge would be much longer than the edge 
measurements, 

What does it mean and how does that affect the 
running of the saw when the cutting edge is ex- 
tended? Simply this: A saw properly tensioned 
or curved in the middle means that up to a certain 
limit the tensioned saw will lay flat on a hammer- 
ing slab by its own weight, even tho the center is 
higher than the edges; that when this same saw is 
rounding the mill wheels the edges are drawn tight 
against the wheel while the central parts are raised 
up, which makes a saw running as pictured in Fig. 
1 loose on the cutting edge and tight at the back, 
(which are just the reverse to what conditions should 
be to do good cutting) producing snaking and crowd- 
ing in the log. There is about three-quarters of an 
inch of tire on each edge of the saw, which might be 
termed a fast or stiff strip and when this strip is 
run ahead over the wheel face, as stated, the ten- 
sioned part inside of this tire must act as the tire 
and bear the burden for which it is not equipped. 
The back of the saw must back up the cutting edge, 
otherwise the back becomes useless as a_ bracer. 
Figure 2 shows the proper position in which to 
maintain the saw in the log or out. 

To tell in detail how to prevent the saw from 
shifting would take considerable space, but briefly 
told the reader will easily grasp the idea. Referring 
to Fig. 3 which depicts a section of a band saw 
stretched out at full length, the long dotted lines 
represent lengths. Those at the back and at the ex- 
treme front are the same while the third line meas- 
ured back about two inches from the gullets shows 
where the strain line comes when the cutting edge 
overhangs. With the crowned back saw, when both 
tires are brought to bear as intended, the front 
edge automatically becomes tighter and the back 
becomes an effective bracer. 


Figure 4 shows an ideal type of saw tooth which 
is designed to cut cleanly and freely and to maintain 
a steady saw on the mill. Note that the point is 
formed to compare with an angle of 45 degrees, as 
is shown by dotted lines. The perpendicular dotted 
line shows the pitch and there is a roomy thro.t for 
dust, while tue nicely rounded curve allows the dust 
to free itself with the action of the saw. 





Band Saw Science or Valuable Inside Facts 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 











Figure 5 gives an example of pitch for saw teeth. 
Take the circle as a wheel and A, B and C as the 
pitch or cutting teeth. If the pitch or underhook 
of the cutting point is as straight as A the saw 
will crowd back in a large log and this is to be 
avoided; if as B, which is about the pitch shown in 
Fig. 4, tuen the saw will likely hold its position 
on tue wheels in the log or out; but if as C, the saw 
on entering the log will push ahead, owing to tne 
extreme pitch, and then run back to its former po- 
sition as when not in the log or when running emnty. 
‘Lne proper pitch to maintain is at the angle tuat 
will hold the saw on its two tires, regardless of 
whewer the saw is in the 10g or out, and a little 
change in the automatic grinder will produce this 
result. 

Strange to say, but a drawing on paper shows up 
defects in saw and mill machinery much more 
plainly than seeing the macuines in operation, 

















and many inside facts:are learned in working out 
these finer points. -A pencil and paper are the -nill 
mechanie’s greatest helper, once he learns to resort 
to them to gain knowledge of something little under- 
stood or about which it was thought no new kinks 
could be learned. 





OCTOBER RAINS HALTED PRODUCTION 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 10.—Manufacturers with 
mills in Arkansas have had it forcibly impressed 
upon them by lack of production that last month 
by far broke all records as far as rainfall was con- 
cerned, but they had no idea that the record had 
been shattered so badly until copies of the metero- 
logical report were received here. The report was 
amazing. 


The monthly meterological summary, as _ pre- 
pared by H. 8. Cole, meteorologist at Little Rock, 
shows that the total precipitation for last month 
was 15.29 inches. The normal precipitation for 
October, the average since 1879, was 2.55 inches, 
the excess for October being 12.74, The previous 
record in October for precipitation was in 1879, 
when the total precipitation was 6.05 inches or 
9.24 less than last month. 


In October, 1919, there were only three clear 
days. Seven days were partly cloudy; twenty-one 
were cloudy, and on seventeen days .01 inch or 
more of precipitation occurred. The greatest 
precipitation in twenty-four hours last month was 
6:32 inches. The temperature for last month 
ranged from 87 to 47 degrees. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


I guess it is all in the point of view— 

That a joy’s a joy or a pain a pain, 
That a thing is easy or hard to do, 

That the heart will sing or the heart complain, 
According to how it appeals to you. 


There’s a little house by the P. R. R.— 
I bet you have passed it lots of times 

As you sat alone in your parlor car— 
Perhaps you noticed the ivy climbs 

The westward side where the roses are. 


Yes, I know you have. That’s an ivy vine 
That you seldom see in a land so young. 
I planted it back in ’59, 
And for sixty years like a friend it’s clung 
To this little old wooden house of mine. 


And the roses, too, you must have seen— 

Two perfect ones by the open door 
As pink as the cheeks of a fairy queen. 

On the southward side there are seven more, 
White, yellow, and all the shades between. 


And here I water and tend and prune 
And watch and gather and fool along 
And know about all there is of tune 
And hear about all there is of song— 
And that’s a heap in the month of June. 


I figure you see me, riding by, 
You busy man with your big affairs, 
And think what a life to live, to die 
Of all of the wide world unawares. 
But it’s all in the point of view, say I. 


You may pity me. It’s a funny thing, 
But I never pity myself at all: 
I stir the ground when the robins sing, 
And then it’s summer, and then it’s fall, 
Along comes winter—and then it’s spring. 


I guess it’s all in the way you see, 
I guess it’s all in the view you take; 
And you needn’t sorrow or sob for me 
When you think of the millions that others 
make— 
For I’m not as poor as I seem to be. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 
GRAND Rapips, MicH.—There is little to report 
from Grand Rapids, except that Grand Rapids is 
still here, and still growing still larger. There 
isn’t an empty house in Grand Rapids—except the 
poorhouse. 





DANVILLE, ILL.—Nate Holden dropped around 
to the Chamber of Commerce get-together dinner 
tonight and sat at our left. Nate reports the lum- 
ber business fine, tho it is all for private homes, 
as there is little or no speculative building. Dan- 
ville is quite a town and has just the sort of post- 
office you would expect to find in Joe Cannon’s 
town. It occupies a large chunk of a city block. 
But Danville has something besides a_postofflice. 
Nate told us, for example, that Vermilion County 
has 178 miles of paved road. 





DO THAT 


Whatever you do, here’s a rule for you, 
That will win the thing you’re at: 

Don’t sit and dream of some other secheme— 
Whatever you do, do that! 





RANDUM 

The wobblies are beginning to wobble. 

Speaking of presidential timber, how about 
Wood? 

Jim Lane is a grandfather again. May he live 
until he’s a great. 

If there were ever any cure that was worse than 
the disease, a strike is. 

American labor may be restless, but the employer 
isn’t getting much sleep himself. 

The railroads are going to be returned to the 
owners Jan. 1, along with the other bills. 

There is an increased demand for gutters, prob- 
ably because the country may again go wet. 

The coal strike agitators are in an excellent posi- 
tion to afford us a memorable Thanksgiving. 

Lumber isn’t very fragile, but it won’t stand 
much handling if you want to keep down your over- 
head. 

There is a lot of rebuilding going on in Mexico, 
but the thing that needs reconstruction the most 
is the Mexican mind. 

But there never has been any labor saving ma- 
chine worked out for the man who has to figure 
how to meet a payroll. 


Speaking of optimism, J. C. Light, of Miami, 
Ariz., says he sees prosperity everywhere. Let’s 
hope that no pessimist blows this Light out. 

Kipling wrote a book a few years ago called 
‘‘The Day’s Work’’ that sold for a dollar and a 
half. He probably would have been able to get at 
least six dollars for it now. 





HARDSHIPS 


These city people make me laff; 
They think that people anywhere 
Except in town don’t have, by haff, 
The ease an’ comfort they have there. 
They pity people in the woods 
Who have a shanty, not a flat, 
An’ think around these neighorhoods 
We suffer ‘‘hardships’’ an’ all that. 


Perhaps we do. I wonder, tho, 

If ‘‘hardship’’ ain’t a state of mind— 
That any place on earth you go 

Some sort of hardship you won’t find. 
The city man may think it tough 

To rise at five an’ eat at six; 
But city life would be as rough 

To me, an’ twice as bad a fix. 


Now, take at night: my shanty’s warm, 
An’ hot as toast, an’ there I snooze 

Away from wind an’ snow an’ storm 
As snug an’ pleasant as I choose. 

The, city man he sleeps outdoors 
With icicles upon his brow; 

If that’s the place to snore your snores 
Then what’s a house for, anyhow? 


An’ when a city man rolls out, 

What is the first thing that he does? 
His bath—the temper’ture about 

The freezin’ point. Well, dear me suz, 
I thank the Lord when I arise 

I grab my clothes an’ put ’em on 
An’ not like these here city guys, 

Start fightin’ icebergs at the dawn. 


An’ then before he eats a bite 
He outs an’ walks a mile or two 
To work him up an ‘‘appetite.’’ 
Well, that’s a thing I needn’t do— 
For me, when I git out of bed, 
My appetite is of the best 
An’ I’m all set to go ahead 
With griddle-cakes an’ all the rest. 


His ‘‘breakfast!’’ First he drinks a cup 
Of water hot to beat the band 

To sort of warm his stomach up 
So it a little food will stand. 

An’ then a haff a grapefruit, then 
Some toast an’ coffee is his plan, 

An aig—ain’t that some breakfast, men, 
To feed an able bodied man? 


I want my oatmeal or my mush 

An’ then some ham or best of steaks, 
Two cups of coffee in a rush, 

An’ then bring on your griddle-cakes!— 
A dozen smokin’, pipin’ hot 

With jam an’ syrup on the side; 
I’ll need that many, like as not, 

Before my stomach’s satisfied. 


An’ so it goes thru all the day: 
He lives his life of city ease— 
Inside an office works away 
Like folks in penitentiaries. 
Chained to a desk from nine to five, 
An’ sometimes back to work at night, 
He’s just a house-cat just alive, 
Without a house’cat’s appetite. 


At night, when us folks are asleep, 
His wife will drag him out again 
Some highbrow social date to keep 
With painted dames an’ puny men. 
He gits no rest, he gits no food, 
He gits no fun that I can see— 
An’ then'that gol-darned city dude 
Will stand around an’ pity me! 





‘*‘MIZPAH”’ 


There is a Jewish word I love to hear— 
The soft word ‘‘Mizpah,’’ many words in one, 
That seems to lift men’s hearts to God so near 
That hope may hope that otherwise were done. 
‘*Goodbye’’ is grief, ‘‘Farewell’’ is sad tho 
sweet, 
So, at the heavy hour of parting,-then 
Let hearts clasp hands and that one word 
repeat— 
Now God be with you till we meet again. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ra 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
“Little B ws” 





40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects.239 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








A. J. LUSTIG 


SAW MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 


LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 


R. R. Gardner Co. "Rr¥., 


Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Ltd. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


, Timb 
Pacific Coast ""Lsnds 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
(een ee 


International Exposition 

















ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PKSFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 























Guy Havdwood Lumber 
ral Oak Maple floorin 
ashwille Hardwood Flooring ( 


EBarhol nloot South Western Ave., Chicago. 
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Every Lumberman 


Should 
Use 


WATERPROOF 


Tarpaulins 


when delivering interior trim, doors and millwork. 
Our weter--end mildew—proof tarpaulins and wagon 
covers insure bright, clean and dry lumber at the job. 
We also manufacture Tents of all kinds, Coal Bags, 
Feed Bags, Tarpaulins. 


Write for catalog and price list. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 














Prosperous Farmers 
Spend Money 


freely these days 
for those things 
that promise to 
save them money 
or improve their 
methods, and 
you'll find them 
interested in a 


Monarch 


Meal and 
Feed Mill 


Where many of them formerly hauled their corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. to town to be ground, you will now find 
them wanting a mill of their own and the Monarch is the 
mill that appeals to them. Install one in your yard and act 
as our agent. 





Write today for catalog. 
P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.Pa. 








The New Edition of 


Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG. 
Is Now Ready for Distribution. 





394 Pages 

39 Illustrations 
Size 6x9 inches 
Bound in Cloth. 


AND ITS USES 
S.KELLOGG 


You 
Should 
Havea 
Copy 





of this valuable book in its enlarged and revised 
form. It is one of the most valuable books printed 
for lumber manufacturers, buyers, salesmen, sales 
managers, retail lumber ‘dealers, wholesale lum- 
bermen, and wood consuming factories. 

It contains 19 chapters covering the following 
subjects: 

Advantages of Wood; Commercial Uses for All 
Kirds of Wood; Lumber Tables and Sizes; Care, 
Finish, Grading, Laying, Etc., of Various Kinds of 
Floors; Systems and Diagrams of Grading Lum- 
ber; Foreign. Ww oods; Forest Ownership .nd Re- 
gions of Resistance Tests of Wood; Lum- 
ber Cut in "Caan Sections; Associat.ons of 
Manufacturers; Lumber in U. S.; Stumpage in 
U. S.3 Specifications and Rules’ for Applying 
Various Wood Finishes; Paving Blocks and Their 


Essentials; Lumber P rices and Their Fluctua- 
tions; Forest Service Publications; Speci*cations 
for Structural and Bridge Timbers; Effect of 


Water on Wood; Consumption of Wood, Etc. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











HOW TRUCKS ARE HELPING LUMBERMEN 


CUTS HAULING COST 50 PERCENT 


The G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., 
is using a Duplex truck with excellent success. In 
speaking of this truck H. J. Thoreson, secretary of the 
company, has the following to say: ‘“‘We have been 
operating a Duplex four-wheel-drive truck in the south- 
western part of this State for the last several months, 
We are hauling rough lumber from our mill to the 
railroad track, a distance of 12% miles, and are 
making two and three trips a day. We are glad to 
report that our experience so far has convinced us that 
we can haul this lumber at fully 50 percent less cost 
than the work done by team.” 


A GOOD TRUCK BODY FOR RETAILERS 

The average retailer located in a small town gen- 
erally has a great variety of materials to deliver, such 
as plaster, lime, cement, ready roofing, wall board, 
gravel and in many cases coal, as well as a complete 
line of lumber. Such companies can use a truck to 
excellent advantage but that truck must have a body 
that will transport these commodities with ease and 
at small expense. Therefore the truck equipment of 
the Home Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Iowa, will be of 
particular interest to other 
retail lumbermen. 


haul the lumber out when it gets here, 
“Sure,”’ replied John. 


“It will all come in one car,” continued Mr. Jewett, 
“and you will have to handle it and take care of it 
until you need it. By the way, you are pretty busy 
now, aren’t you?’ “I certainly am,” replied the farmer. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jewett, ‘when that lumber comes 
from the mail order house, you will have to lay off 
from farming and get all your neighbors to lay off and 
go in and unload it, and I expect you will have to pay 
your neighbors a pretty good sum to get them to ac- 
commodate you. Do you think that it will cost you less. 
than $507’ John thought a moment and said, “It 
would cost me every bit of $50, I guess, without count- 
ing my own time.” 

“Well now, John, I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” offered 
Mr. Jewett, “I’ll sell you that lumber and leave it in 
my yard so that it will be delivered only when you 
want it and as you want it. I will deliver it out here 
with one of my trucks and I’ll deliver the whole busi- 
ness for you and charge you only $50 for delivery. 
Then you can keep right on working and there will not 
be any loss. How about it?’ The farmer thought the 
matter over a while—and the result is that the Jewett 
Lumber Co. secured a nice order and Mr. Jewett feels 


won’t you?” 





The Home Lumber (Co. re- 
cently purchased a 114,-ton 
four wheel drive Winther 
truck from the Truck-Serv- 
ice Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The truck, being of the four 
wheel drive type, operates 
very well over country 
roads, and to facilitate this 
operation it is equipped 
with pneumatic tires, which 
may be seen in the ae- 
companying illustration. 

Mr. Risser, the manager 
of the yard at Mt. Vernon, 
reports very good satisfac- 
tion resulting from this 
type of body and _ truck. 
The Winther truck is manu- 
factured by the Winther 
Motor Truck Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., and a number of lum- 
bermen are finding this 
make very satisfactory. The 
body was designed and built 
by the Truck-Service Co., 
especially for the retail 
business. The Home Lum- 
ber Co. is dumping sand, 
crushed rock, cement bags, 
common brick and lumber 
with the same body. It is 
a dump equipment which 
can be produced at a nomi- 
nal cost as compared with 
other types of dump bodies, 
is very simple to operate 
and is easy to keep in re- 
pair, The bed, when upon 
the truck, resembles an or- 
dinary box bed and, when 
it is desired to dump, it is 
rolled back along a track 
until it dumps. This particular body is equipped with 
partitions or divisions so that several different kinds 
of loose material can be hauled if necessary, The 
Home Lumber Co. is finding it very good to deliver 
coal with also. The side boards can be taken off if 
desired and an ordinary stake body used for delivering 
coal. 


The arrangement of the front end gate is particular- 
ly worth while studying. In the accompanying illus- 
tration showing the body dumped it will be seen that 
the front end gate is in three sections. The widest 
one is a permanent section, but the two sections, one 
on each side, are hinged. Thus they can be opened 
and long timbers shoved up alongside of the cab and 
projected over the front fender. This enables the 
truck to transport long timbers with entire success and 
does away with the necessity for an extra long wheel 
base. 











TRUCKS BEAT MAIL ORDER COMPETITION 


While in Chicago recently George A. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Jewett Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
related an experience of his which is of decided interest 
to lumbermen generally and particularly to those who 
are contemplating making truck deliveries in the coun- 
try. Mr. Jewett learned that N. H. Parsons, of the 
Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill., was obtaining ex- 
cellent results from "a salesman who spends all of his 
time in the country calling upon farmers. Mr. Jewett 
decided that it was time for him to increase his country 
business in this way and as a first step he bought two 
trucks in addition to the two he was operating at that 
time. He believed this equipment would enable him 
to make deliveries in the country and to charge for 
these deliveries. 


Shortly after the two trucks arrived the manager of 
the branch yard in Des Moines called up and said that 
a certain farmer expected to make some large improve- 
ments on his place but that he had practically decided 
to order the lumber from a mail order house. 

Mr. Jewett immediately set out in quest of the 
farmer. They had quite a nice little visit and then 
Mr. Jewett introduced the subject of lumber. The 


farmer readily admitted that he had about made up 
his mind to buy from the mail order house. 
John,” said Mr. Jewett, 


“Well, “you will have to 

















FOUR WHEEL DRIVE WINTHER TRUCK AND SPECTAL DUMP BODY. 
FRONT END GATE IS HINGED FOR HANDLING LONG TIMBERS 





THE 


that he has found a new field for trucks and a new 
way of increasing his business and decreasing the 
business of mail order houses in his territory. 





A DEPENDABLE TRUCK OUTFIT 


On the subject of the motor truck outfit built by 
the Watson Products Corporation, which we are using, 
please be advised that we have very little to say about 
this outfit because it is giving us such excellent satis- 
faction. We would have infinitely more to say were 
it causing us trouble. The outfit we are using con- 
sists of a tractor and a 5- and a 10-ton trailer, either 
of which can be used as a semitrailer mounted directly 
upon the rear axle of the tractor. 

We can not advise you anything as to the depend- 
ability of this outfit where poor roads are concerned, 
inasmuch as our work is confined almost entirely to 
paved streets. We would advise, however, that in sev- 
eral instances we have overloaded the entire outfit 100 
percent without any ill effects being suffered. We do 
not make this a usual practice, however, simply using 
the over load ability of this outfit when the occasion 
demands it 

One of the principal features of the outfit, which 
appeals very much to us because of our rather peculiar 
and congested plant conditions, is the short radius in 
which this outfit turns. With this truck loaded to 
capacity it frequently becomes necessary for us to right 
about face in a space not more than 16 feet wide, 
and this turn is easily accomplished with the Watson 
outfit. We know of no other make of tractor and 
trailer on the market today with which you can at- 
tain this result. We believe that a feature such as 
this would be a very important one for lumbermen to 
consider, for while not knowing anything about road 
conditions in lumber districts, we are of the opinion 
that they are not of the best. 

We might add to the foregoing complimentary re- 
marks the fact that the Watson Tractor is equipped 
with a powerful motor, one which is absolutely de- 
pendable, for at least we have so found it, and one 
which will settle down and pull anything which the 
trailers may be loaded with, particularly if the load 
on the semitrailer is properly distributed. 

[The above letter gives the experience of the Valley 
Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa., in operating a Watson 
tractor and two Watson trailers. The equipment of 
this company is very similar to that operated by many 
loggers as well as lumbermen and the hauling problems 
are so similar that the letter is reproduced here for 
the benefit of lumbermen who are considering the in- 
stallation of similar equipment.—EbpITor. ] 
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SPOKANE, \\ \SH., Nov. 8.—L. S. Case, of St. Paul, 
head of the \\eyerhaeuser Sales Co., was in Spokane 
the first of the week. ‘Details in regard to the moving 
of our main oflice from St. Paul to Spokane have not 
been definitely decided upon,” said Mr. Case. “We 
are to have a meeting in St. Paul the latter part of 
this week for that purpose. Meanwhile I can not 
say how large a force we will have in Spokane.” 

At a meeting of the Sandpoint Commercial Club 
at Sandpoint, Idaho, B. H. Hornby, manager of the 
Dover Lumber Co., discussed the recent I. W. W. 
troubles. He declared that several years ago, before 
this organization began to harass the lumbermen, one 
thousand feet of timber a day was the average pro- 
duction for one man; while now the average is about 
two hundred and fifty feet, for which the laborer re- 
ceives more than double what was formerly paid for 
one thousand feet production. This curtailment of 
production, he said, was one of the methods employed 
by the I. W. W. to slow down the work, and that, 
rather than submit to further embarrassment, his com- 
pany would shut down entirely. He said that for the 
present not only would he refuse employment to the 
“wobblies’” but he would employ no new men, tho it 
was his intention to take care of the men who had 
stood loyally by his company. 

The Pine Lumber Co., of Marcus, Wash., has pur- 
chased 5,000,000 feet of timber across the Kettle River 
from Marcus and is building a $10,000 aerial tramway 
across the river to carry logs to the mill. A new 
$5,000 planer is being installed. Two shifts will be 
put on soon. 

A. H. Huebner, manager of the Cascade Lumber 
Co., of Yakima, Wash., paid a visit to Spokane this 
week and reported business in the Yakima Valley 
flourishing. “I believe that when farm produce is 
high it is an indication of prosperity and I do not 
believe the present high prices of lumber or anything 
else will hurt anyone,” said Mr. Huebner. 


According to A. C. White, well known lumberman 
of Laclede, Idaho, prices are going to remain steady 
for some time. He is not predicting the advances that 
many other Inland Empire lumbermen are. Mr. White 
expects after the first of the year to be doing busi- 
ness under the name of the A. C. White Lumber Co. 
“T intend to form a company with some of my em- 
ployees,” he stated. Mr. White will have a cut of 
25,000,000 feet this year and is planning for a like 
amount of work in 1920. It is mostly western pine 
with some mixed fir and larch. 


“Prices can’t go down and they are more likely to 
go up,” declares J. J. Pugh, of the Russell & Pugh 
Lumber Co., Harrison, Idaho, who was in Spokane a 
few days this week. ‘“‘Logs are bound to cost more 
and they are higher now than they ever have been 
before. It follows that lumber must cost more.” The 
Russell & Pugh lumber mill at Harrison burned on 
Aug. 11, but the company lost only three days. It 
immediately leased the plant of the Springston Lumber 
Co. at Springston, Idaho, four miles away, and op- 
erated nights. Later it bought the property and since 
has been operating both day and night until last week, 
when the night shift was dropped. The company will 
cut 12,000,000 feet this year, which is a little more 
than last year. 


W. B. Weaver, general superintendent of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., who has charge of the company’s 
two plants at Spring Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash., 
estimated that the company’s output this year would 
be in the-neighborhood of 45,000,000 feet, “which is a 
little more than last year,’”’ he said when on a visit to 
Spokane this week. “The company now is operating 
two shifts at the Spirit Lake plant and one at the 
Ione mill,” he said. 

F. A, Blackwell, formerly president of the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. but who now is “just looking after some 
of the woods operations,” stated this week that his 
company would turn out about 35,000,000 feet of 
lumber this year. 

X. W. Van Dervoort, secretary and treasurer of the 
Falls Creek Timber Co., Spokane, says his company is 
meeting with good success in its operations which 
have recently been started in the St. Joe district, where 
it is cutting cedar poles. 

The Wenatchee Lumber Co., of Wenatchee, Wash., 
recently announced the purchase of two more lots to 
eniarge its yard room at its plant in Wenatchee. In- 
creased business is given as the reason for increasing 
the yardage space. 

The Clearwater Timber Protective Association lost 
$5,000 worth of property last Saturday by the burn- 
ing of the main building at headquarters on Reed’s 
Creek, forty miles from Orofino, Idaho. Provisions 
for one hundred fire fighters were stored in the build- 
ing and all were destroyed. The origin of the fire is 
not known. There was no insurance. 

Lumbermen of Montana and representatives from 
other lumber interests in the Northwest held a confer- 
ence at Missoula last week in regard to the labor situ- 
ation. It was hinted that an organization was being 
discussed for the purpose of combating the wobblies. 

Thomas M. Kearney, of Menasha, Wis., president of 
the Blackwell Lumber Co. and president of the Menasha 
Woodenware Co., is in Spokane this week and expects 
to spend some time in this district looking over the 
lumber situation. 

J. C. Rich, president of the J. E. Glass Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Spokane securing low grade stock 
for trade in the middle West and conferring with 
local lumbermen. 

“Prices are going to be higher next year and in fact 
there already is a noted tendency toward increases,” 
said Don Lawrence, Spokane manager for the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. “There is a shortage now and 
stocks are going to be even scarcer next year, with a 
much increased cost of production. We can’t get 


away from an advance.” 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN ALERT 


F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell Lumber 
Co. and for the Panhandle Lumber Co., said this week 
that he expected an advance of at least $10 over pres- 
ent prices. ‘‘And that will prevail rather close to the 
first of April,” said Mr. Lewis, whose company is now 
off the market entirely, with all the orders on hand 
that can bé handled for some time. ‘We sent our 
salesmen out for a couple of weeks, but they flooded 
us with orders and we have taken them off the road 
again,’ he said. 





Employers Have New Plan for Hiring Men 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 8.—Under a new plan of em- 
ployment adopted by the Timber Products Manufac- 
turers Thursday all of the lumber operators will start 
employing men Nov. 15 and there will be a general 
resumption of operations in the woods thruout the 
district. Immediate opening of a central employment 
office in Spokane and of such sub-employment offices 
in producing districts as may be necessary was decided 
upon at the meeting. The attendance at the confer- 
ence was large, nearly every district of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho being represented. 

All men will be employed thru the central offices, 
the sub-offices or on the job, but the use of other em- 
ployment offices, particularly those of the Four L’s, will 
be resorted to, it was announced. Special preference 
will be given returned soldiers and sailors. 


J.C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers and secretary of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association, stated: “The main purpose 
of the plan is to eliminate the undesirable workers in 
the lumber camps of this district, more particularly the 
agitator and the trouble breeder. No fee of any kind 
will be charged.” 





Four L Plan May Be Adopted in Other States 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 8.—Lumbermen and workers 
in the lumber industry of the East and middle West 
have their eyes on the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen of the Northwest in the hope that this 
institution, now local to the Pacific northwestern 
States, may offer relief from labor unrest and unstable 
conditions, according to P. L. Abbey, secretary-man- 
ager of the “Four L’s,” who recently returned from 
an extended trip thru the East. 

L. G. Wellington, of Spokane, superintendent of dis- 
tricts Nos. 9 and 10 of the Loyal Legion, said that Mr. 
Abbey is of the opinion that the organization’s method 
of bringing employer and employee together has 
proved so successful that it would be adopted in other 
parts of the country. 


“When in the East I explained the workings of the 
Four L’s to a conference of employers and employees 
called by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and 
the interest displayed indicated very clearly the hopes 
that the Loyal Legion idea would be inaugurated there,” 
said Secretary-Manager Abbey. “The objects of the 
legion are to stabilize labor conditions, maintain the 
8-hour day and provide an equitable method of collec- 
tive bargaining. These are being fully attained.” 





COOPERAGE PRODUCTION IN 1918 


The Forest Service has issued a 15-page bulletin 
on the production of tight and slack cooperage in 
1918, the study having been made by Franklin H. 
Smith and Albert H. Pierson, statisticians in for- 
est products, in codperation with the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America. The last pre- 
vious available statistics are for 1911, in which 
year a total of 357,198,000 pieces of tight staves 
were produced. The total production in 1918 was 
286,401,000 pieces, of which over 280,000,000 were 
sawed. Arkansas is heavily in the lead with 104,- 
250,000 pieces, or considerably over one-third of 
the total production, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama being third. 

Of the sawed staves 191,000,000 pieces were oil 
and tierce staves and nearly 16, 000,000 were for 
liquor cooperage. White oak is of course largely in 
the lead, with 105,000,000 staves; red oak second, 
with 81 000 000; and gum third, with 39,000, 000. 
Douglas fir contributed 24,000,000, about one-third 
of which were oil and tierce staves. Ash, hemlock, 
spruce, birch, chestnut, oak, maple, elm, cypress, 
beech, pine and hackberry were also separately 
listed in the tabulation by woods. Of the 9,000,- 
000 ash staves more than half were used for pork 
barrels. 

Slightly over a billion slack cooperage staves were 
produced, Arkansas being also in the lead in this 
product, with Missouri a poor second. Nearly one- 
half of the product was in red gum, about one- 
tenth in pine and the rest in scattering woods which 
in their relative order of production included elm, 
ash, beech (mostly Pennsylvania); birch (mostly 
New York) ; tupelo (Missouri and North Carolina) ; 
cottonwood (Tennessee leading); maple (Pennsyl- 
vania again); sycamore (in Arkansas, Missouri 
closely following) ; oak (with Tennessee slightly in 
the lead of Missouri and Alabama) ; Douglas fir (in 
western States not specified); chestnut (in Vir- 
ginia); hackberry (chiefly in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri), and spruce, which Maine contributed mostly. 

For further details the reader is invited to 
peruse the original bulletin, which presumably may 
be obtained free upon request, as no price is stated 
in it. 








Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio 





Write for Details 














SAW. MILL 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


An attorney representing a cor- 
poration owning some two hun- 
dred million feet of yellow pine 
stumpage, large sawmill in 
operation is desirous of having 
the names, addresses and refer- 
ences of prospective buyers. 
Address: Attorney 

Care American Lumberman. 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 

leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 
like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of business, amusement and shopping district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.50 per day 
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Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills, 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Dime Savings “7 Building, 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Detroit, Mich 

43 Wall St., New York City 743 Pn ~ Ave., 

1684 McCormick Building, ee ee 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa, , 














Lumber 
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sand 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The Lumbermen’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
boar@é measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates, 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American{iimberman 











431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
é& make U ‘ 
Se." COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 


Rb 
%  waitic ings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
| “ wabose actories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. | 
» er Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith. Ark. 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





The Pacific Coast Export Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 8.—The fir export situ- 
ation is looking up, despite the various obstacles in the 
way and a great deal more business could be done if 
more ships could be obtained. The Redwood Export 
Co. advanced prices $5 on Nov. 3, on clear redwood 
for Australia and New Zealand, for loading from 
November, 1919, to June, 1920, making the base price 
at the mill $50. Fir export orders are being placed at 
the rate of about one million feet a day, which could 
be easily doubled if suitable tonnage were available, 
even at the present high freight rates. A prominent 
exporter says: 

“There is now ample tonnage afloat to meet the 
world’s requirements, if it could be kept constantly 
employed. But so considerable a percentage of it has 
been tied up by longshoremen’s strikes during the last 
six months that the world is kept short of available 
tonnage. First came the big strike in Australia, which 
lasted for three months. Next came the strike in the 
United Kingdom, which was even more serious and 
tied up a large amount of tonnage. The San Francisco 
longshoremen’s strike began late in September, and 
has not yet been settled. The New York strike was 
called during the first week in October. Owing to these 
strikes thousands of steamers have lain idle from a 
week or two each, up to three months. And this is 
wholly responsible for the present shortage of tonnage. 
When the world’s ports are again free from strikes and 
available tonnage can be worked at 100 percent 
efficiency, there will be ample tonnage to do the world’s 
business. Then lumber exportation will come into its 
own, which means enough business for us all.” 





Bright Future for Hardwood Exports 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 11.—N. B. Mitchell, repre- 
senting the Gayoso Lumber Co., of Memphis, has just 
returned home on the Steamer Lapland after an ex- 
tended trip in the interests of his company, during 
which he visited the United Kingdom and various coun- 
tries on the Continent, including France, Belgium and 
Holland. 

In an interview Mr. Mitchell stated that he found 
conditions at present very chaotic. The British Isles 
have been flooded with large consignments of hardwoods 
by exporters who were willing to take a long chance, 
and this, in connection with the fact that there has 
been a decided fall in pounds sterling and an unwill- 
ingness on the part of the English buyers to take the 
risk of exchange, makes conditions so far as immediate 
business is concerned practically impossible. 

On the Continent, and especially in Belgium, he 
found conditions quite different. Belgium has no 
large stocks of hardwoods and is really in need of 
large amounts of building material, but with francs 
around 8.45 the Belgians find it practically impossible 
to purchase on anything like a large scale. 

The Belgians express themselves as hopeful that 
their financial condition will be greatly benefited by 
the recent visit of King Albert to the States, as it was 
rumored that their king expected to make certain ar- 
rangements while here which would better’ their 
finances. 

It is Mr. Mitchell’s impression that as soon as the 
present congested conditions are relieved in the Brit- 
ish Isles and a better rate of exchange is to be had, 
there and on the Continent, it will be possible to do a 
large and profitable business in southern hardwoods. 





House Passes Foreign Finance Bill 


The House Nov. 7 passed the Edge bill, providing 
for the creation of international banking corporations 
by national banks and other financial institutions to 
the extent of 10 percent of their total capital and 
surplus. The bill, which is designed to encourage 
export financing, will now go to conference, 





aa 


England May Build Wood Houses 


The need for houses in England is so acute that 
arguments as to the comparative cheapness, durability, 
fire risk and comfort of wood and brick houses are 
rapidly becoming irrelevant. The minister of health 
recently stated that 500,000 houses were required, 
while at a meeting of the Manchester city council it 
was said that at the present rate of progress it would 
take twenty years to complete the local building 
scheme. The movement to use wood does not arise 
from any excess of lumber or its cheapness, but simply 
because other building materials for the construction 
of a sufficient number of houses can not be obtained. 

Of the materials suggested as alternatives for brick 
or stone, wood is the most favored, perhaps as a result 
of an educational campaign that has been conducted 
by the newspapers. In Kent and Essex counties 
“weather board” houses have stood the test of a hun- 
dred years. The minister of health claimed that the 
climate is too damp for wood, but it resembles that of 
the British Columbia coast, and frame houses abound 
in Norway, where the climate is also damp. 

It has been stated that the economic argument for 
wood houses seems unanswerable, for a “mill cut” 
cottage can be erected for about $1,400 as against 
$2,000 for brick or stone, and that for larger houses 
the cost of wood construction would be from two- 
thirds to half that of brick houses. The minister of 
health, however, claims that in the end they are only 
6 percent cheaper than brick houses. The ministry is 
eager to investigate the whole question and to that 
end has accepted the offer of the agent general for 
British Columbia to send over a sample house, which 


will be placed on exhibit so that its advantages and 
disadvantages may be impartially weighed. 

William F. Regan, once well known in the mining 
world, has offered to deliver to various English ports 
60,000 wood houses within a year, at the rate of 5,000 
every three weeks, at prices ranging from £250 to £750: 
each, adding that these would be artistic residences, 
furniture saving, labor saving, warm in winter, cool 
in summer and fit for any man to occupy, be he a 
working man or a capitalist. 





September Exports from Boston 


Boston, MASS., Nov. 12.—Lumber exports from the 
district of Massachusetts, according to the report of 
the collector of the port of Boston for the month of 
September, were: 








Kind 
Boards: Amount, ft. Value 
RE 6p SAN GV Rie 0 hao See 4,000 $ 545. 
MUENEEY 5-9 eisig Acheter ie Weck. vane Bios TR 49,000 3,097 
_ SE nance era nei ar meee rar 516,000 55,865 
Co eer 197,000 15,727 
Other yeHow PINe.... .csiccces 2,000 200- 
RE arr ererreroe nn | 130,000 12,405 
EERE RRR GS aay toy oe ar ar ee 38,000 1,660 
MEMTENOON, 66acesa cae sawes nes 444,000 49,848 
CT ATS cre eran ae 11,000 » 45 
RNIN RUE. 8g is'6-Q'scs 16; sews we poe 0.8 e786 eee 333. 
SR a ne et Tee eta 108 
SN are ek wie Gata io. pach ae 0h Some 20,535 
Office and store furniture... 6.065 see 8 ‘A 
UGE PUP IOURE: h.5.005.00 0 sco 60a se see ‘ 589 
CEB NONI 655 5055 6 oie 6.0 Kock 8 eres. 6. Geen Bree 3,082 
Empty hogsheads . 1,583 
8 RE Cee en rer ey ae ee rr 75,974 
Staves, 100,851 pieces. .....0esc08 ceece P 32,082 
SURE Coho 56. 5'a So F186 a8 RnR Sree, GORE 1,750 
ROTM EMNINEND G60 05)6'p:9" 09 icaoce e-5)9..0 a> euetel aT 16,11 
INO ore hig 6 pce loo Bai dcesterceie’ Memes 10,890 
Other manufactured wood............. e 250,630 
TOUR 2060%00% PTT ORT ee eee $554,538 


The oak beavile wont. to England and Scotland; 
white pine boards to Cuba and Argentine; poplar to 
England; spruce boards to Port Africa; hardwood 
boards chiefly to England and Scotland; box shooks 
mostly to England; staves and most of the wooden- 
ware to Great Britain; more than half the wood pulp 
to Belgium, the balance to England; $240,000 of the 
manufactures of wood to England and Scotland. 





Exports Thru Virginia Ports 
Norro.k, VA., Nov. 10.—Below is given a statement 
of exports of forest products thru Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., during September, 1919: 


203,000 feet poplar lumber (Liverpool)....$ 13,221 


422,000 feet poplar lumber (London)...... 33,569 
327,000 feet poplar lumber (Manchester)... 21°839 
110,000 feet walnut lumber (Liverpool).... 7,66 
34,000 feet walnut lumber (London)...... 6,364 
19,000 feet walnut lumber ee 1,204 
15,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool). oe 1,13 
33,000 feet ash logs (Liverpool)......... 2,460 
38,000 feet ash lumber (London)........ 5,14 
886,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)....... 65,178 
1,014,000 feet oak lumber (London)........ 81,553 
126,000 feet oak lumber (Rotterdam)...... 12,846 
479,000 feet oak lumber (Manchester)..... 338,052 
40,000 feet maple flooring (London)...... 3,111 
10,000 feet maple lumber (Manchester) . 590 
256,000 feet chestnut lumber (London). 19,721 
87,000 feet chestnut lumber (Rotterdam) . 6.598 
66,000 feet chestnut lumber er pos om al P 4,796 
60,000 feet basswood lumber (London). 4,039 
68,000 feet whitewood lumber (London) . 6,770 
66,000 feet gum lumber (Liverpool). 668 


274,000 feet gum lumber (London).... 





24,000 feet pine lumber (Liverpool)...... 
22,000 feet hickory logs (Liverpool)...... 

15,000 feet cypress lumber (Liverpool).... 
4,694,000 Total feet Total value..... O18 
3,992 packages handles (Liverpool)...... Bf 

150 packages wood billets (Liverpool).. 1,312 
125 cases pencil slats (London)....... 6,720 
1,944 dozen hickory handles (Manchester) 3,125 
Maple blocks (Manchester)........ 10,309 
Total value.. .$399, 031 


It is still very difficult to get space for London with 
any degree of certainty. Bookings are made with 
Shipping Board lines and within a week or ten days 
advice is given of sailing being deferred until a later 
date. This tends to disrupt the lumber exporting busi- 
ness and puts lumbermen over here “in bad’’ with ex- 
porters on the other side. Room is easier to obtain 
with those shipping companies not working under the 
Shipping Board, but their rates are too exorbitant to 
appeal very much to lumbermen right now. Exports of 
oak lumber in number of feet were largest during 
September, with poplar, chestnut and walnut following 
in second place. 


French Syndicate Wants Australian Mills 


PertH, AusTRALIA, Oct. 1.—It is announced in 
the press here that a syndicate of Paris lumber 
interests known as the Franco-Australien Syndicat 
de Paris, has been in correspondence with the 
Industries Department of this State with the view 
of purchasing the State sawmills in the karri 
forests, and subject to the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions matters have been arranged between the par- 
ties. If the sale is finally decided upon it is to be 
subject to decision by Parliament, which has the right 
to approve or veto the proposal. The announcement 
has caused some commotion, for while very many 
people, particularly those directly competing with the 
State sawmills, have long demanded that the Govern- 
ment should not perpetuate a labor-socialistic Govern- 
ment in maintaining and even improving a State-owned 
plant, others, again, the Labourites, are bitterly 
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resentful of the proposal and may exert considerable 
pressure in Parliament to prevent the sale. 

The proposa! is evidently the outcome of the visit 
about a year vo of the French mission to this State, 
but points ratlier to the French people preferring to 
cut for themselves than let Western Australia do it 
and sell to them. The present high cost of lumber 
and heavy freights have apparently disturbed the 
Paris people and impelled them to become their own 
producers. 

The press dispatch also tells how well impressed 
the members of the visiting mission were with karri, 
tho this timber has its limits compared with jarrah. 
It is of little or no use for contact with the ground 
except after a process of impregnation with various 
chemicals, but for superstructure and furniture it has 
much to commend it, and probably it is in these direc- 
tions that the French people intend to apply it. It 
will be interesting to see how the jarrah interests 
on the one hand will like competition of this sort in 
the French markets, for if the deal goes thru and 
big shipments of karri find their way to France, that 
country certainly will not require as much jarrah as 
was expected when the big building movement gets 
under way, and, on the other hand, the softwood 
interests must be prepared to find it affecting their 
volume of trade with France. It is estimated that 
the Government-owned forests of karri are still very 
extensive and capable of supplying immense quanti- 
ties of lumber, but just why the Government should 
yield at this time to the cry for disposal is an inter- 
esting problem. The mills have had a good run for 
seven years or so, and except for the first two years 
have made a reasonable profit, the war having given 
it good support in the financial sense, when among 
other profitable results it obtained a practical monop- 
oly of the business of big concerns like the Broken 
Hill lead mines and smelters which had hitherto re- 
lied on Oregon pine. Two members of the Paris Syn- 
dicate, Messrs. Ghysclinck and Dutilleul, were recently 
Perth, returning to France immediately to report 
on the situation. 





Notes of Foreign Trade 


Bringing out as it does one of the important reasons 
why business in American hardwoods on the British 
markets is no brisker than it is, the following news 
item is reprinted from recent issue of a _ British 
journal: “The furniture trade lockout at High 
Wycombe has taken a serious turn. In view of raids 
by youths and girls on local factories during the last 
few weeks, the Watch Committee obtained police re- 
inforcements from Oxford last Thursday. A _ proces- 
sion, with band, marched in the direction of the west 
end of the town on Thursday, where there are several 


factories, and found the police in force. Suddenly the 
crowd turned about and rushed back to St. Mary Street, 
with the object of despoiling the factory on which it 
had made an attack on Wednesday. The proprietors, 
however, were forewarned and had barricaded the 
building. Police arriving on the heels of the mob 
frustrated the attempt to damage the factory... Ar- 
rangements have been made for securing further as- 
sistance from neighboring police forces if required, and 
the factories are closely watched.” 





The first sign of the demobilization of the British 
Timber Supply Department is seen in the abolition of 
the Government timber buyer’s department and the 
transfer of its interests to a new organization known 
as the imported timber disposal section of the Board 
of Trade. Montague L. Meyer, former timber buyer 
for the Government, while remaining as a director of 
the disposal section, has just incorporated Montague 
L. Meyer (Ltd.) as a private company with a capital 
of £100,000 to take over the timber business formerly 
carried on under the name of Montague L. Meyer. 





The National Foreign Trade Council has announced 
that the seventh national foreign trade convention will 
be held in San Francisco, May 12 to 15, 1920. It is 
hoped that this will be the greatest gathering of Amer- 
ican foreign traders ever brought together, and to 
facilitate attendance by foreign delegates arrangements 
have been made for special steamers which will bring 
them from the Far East, Australasia and South Amer- 
ica to San Francisco. 





A. E. Hegewisch, a prominent New Orleans freight 
broker and forwarding agent and one of the leading 
members of the Commerce Association’s port facilities 
committee, is making a tour of Mexican cities, includ- 
ing Mexico City and the ports of Progreso, Tampico 
and Vera Cruz. On his return Mr. Hegewisch will 
prepare a summary of Mexican trade conditions as he 
finds them for the information of American shippers. 





It is said that Roumania has a plentiful supply 
of timber, of excellent quality, and that the industry 
is far from being developed to its full capacity. There 
are enormous quantities of oak. One special ~variety 
of pine was largely used by Germany in the making 
of sounding boards for pianos. Before the war the in- 
dustry was almost entirely in Germany’s hands, but 
outside firms now have an opportunity. 





Finnish manufacturers have made a contract with 
forty English newspapers for the delivery of paper, and 
could for this reason export in almost unlimited quanti- 
ties if sufficient tonnage were available. 





DISCUSS FOREST PROTECTIVE WORK 


KLAMATH FAs, Or&., Nov. 8.—There was held 
here Oct. 21 and 22, in the office of Jackson Kimball, 
secretary of the Klamath-Lake Charles Forest Fire 
Association, a meeting of forestry men and ento- 
mologists of Oregon and California at which were 
discussed the problem of forest fire prevention and 
control and elimination of the pine beetle that is 
doing so much damage to the pine forests of north- 
ern California and southern Oregon. 

Mr. Kimball has been active in fighting the beetle 
for several years and at the meeting his views and 
those of other experts were brought out. The last 
two seasons have been very dry, giving the beetles a 
fine opportunity for breeding. 

According to Prof. W. J. Chamberlain, of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore., the 
pine bettie is known technically as Dendroctonus 
brevicomis, and has been said to live up to that 
reputation. The beetle thrives in dead and semi- 
dead timber and some seasons two broods are pro- 
duced. The remedy seems to be the destruction 
of the dead timber and the burning of slashings at 
the proper time. Prof. Chamberlain is working 
on a bacteria, also a fungus, by which he hopes to 
inoculate the beetle colonies with disease, but so 
far he has been only partly successful. Wasps are 
enemies of the beetles and kill some of them. The 
Oregon Agricultural College expects to put a 
trained man at work in this territory to study the 
beetle problem and devise some plan to overcome it. 

At the meeting Oct. 21 the matter of securing an 
airplane fire patrol for this section was taken up. 
It is expected to have in the coming year two tele- 
phone lines, one across the Klamath Indian reser- 
vation to Silver Lake and one from the reservation 
to connect with the line at Bend. Steps were also 
taken toward having an airplane patrol of the 
forests in this region next year. Today the visiting 
experts went out into the timber and looked it 
over, inspecting particularly the destructive work 
done by the beetles. 

There were in attendance representatives of the 
Forest Service, State forest service of Oregon, 
Klamath Indian service, Crater national park, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Western Fire & Con- 
servation Association, and the Klamath-Lake Coun- 
ties Forest Fire Association, including the follow- 
ing: 

E, N. Kavanaugh, of Portland, assistant district 
forester, of the forest grazing service; C. S. Sparrow, 
superintendent, park service: C. S. Chapman, forester 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association ; 
Gilbert D. Brown, forest supervisor, Lakeview ; Walter 


G. West, superintendent of the Klamath Indian agency: 
Prof. W. J. Chamberlain, Corvallis, forest entomologist 


of the Oregon Agricultural College; R. H. Chapler, 
Portland, Forest Service; J, A. Howarth, jr.; W. G. 
Durbin, Alturas, Calif., Forest Service; R. H, Radcliff, 
Indian Service, Klamath agency; H. B. Rankin, Med- 
ford, Forest Service; Norman Jacobson, Bend, Forest 
Service ; F. E. Elliott, Salem, State forester ; George H. 
Cecil, Portland, district forester; H. O. Waha, Port- 
land, assistant district forester; Don P. Johnson, San 
Francisco, assistant district forester; C, C. Chitwood, 
district warden; H. S. Ogle, Klamath and Lake Coun- 
ties Forest Fire Association. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the 
close of the meeting: 

That in view of the importance of Oregon’s for- 
est industry, to which insect depredations are a 
decided menace, the Oregon Agricultural College 
be urged to build up a strong department of forest 
entomology to lend assistance to timber owners; 
that in view of the yearly damage to timber, par- 
ticularly yellow pine, from insect depredations, the 
Forest Service be requested to increase its per- 
sonnel in Oregon to perfect methods for their 
control; that in view of the serious fires which 
have occurred and the expense involved in fighting 
them, the congressional delegation be urged to use 
every effort to see that $15,000 additional is pro- 
vided for protection; that as there are in Des- 
Chutes, Klamath and Lake counties, Oregon, 83,000 
acres of land administered by the Interior Depart- 
ment, growing lodgepole pine of little commercial 
value which constitutes an extremely bad fire 
menace to commercial yellow pine timber, the neces- 
sity of an appropriation of not less than $5,000 for 
the protection of these lands be urged by represent- 
atives in Congress; that as congestion on the ranges 
threatens the live stock industry, the Interior De- 
partment be urged to lease grazing privileges on 
the Oregon and California land grant, the proceeds 
to be used for forest fire protective work; that 
thanks be extended Messrs. West, Haworth and 
Radcliffe for their efforts in bringing about co- 
operation between the Indian service and the forest 
fire protective associations of southern Oregon, and 
to C. S. Sparrow for similar efforts affecting the 
Crater national park; and that appreciation be ex- 
pressed of the service of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the protection of Oregon forests. 





AccorDING to Mr. Gompers, the present indus- 
trial unrest is due to prohibition. Sounds reason- 
able—of course you remember how quiet and peace- 
ful everything was prior to July 1. ‘‘But,’’ ad- 
monishes the Portland Oregonian, ‘‘consider the 
‘unrest’ there would be with all saloons running 
during a big strike, Sam.’’ 
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Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers, 

We aleo manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|| CYPRESS 


LUMBER rs 
Kiln Dried, Dressed CG U M 


and Roug 
Wellington & Powellsville R. BR. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








‘oak LIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
100,000 Feet 2” OAK 


Ready for Shipment. 


The Dunfee Lumber Company 


2 Mills at Thayer, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. Va. 











Northern Hardwoods 


| car 4/4 No, ( & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
3 cars 4/4” Ne. 3 Com. Unsel. Birch 
t car 5/4 ist & 2nds Unsel. Birch 

We offer f 8 cars 5/4 No. | Com. Unsel. Birch 

€ offer for §=2 cars 8/4 Ist & 2nds Unsel. Birch 
Prompt 7 ears 4/4 No. | & No. 2 Com. Basswood 
Ship: t 4 ears 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
ment—— 2 cars 2x6 & Wdr. Ne. | & Btr. Hard Maple 

6 cars 10/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No, 2 Com, & Btr, Soft Maple 
2 cars 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm. 


Prices will be furnished immediately upon receit™™” wiry 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
| Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 
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~ ALBION LUMBER CO. 
ata Me LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 


Robert Blot. San Preaciace Albion, California 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Madame Blde.. San Francisco, Cal. 








Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 











| Redwood } 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
tw2lamber ~~ CHICAGO __,Bs.2o% 


103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. ; 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 11.—Manufacturers of hardwood lumber say 
that prices in practically every line are advancing. 
Hardwoods, both high and low grade, continue scarce. 
Inquiries continue to come in in volume and there are 
many more orders than there is lumber to fill them. 
The large users of hardwoods are swamped with de- 
mand for their products. 

From all appearances lumber dealers of the city 
have given’ up hope of low priced lumber, at least 
that prewar price levels will return. O. D. Haskett, 
president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., says: 
“We will never see low priced lumber agains I mean 
by that statement that we will never be able to obtain 
lumber at the very low prices obtained before the war. 
The fact of the matter is that our production is not 
keeping pace with the demand. Another phase of the 
situation is that we are rapidly depleting our raw 
material without doing anything toward replenishing 
the timber belts of the country. If the labor troubles 
are out of the way, next year ought to be the biggest 
year in the building industry the United States ever 
has known.” 


LANSING, MICH. 


Nov. 10.—A scarcity of stock doors may compel a 
slowing down of Lansing’s building activity before 
February. Manufacturers are sold so far ahead that 
there is no chance of catching up for several months. 
Local mills are receiving many inquiries from outside 
dealers who wish to borrow stock doors and interior 
finish. William Burgess, assistant manager of the 
Rikerd Lumber Co., the large manufacturer of interior 
finish, says his firm is daily turning down orders and 
inquiries from all parts of the country. He declares 
that if his concern had accepted all outside orders it 
would have enough business on hand to operate for 
five years. The Rikerd company is keeping its mills 
busy on local and Michigan orders. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Nov. 10.—Fire discovered on the morning of Nov. 4 
destroyed the mill of the Red River Manufacturing Co. 
at Phlox, Wis. The mill, together with all equipment 
such as wagons, tools etc., was a total loss, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. The lumber yards were saved. 
The mill will be rebuilt as soon as possible on a larger 
scale and logging operations already started will be 
continued. 

Due to the wet weather of last month, logging has 
been greatly curtailed and unless cold weather sets in 
some mills of the city will be compelled to shut 
down. Hardwood lumber prices have taken another 
jump and local mills have had no difficulty in keeping 
orders ahead of production. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 11.—Activities are all that could be expected 
considering general business and trade conditions. 
There is demand for all the hardwoods that can be dis- 
tributed, and stocks in the hands of manufacturers are 
so depleted that none are soliciting orders and many 
are not taking orders for stocks not actually on hand. 
The weather has been so unfavorable for operations 
that production has fallen off considerably last week 
and green stocks have not been built up as fast as 
the dry have been reduced. Manufacturers say this 
situation is characteristic of the whole producing in- 
dustry. J. J, Linehan, sales manager of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co., says “Good hardwoods are scarce 
in all producing sections, and the wet weather has 
been a drawback to both production and shipments.” 

Demand for hardwoods has been so strong that 
prices realized on many grades are $5 higher than a 
week ago, with the outlook for another advance before 
the snow flies. Requirements of the building industries 
are almost as heavy as at any time this fall, and con- 
tractors express confidence that they will have another 
month of reasonably good weather for the completion 
of late work. This is giving the sash and door fac- 
tories about all they can do, while more than the usual 
quantity of lumber is going into furniture and vehicles, 
the demand for which is reported to be heavy, the 
trade to the South being especially satisfactory. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 11.—The demand for the best grades of hard- 
woods continues strong and stocks remain low in many 
sections. 
the last few days and few logs now are being received 
from the South. Manufacturers say they are not 
looking for many logs to come in here until next 
spring. Demand for quartered white oak and plain 
white oak as well as red oak continues strong. Walnut 
has shown signs of improvement for the last several 
weeks. Gum is very strong and local furniture manu- 
facturers have bought in liberal quantities for some 
time. 

The establishment of a joint rail and water rate 
on freight shipments between Evansville and New 
Orleans and other lower Mississippi River points will 
be made soon, according to advice just received by 
John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club and traffic commissioner of the Chamber 
of Commerce of this city. Mr. Keller has been work- 
ing on this proposition for some time and his an- 
nouncement is of great interest to lumber manufac- 
turers along the Ohio Valley. 

The Ohio River, after rising for more than a week, 
came to a stand here Saturday last with a stage of 38 
feet on the Government gage, or three feet above the 
danger line. The river started to recede slowly Mon- 





The log situation has not improved during © 


MTSE News of American Hardwood Industry 


day and it is expected that by the last of this week it 
will be back in its banks. Many of the sawmills and 
stave mills along Green River and its tributaries were 
forced to close down for several days because of the 
high water. The damage to the milling and lumber 
interests along Green River, however, was not heavy. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 11.—There appears to be less prospect now for 
the prices of lumber to decline than during the summer 
months. The local lumber market never in its history 
experienced such a continuous and heavy demand, 
while prices for the week generally show an increase. 
Birch and maple are strong and leading, while soft 
elm is also experiencing a keen demand. Quartered 
and plain oak are reported as being very active and 
high, 

Furniture factories, cabinet makers, auto body manu- 
facturers etc. are exceptionally active and eager to 
place heavy future requirements. Woodworking in- 
dustries everywhere are working full time with full 
shifts and in many instances, where labor is available, 
they are working day and night shifts to keep produc- 
tion apace with the demand. The continued increased 
prices of lumber have stimulated buying all along the 
line. 

Loggers and lumbermen in the northern districts 
have nearly all completed preparations for one of the 
largest and biggest seasons in history and are now 
awaiting the first generous fall of snow and cold 
weather, The lowlands are still very soggy and diffi- 
cult to work in. Sawmill owners count on a still 
heavier demand of lumber next year, at prices fully as 
high if not higher than those prevailing now. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 13.—All varieties of dry hardwood are in good 
demand, the lower grades continuing their gains. Oak 
from No. 3 up is very scarce and consumers take all 
the dry stocks they can find. At no other time since 
the outbreak of the European war were all classes of 
hardwood in such general demand. 

Mills have been losing rather than gaining stocks 
and there will be no appreciable amount of dry hard- 
woods in the mill yards before spring. Cars are hard 
to get, which makes shipments spasmodic. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 12.—Retail demand for lumber continues very 
active, local handlers reporting steady sales of rough 
and dressed lumber, there being a good demand for 
flooring, interior trim, concrete form lumber, mill- 
work and the whole line. The country demand con- 
tinues active, as many farmers have housed their 
tobacco and other crops and wet weather holds back 
usual farm work. In the hardwood market things con- 
tinue very active, there being an excellent demand for 
all grades and kinds of hardwoods, while prices are 
strong. 

W. H. Day, of the Wood-Mosaic Co., who was re- 
cently elected president of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, spent the latter part of last week in Indianapolis 
and Chicago looking after sales. Mr. Day, W. A. Mac- 
Lean and Howard Hobbs, of the Wood-Mosaic Co., 
have gone east on a business trip of several days. Mr. 
MacLean will go on to Canada for a few days. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 12.—Buffalo building permits for the last week 
numbered ninety-five, with twenty-six frame dwellings. 
The total costs were $256,800, which is about up to 
the average for this season. 

Members of the trade state that the amount of 
hardwood carried in Buffalo yards now amounts to 
about 70,000,000 feet. Having such a large stock on 
hand, the dealers are looking for a good trade this 
fall and winter, not only with the East, but with other 
sections which are having difficulty in getting what 
they need from the mills. Some large sales are re- 
ported to have been made to western buyers in the 
last week. 

The Beaver Board Companies are carrying on a 
program of expansion and two new additions to the 
factories in Buffalo have been made, besides a finish- 
ing plant at Thorold, Ont. But a larger operation still 
is the purchase of the Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., 
of Chicago, which is just announced. This company 
manufactures asphalt shingles and other roofing, roof- 
ing paint etc, It has assets of $6,000,000, six fac- 
tories, nine district sales offices and forty-three ware- 
houses thruout the United States. The name will be 
changed to the Beaver Vulcanite Roofing Co., and new 
officers are to be named. 

Col. A. Conger Goodyear, who went to France with 
the 81st Field Artillery, has returned to this city. 
He was for a time with the railroad transportation 
corps, which had charge of the transportation of the 
A. E. F., and was later assigned to the American re- 
lief administration. He was delegated to take charge 
of the coal production problem in the Central Euro- 
pean countries, making his headquarters at Mahrisch- 
Oberau, the heart of the mining district of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Col. Goodyear says there is absolutely no 
danger of Bolshevism in Czecho-Slavakia or Poland. 

G. Elias has returned to business within the last 
week, after a two weeks’ illness, 

There is considerable discussion among city lum- 
bermen in regard to the proposition that the Govern- 
ment furnish money for building houses to people 
without means. The plan is to give them forty years 
in which to make payment. The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change has not taken any decided action in the mat- 
ter, but it is stated that the retail association of the 
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city is in favor of it because it will discourage specu- 
lation in that business and probably produce more 
houses. 


Hugh McLe:n has gone to Pytonga Lake, Canada, 
on a hunting ‘:ip, being a member of a party of Buf- 
falo business men, 

Clark W. Hurd, president of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange and member of Hurd Bros., was last week 
elected supervisor from Elma, this county. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 11.—The hardwood market is advancing again 
as a result of the strained relations between supply 
and demand. There are far more buyers in the mar- 
ket than there is lumber with which to take care of 
their requirements. They are actively bidding for 
what is to be had and the lumbermen are therefore 
largely in position where they are able to secure almost 
any price they choose to ask. Owing to further 
heavy rains thruout the valley territory production 
has been cut even more during the last week and the 
supply of logs available for the mills is so slight that 
officials of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association frankly say that stocks are decreasing 
steadily despite the fact that they have been far be- 
low normal all season.+ All items are in demand 
and much low grade stock is being taken by men who 
were formerly in the market only for firsts and sec- 


onds. Practically all demand is coming from domestic 
sources, Exporters are not making much effort to buy 


and they could make little headway, in the present 
searcity of stocks, even if they were actively in the 
market. It is now a question of finding the lumber. 
The price appears to be a wholly secondary considera- 
tion. 

Further heavy rains have fallen in the valley ter- 
ritory during the last week and have put the woods 
in such condition that logging operations are virtually 
at a standstill and the supply of logs available for 
the mills is steadily decreasing. J. W. Dickson, presi- 
dent of the Valley Log Loading Co., says there are 


only about 4,000,000 feet of logs on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley and the Missouri Pacific roads 
ready for loading, compared with about 320,000,000 


feet last year, Officials of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association say that the log supply 
outlook is the worst ever experienced at this season 
of the year and that many mills may have to close 
down. 

The Mississippi at Memphis continues to rise and 
a stage of 30 to 31 feet is predicted for this center, 
the highest water ever known at this time of year. 


Flood stage is 35 feet and it is not expected that there 
will be injury to hardwood plants or stored lumber 
as a result of the present unusual stage. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has advised 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, according 
to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, that the case 


which provided for a large advance in rates on hard- 


wood lumber and forest products from Memphis, 
Tenn., from Helena, Ark., from Arkansas City, Ark., 
and from other points in that State to destinations in 
Central Freight Association, Eastern Trunk Line. and 
Western Trunk Line territory will be reopened and 
that a hearing thereon will be arranged for Memphis 
in the near future. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is in New 
Orleans today, where he is attending the monthly 
meeting of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers 
who are identified with this organization. F. R. Gadd, 
manager of statistics for the association, left Memphis 
last night for Asheville, N. C., where he will take part 
in the general meeting Nov. 12-13, called -under the 
auspices of this organization, to discuss the forest 
products questionnaire. Arthur Gohn, assistant to 
Mr, Gadd, held the monthly open competition plan 
meeting of the association at Cincinnati on Nov. 11 
and he will likewise conduct a similar meeting to be 
held at Memphis Noy. 14. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


MARSHFIELD, OrRE., Nov. 10.—The Gardiner Mill Co.’s 
timber holdings in Douglas County have been sold to 
A. BE. Adelsperger and J. W. Conrad, of Marshfield, 
and A. E. Bradford, of Augusta, Wis. Approximately 
6,000 acres are represented in the deal and it is said 
to comprise about 500,000,000 feet of fir and spruce 
timber. 

Nov. 8.—O’Neill & Irvine have ac- 


SPOKANE, WASH., 


quired the timber holdings, logging equipment and 
sawmill of the Fernie Lumber Co., Fernie, B. C., com- 


prising 9,000 acres of timber limits, containing about 
230,000,000 feet of merchantable saw timber, with 
mining props and cedar pole and fence post material 
in abundance. 

TorRONTO, ONT., Nov. 11.—The Jones & Webster Cor- 
poration, of Boston, Mass., of which Edward Clark 
& Sons (Ltd.), of Toronto, hold the controlling interest, 
has sold its timber rights on 70,000 acres, consisting 
chiefly of birch and maple, to the Warner Sugar Re- 
fining Co., of Wall Street, New York City. 





|SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





Demand for sash, doors and most of the regular 
items of millwork continues unabated even tho the 
slack season for building, in the northern States at 
least, is not far away. Retailers’ stocks thruout the 
country are very low, ‘and manufacturers figure that 
the retailers will stock up earlier than usual the 
coming season, in view of the difficulties that they 
have experienced in getting their orders filled during 
the greater part of this year. However, they will not 
buy much beyond current requirements until after 
the inventory season, but soon after the first of the 
year a flood of orders may be expected, unless labor 
troubles or some other unforeseen factor intervenes 
to spoil the present bright prospect for a great building 


year. Prices for many items have been marked up 
recently but without noticeably curtailing demand. 
Storm sash and door business has been unusually 


heavy this fall. The window glass market is strong, 
and stocks of the sizes most frequently called for are 
becoming depleted. Manufacturers of window glass 
report an increased demand during the last month. 

Higher prices seem to have made little difference 
with the demand upon Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minn.) manufacturers, who are still receiving orders 
about as fast as they can turn them out, all plants 
being much behind on their requirements. Storm sash 
and doors are selling well and there is even a good call 
for screens for outfitting new houses. Factories com- 
plain of difficulty in getting supplies of good shop 
lumber. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants still are running practi- 
cally full time on specials and there is a good deal of 
screen business for next spring coming in. The de- 
mand for yard stock is small, but some sales managers 
believe that in view of the experiences retailers have 
had this year they will begin ordering a little earlier 
than usual. There has apparently been some expecta- 
tion among them that prices would be lower, but on 
the contrary prices were advanced last week on win- 
dows, doors and moldings and buyers have begun to 
see that with conditions in the lumber market as they 
are there is little probability of factory products de- 
clining in price. 

Distribution has been rather slow in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) territory the last week because of the bad 
weather, but the factories have been as busy as facili- 
ties and labor would permit. Builders always figure 
on a few weeks of good weather for outside work after 
the late October flurry is over. The lumber market 
has forced higher prices on some finished products of 
the mills, but this does not seem to check the volume 
of new business, some for this year, but much of it 
looking forward to early spring. 


Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men pursue a lib- 
eral policy toward the trade. Having placed orders 
for stocks some time ago they are entirely willing for 
their custonfers to have these stocks on the basis of 
the old prices, even tho the goods could not be re- 
Placed on that level. But what they do object to is 


to book orders for delivery three or four months off at 
the present figures when they feel morally certain 
that the list will be appreciably higher. They go so 
far as to offer to make a fair division of the prospective 
rise, in consideration of which they will hold the 
supplies, which reflects accurately the prevailing state 
of affairs. The general impression is that in the spring 
sash and doors will cost considerably more, so that 
the builders who contemplate going ahead with work 
will do well to have their orders booked now, even 
tho it has to be done at some slight advance, rather 
than wait until the rush for next year’s needs is on. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
tinues as active as for a number of weeks. A large 
number of small buildings are being erected, with a 
fair proportion of dwellings. The indications are. for 
good business for some time, as the builders are anx- 
ious to get structures under way and closed up before 
the bad weather arrives. In some cases materials are 
searce, but this situation is improving. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work plants 
have plenty of business, as building operations are 
favored by fine weather. Door factories in the Bay 
counties are quite busy. Finished door factories at 
the white and sugar pine mills are running full time 
and shipping as fast as they can get cars. Cut sash 
and door stock is moving rapidly. Most of the pine 
mills in California will continue in operation until 
the snow puts a stop to logging. Pine box shook are 
in heavy demand. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NEWCASTLE, IND., Nov. 12.—A petition in involun- 
tary bankruptcy was filed in the Federal court against 
the C. P. Kuntz Lumber Co. by the Pacific Lumber Co., 
of San Francisco, the Mickle Lumber €o., of Cincin- 
nati, and the Burnaby Lumber Co., of Chicago. It is 
charged that the defendant partners in the Kuntz 
Lumber Co. owe the petitioners $1,890 and that they 
have committed acts of bankruptcy by mortgaging 
their property and by making Abe Axon, of Newcastle, 
a preferred creditor. 


Nov. 11.—Edgar B. Chiswell, ad- 
estate of Rozelle E. Johnston, 
circuit court here against the 
and Julian FE. Gittings to obtain 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
ministrator of the 
brought suit in the 
Maryland Trust Co. 


possession of money and securities alleged to have 
belonged to Mr. Johnston, but which were placed in 
the custody of the trust company by Mr. Gittings. 


According to the bill of complaint, Mr. Johnston at 
the time of his death owed about $150,000 and was 
entitled to about $200,000 held by Julian E. and John 
Cc. Gittings, of Washington. An order of the court 
is asked requiring Julian E. Gittings to account for 
all money or securities received by him in the sale of 
property owned by the East Lake Lumber Co. to 
George F. Montgomery, in 1917, for $33,333, and to 
require the Maryland Trust Co. to disclose what 

money or securities it received from John C. Gittings 
individually and as trustee. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co: 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 
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Large Fir Timbers 
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BRANCH OFFICE: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











\_ Reratin The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 








Fir vera 
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Cedar satin 








Pacific Coast Lumber 


Prompt Shipments 







W:Il-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








FIR ‘size CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. sla 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 


LONG FIR JOISTS... | 
ano BIG TIMBERS i: 


Falis, 
Wash. 
ii Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








miaros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 








acific 


Coast 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Co. * 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. ‘ 
San Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 























John McMaster 
Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


PANAMA BRAND RED CEDAR 


Siding and Shingles 
made from one of the finest 


stands of Red Cedar Timber 
in the State of Washington. 


Panama 

Cedar Siding 
in the “Clear” grade is strictly 
clear and perfectly manu- 
factured. 


Panama 
Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts 
are smooth and even and the 
packing is very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles are Rite-Grade Inspected 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars. 








TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 8.—Heavy purchases of yard stocks were made 
from Tacoma mills by John Dower, of Wadena, Minn., 
one of the leading middle western retailers, who 
visited Tacoma last week. Mr. Dowers is placing his 
orders in person and is buying practically all that 
the local mills will sell at the current market. Other 
retailers are expected in the Northwest this month, 
the demand for material being very heavy. Most of 
the buying is for spring delivery and a number of the 
mills refuse to make sales at present prices. 

A meeting of the lumbermen of the Pierce County 
district will be held in Tacoma November 10 to re- 
view the questionnaires sent out by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in regard to the revaluation 
of timber lands for the benefit of the taxpayers. 

Reports from the Kelso district tell of enormous 
quantities of logs coming down the Cowlitz River with 
the rise in water after the first heavy rains. The river 
has been too low for driving all summer and it is 
estimated that 12,000,000 feet of logs were in the 
stream between Silver Lake and Barr. The Silver Lake 
Railway & Lumber Co. owns most of the lumber. 

Eastern demand for both lumber and shingles is 
good, according to A. C. Young of the Young Lumber 
Co., who returned to Tacoma last week from a two 
months’ trip to the East. He visited his old home at 
Cairo, Mich., and the homestead in Iowa where he 
was reared and which he had not seen for thirty-seven 
years. He also visited New York and other eastern 
cities on business. 

“If we could only get some cars to fill our eastern 
orders it would mean a lot of money to this country,” 
said Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., discussing the car situation this 
week. “There has been no appreciable relief and I 
can see none in sight. Eastern demand has never been 
so good and it is exasperating to be unable to fill the 


orders.” 
CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Nov. 8.—The 100 percent Americanism plan adopted 
by the Clear Lake Lumber Co. is producing good re- 
sults. The camps and mills are running to full ca- 
pacity and there are a number of applications for posi- 
tions on the waiting list. The ‘“‘wobbly” is a thing 
of the past here and honest laborers are working un- 
molested. The only damper on activities is the car 
shortage, which has closed down a number of smaller 
mills in this section. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co, is laying several miles 
of track and putting in a new camp at Potts, Wash. 

The social doings at Clear Lake are taking form 
and with the newly formed dancing and card clubs 
and athletic events the coming winter is expected to 
be lively in this lumber manufacturing community. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 8.—Every week the car shortage closes one or 
more shingle mills in the Bellingham territory, and 
conditions are not improving. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills has been forced to shut down its Hast- 
ings mill and will close its Old Colony plant within 
the next week unless it gets more cars. It may also 
have to close the shingle department of Mill A. The 
Siemons Lumber Co. will not be able to run its shingle 
plant more than a week longer if cars do not at once 
become more plentiful. The Puget Sound Saw Mills & 
Shingle Co. does not know how much longer it will be 
able to run its lumber department. To date two Blaine 
mills and two Bellingham mills have been closed for 
lack of cars. 

Bellingham factories have enjoyed an exceptional 
box trade this year. The output runs high into the 
millions and is far ahead of any former year’s record. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ plant, which began 
operation nearly a year ago, has shipped many car- 
loads of shooks to the apple orchards of eastern Wash- 
ington ; and the Morrison Mill Co. has also enjoyed a 
heavy trade there. Both companies are now filling 
foreign orders, which include some for shipments to 
Mexico and the Orient. 

These are great days for the millworker. Not only 
does he get unprecedented wages but, at the Larson 
and cargo mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
he receives every work day noon hot coffee, with cream 
and sugar, at the company’s expense. The company 
recently voluntarily installed a big coffee percolator 
at these mills, believing that its employees would be 
better off with a hot drink on winter days. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 8.—A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, says everything points 
to the biggest year in the lumber business ever known. 
The fact that great quantities of lumber will be re- 
quired in Europe for the upbuilding of cities devastated 
by the war means a big export business. At home the 
railroads of the United States when turned over to 
private ownership will be in the market for big orders. 

Officials of the Northwestern Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, are hopeful of the prospects of the lumber 
output of Grays Harbor. ‘We have no present fear 
of the threatened car shortage,” said one Northwestern 
company official. ‘We will simply keep on piling up 
the surplus so as to have a stock on hand for the de- 
mand that is certain to come early next year. At pres- 
ent we have orders ahead to keep us busy some time. 
There never has been a time in the history of lumber 
manufacturing on the Pacific coast when the outlook 
was brighter.” 

Capt. John Markham, of Portland, was here during 
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the week finishing up odds and ends for the Govern- 
ment in its airplane spruce work, in which Capt. Mark- 
ham participated to a considerable extent. He was 
retained by the Government after the war on account 
of efficient work. In a week or ten days he will be 
thru and will then go to Tacoma, where his old posi- 
tion with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. awaits him. 

Following the plan of Americanization adopted by 
several mills of Grays Harbor, several mills in the 
Willapa Harbor section have announced their inten- 
tion not to employ foreigners who have not been Amer- 
icanized. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 8.—Increased strength is reported thruout the 
lumber market rather than a falling off. The big de- 
mand for white and sugar pine and redwood continues, 
with production inadequate and scarcity of cars still 
interfering considerably with shipments. 

Douglas fir shows a marked improvement as to de- 
mand, Retail yards in San Francisco and Oakland 
are doing a very healthy business, and, with a good 
volume of building construction under way, they are 
buying steadily. The interior yards are very busy 
and have low stocks on account of delays in rail deliv- 
erles from the North and they are ordering right along. 
Prices have improved and the turning point seems to 
have been passed. The base price on domestic cargo 
shipments of fir is now considered about $31, deliv- 
ered San Francisco, and’$32.50 south, altho business 
was done at lower prices during the last two or three 
weeks. 

The redwood market is extremely firm, with produc- 
tion far below the demand and dry stocks of the upper 
grades practically exhausted. The mills could have 
taken on orders to keep them busy for several months 
had they been willing to accept orders at recent prices. 
As it is, the mills are sold ahead considerably. Effec- 
tive Nov. 5, Change Sheet No. 6 on List 7 was issued, 
making an advance of $5 on 1-inch clear redwood, $3 
on 14%- and 1%-inch and $2 on 2-inch and thicker. 
This applies to Pacific coast business. None of the 
mills are taking on planing mill work, as they are con- 
gested with orders. 

White and sugar pine lumber continues to be in 
heavy demand and eastern buyers are making inquiries 
for their requirements ahead. Shop lumber is ex- 
tremely scarce and there is very little dry stock of 
any kind unsold. The fine weather which has prevailed 
recently has permitted the California mills to continue 
operations, but snow may put a stop to logging opera- 
tions any time. It has been storming in the Klamath 
Falls district and the mills there probably will close 
soon for the season. From now on production will 
diminish and stocks remaining at the mills will be 
steadily reduced by shipments to fill orders. Prices 
have an advancing tendency. 

The Pacific Lumber Co, is working large forces in 
both of the redwood mills at Scotia and cutting lumber 
at the rate of about 375,000 feet a day. They are 
considerably behind in filling orders for eastern ship- 
ment, as they are getting only about 10 percent of the 
ears needed. Good progress is being made on the im- 
provements at the plant. 

Cc, EK. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co. reports the 
largest demand for redwood it ever has had, with the 
mills cutting less than usual owing to shortage of logs 
and searcity of labor. He is very optimistic as to the 
future of redwood, which will always be in demand for 
siding. As to other purposes in the eastern market, 
he expects to see redwood go more and more into in- 
dustrial usages. Eastern prices are lower than for 
competitive woods and the market has widened. The 
big demand for tank stock from the oil flelds furnishes 
a profitable outlet. It is not necessary to go after 
big orders for ties at competitive prices when manu- 
facturers are calling for redwood for a growing variety 
of purposes. One candy manufacturer in Los Angeles 
expects to use 200,000 feet of redwood a month for 
candy boxes. The Caspar Lumber Co. has taken off 
the night crew for the present, but will restore it by 
Jan. 1, if conditions are favorable for logging. 

Frank J. Solinsky, jr., who is interested with Charles 
F. Ruggles of Manistee, Mich., in the second largest 
group of white and sugar pine timber holdings in 
California, says that the year’s activities have been 
pretty satisfactory thus far. The Charles F. Ruggles 
Amador sawmill is expected to make a cut of about 11,- 
000,000 feet of white and sugar pine this season. It is 
a new circular mill with modern equipment. Lumber 
is hauled in auto trucks 24 miles to Martel on the 
Amador Central Railroad. Mr. Solinsky, with head- 
quarters at 729 Call Building, this city, has general 
charge of operations. He is gathering all possible in- 
formation to place before Mr. Ruggles on his arrival 
here. The Ruggles timber holdings amount to several 
billion feet. The principal tracts are in Calaveras and 
Amador counties and were purchased in 1909 and 1911. 
Some of the timber is in Tuolumne and El Dorado 
counties. Several mill sites are under consideration 
for the large operation which is in contemplation. One 
is in Stockton and two are in the country. Much in- 
formation has been secured as to grade lines and 
curvatures for the railroad lines that it will be neces- 
sary to build into the timber. If the large mill is 
built in Stockton logs will have to be hauled seventy- 
five miles. 

The Portland Lumber Co.’s San Francisco office re 
ports a good California demand for fir lumber with 
the severe car shortage delaying deliveries. The yards 
in the interior have low stocks and a big demand. 
They continue to buy right along instead of slackening 
up as they usually do in November. The mill in Port- 
land is very busy on eastern and export orders. 

The Weed Lumber Co. still feels the effects of the 
car shortage and is operating three of the four band- 
saws in the new mill. The daily output is about 375,- 
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000 feet of white and sugar pine. 
and box factory are running full. 

The Good) car Redwood Co. is now running one side 
of the mill 1! Greenwood. Altho the cut has been less 
than was pinned this year, regular shipments have 
been made to the San Francisco market and good 
prices received for lumber. It is understood that the 
company has been negotiating for the purchase of the 
steamer Phoenig from Charles Mannon and his asso- 
ciates for the purpose of increasing its shipping fa- 
cilities. ; 

The Union Lumber Co. is still working two shifts 
at Fort Bragg and is cutting about 300,000 feet of 
redwood a day. ‘There are no labor difficulties, but 
cars are still scarce, interfering with eastern ship- 
ments. A big year’s business will be done, however. 
The Mendocino mill is cutting 90,000 feet a day. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka Lum- 
ber Co., reports an especially strong demand for red- 
wood uppers, with stocks of dry clear very short. 
The mill at Eureka continues to cut 100,000 feet a 
day. A new boiler, a log-haul and a refuse-burner will 
be installed. The car situation has improved a little. 
The shingle mill in the woods is cutting about 90,000 a 
day and the demand is far ahead of the supply. The 
Humboldt County Shingle Association had orders on 
file Oct. 1 for 9,682,000 shingles and only 3,728,000 
on hand. ‘The car shortage has been holding back 
shipments. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, is ship- 
ping $100,000 worth of redwood tanks and tank ma- 
terial to the Texas oil fields. There is a heavy volume 
of small tank business and the demand is growing. 
The company can not get enough lumber and so has 
been forced to turn down considerable business. 

The M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co. has resumed 
operations at the box factory at Castella, on the basis 
of an 8-hour day, after a strike which tied up the 
plant for a week. Shipments of pine shook are again 
being made, altho cars are scarce on the Shasta di- 
vision. 

J. M. Leaver, assistant to 
Pacific Lumber Co., has 


The door factory 


the president of the 
arrived here after a two 
months’ eastern trip. He visited New York and Chi- 
cago. He conferred with Vice President Junius H. 
Browne and P, C. MecNevin, manager of the eastern 
sales force in Chicago. He reports a very heavy east- 
ern demand for redwood and a shortage of stocks. He 
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While on their tour of the United States, the Belgian 
king and queen and their party were taken to view 


by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


the wonders of the Yosemite National Park. The 
accompanying illustration shows them enjoying a 
picnic lunch in the shade of some of the tall trees 
for which the park is famous. 





found a great increase in the use of redwood in in- 
dustrial lines in the East. Specialty uses will bring 
higher prices for this wood and the mills will not have 
to depend upon building booms. 

Harold Knapp, sales manager for the C, A. Goodyear 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, has arrived here to look over 
the Coast lumber conditions. He is making his head- 
quarters with the Union Lumber Co., for which his 
company acts as eastern sales agent. He is en- 
thusiastic over the eastern demand for redwood. 

J. L. Smith, of Warren, Pa., is in the city. He has 
been on the Coast for several months looking over the 
lumber situation. He represents eastern capital which 
is’ interested in the Bayside Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 12.—-F. A. Griswold is the new sales repre- 
sentative here of the Oregon Lumber Co. Claude L. 
Bowling, who handled its sales here, died a short time 
ago, and David C. Eccles, president of the company, 
came on a few days ago to arrange for representation 
in this market. 

The Defiance Lumber Co., which for some months has 
had no sales representative of its own here, has opened 
a sales office in the Lumber Exchange, in charge of 
Donald H. Doud, who returned to the company last 
summer after serving with the First Division in 
France. Mr. Doud is a brother of Lee L. Doud, sales 
manager of the company, who accompanied him here 
to make arrangements for opening the branch office. 

J. J. Herlihy, assistant sales manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., was here last week on his 
= back from a trip to Chicago, Cleveland and other 
points. 


M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
and allied corporations, is back from an extended trip 
which included visits to the Powell River Paper Co., 
on Vancouver island, B. C., to the company’s sawmill 
at Bend, Ore.; to San Francisco, where he made in- 
quiries for a new steamship to run the company’s trade 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to New York, to succeed the 
ship commandeered by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion ; and to Kentwood, La., where the company has a 
large sawmill. 

Charles F. Sand, sales manager of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was here last week con- 
ferring with F. W. Shepard and B. W. Sauntry, of 
the Great Western Lumber Co., which handles its 
sales here. 

Harry S. Osgood, representing the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co. in this market, is back from Tacoma, where he 
attended a conference of the sales department of the 


company. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 8.—The lumber market has been comparatively 
quiet for the last two weeks. Altho much material 
has been shipped and handled thru this market, the 
prices remain very unsettled. There has been no estab- 
lished base from which to work, but all prices, par- 
ticularly on uppers, have been changing almost daily. 
For this reason buyers have not been very active, evi- 
dently expecting quotations to go down still further. 
It is but a question of time until the market in this 
territory will be on a firm footing again, because as 
far as production cost is concerned prices can not be 
reduced any further. Logs are scarce in the North- 
west and many mills are closing down. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 11.—Lumber operators find themselves in- 
creasingly handicapped thru scarcity of cars. Interior 
finish men are unable to make any promises regarding 
shipments. The weather also handicapped dealers 
during the last week, Yard employees at two of the 
planing and interior finish mills did not put in an 
appearance at all one day in the week on account of a 
snowfall, and, taking the week thru, deliveries of ma- 
terials to contractors were materially curtailed by bad 
weather. 

Loggers in this territory are greatly disturbed over 
the prospects for woods operations this winter. A 
heavy fall of snow came before there was any frost in 
the ground. Unless the snow disappears and cold 
weather sets in before any more snow falls, it is 
feared that it will be difficult and expensive to make 
roads for heavy hauling. 

“The outlook is not encouraging in the district in 
which we are operating, but there is plenty of time 
yet for everything to round up satisfactorily for woods 
work,” said T, P. Bradley, general manager of the 
Duluth Log Co. He pointed out that ten days of cold 
weather would be ample to freeze up the swamps pro- 
vided no more snow comes in the interval. As Mr. 
Bradley saw it, the number of men employed in the 
woods is likely to be befow normal this winter and no 
operator need have any fear that there will be over- 
production. 

Prices of pine lumber and dimension stuff on this 
market are unchanged, but according to advices from 
their correspondents dealers are expecting to receive 
notices of advances of from $1 to $3 in hardwoods, 
including flooring, drop sidings and finishing lumber. 

Both steam and water power mills of the Cloquet 
Lumber Co. have been closed down for the season on 
account of cold weather. 

Plant No, 2 of the Crookston Lumber Co., at Bemidji, 
Minn., has been closed down for the season but its 
plant No. 1 will be operated for a while longer. Both 
of that company’s mills opened on April 23 and have 
been operating steadily since on the day shift, without 
a breakdown. The company has opened six logging 
camps, employing about eight hundred men, in the 
country north of Bemidji. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 10.—There has been a slight increase in the 
demand for 4/4 No. 2 and better edge during last 
week but very little call for the stock widths of good 
lumber. Much of the edge lumber is being sold in New 
England and the prices obtained are higher than 
previously secured. Quotations vary considerably and 
it seems the high sales are having a strengthening 
effect on the other operators. 

Good rough lumber is still scarce and many inquiries 
are being turned down right now because the mills 
are oversold as far as they care to go and there has 
been no appreciable increase in the amount produced. 
The demand for 4/4 edge box and stock box during the 
week has been light but it must be said that no further 
weakness in prices has been noted. In fact it appears 
that mills which made sales at slightly below the 
prevailing quotations have secured very little benefit 
in the way of increased orders and realize the fallacy 
of their step. The box makers still insist on being 
optimistic of the future notwithstanding their state- 
ments that new business booked is small. The weather 
has continued fair and the quantity of air dried lumber 
available appears to be sufficient for needs of box 
makers in this State. There is still a rather good 
demand for 4/4 edge culls and box bark strips and 
prices are very firm. There is very little call for stock 
culls and red heart but this has not influenced any 
lower quotations as yet, for the quantity of this stock 
manufactured is rather small, 

The dressed lumber market during last week was 
rather quiet but notwithstanding this fact prices ap- 
pear to be a little stronger than one week ago. It is 
believed that this lull is‘ but temporary. 

The weather continues good for building all thruout 
this section of the country. Building permits issued 


in Norfolk during October totalled nearly $1,000,000, 
calling largely for residences, and this will mean a 
large amount of lumber will be used. 


The farmers 


SEATTLE 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
‘oncouves, B.C. 
en Washington 


Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-Gradelnspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 
of all descriptions. 
Timbers 


and Special Cuttings. 
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Shull Linenbite & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 











White Pine Specialists of the West 


Oregon and Western 
White Pine 


California White and Sugar 
Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast 
Fir 
’ ( Factory Stocks. 
Secdst Aanatten Pine, Fir and Spruce. 


Large Stocks No. 2 & 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


835 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, - 
M. J, THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, - 
F, T. YOUNG, 404 Marshall Building, - 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madisen Ave., - 


- Chicago, Ill. 
- Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N.Y. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
Srarionany DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Wozk of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, S2Xrmtiwasi 


Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 
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Try a Car of 
Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 


Mill D Isl q 
Oe oa yest, Wat Portland, Ore. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
rederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 
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Structural— Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 





ICE Wholesalers 
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rar. ee Ssiitiad Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agea:ts: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








= PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 
| 910-811 Yeon Building, © PORTLAND, oRE. | 














down this way are getting exceptional prices for their 
crops and should be heavy purchasers before long. 

The car situation during the week was much better 
than during October, but complaints are still heard 
from some of the mills. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 10.—For the last week the free movement of 
vessels at this port has been seriously interfered with 
by reason of the strike of tug boat engineers, all 
efforts to get a settlement of the matters at issue 
having up to this writing failed. Some steamers, 
loaded with lumber and other merchandise bound for 
foreign ports have with the aid of deputy harbor 
masters been able to turn in the stream and navigate 
the thirty miles of channel on their own steam; but 
the sailing vessels have been in a bad way. 

There was a great deal of southern pine and hard- 
woods included in the exports for the last week of 
October. 

Major A. D. Tomassello, who has been working for 
the McGowin Lumber Co. at Milton, Fla., has been 
appointed superintendent of the mill at St. Andrews, 
Fla., and will also have general direction of the mill 
at Fountain, Fla. 

The Moore-Marshall Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., 
has purchased the entire interest of the Charles & 
Thompson Lumber Co., of Chunky, Miss., the considera- 
tion being $16,000, including the sawmill and timber 


interests. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 10.—There is much activity thruout this dis- 
trict. Conservative estimates indicate that Savannah 
concerns are handling now between two thousand five 
hundred and three thousand cars each month for do- 
mestic purposes and foreign export. 

Due to the general demand for lumber many of the 
sawmills in the Savannah territory are operating on 
a day and night basis, thereby increasing their output 
as much as 100 percent. The Vale Royal mill of the 
Savannah River Lumber Co. is among the plants run- 
ning day and night shifts. Two mills in South Caro- 


lina are being operated on the same basis by this 
company. A number of the other concerns are steadily 
increasing production. 


The lumber market was lively during September and 
October, according to local lumbermen, and prospects 
are good for November. Beginning the first of the 
new year, it is believed that the increase in the de- 
mand for materials for building will be very marked. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 11.—Mills are generally operating most of the 
time, altho in some sections it is stated that logging 
conditions might be better. As a rule, however, the 
situation is much better than it was at this time last 
year from every point of view except that of car 
supply. The shortage of cars continues very acute 
and there seems to be no way out of the difficulty. 
Lumbermen are of the opinion that the shortage will 
last until well into next year, as crops are now being 
moved and cars are also needed in’ vast numbers for 
other purposes. 

The Lock, Moore Lumber Co., of Lockport, now has 
its new tram road built from the west fork of Cal- 
casieu River to the village of Abbie-Joe, in the very 
heart of its timber holdings and will begin operations 
on it in a short time. 

The Peterson Lumber Co. has just completed a mill 
of 50,000 feet daily capacity at Indian Bluff five miles 
from Starks, on the Sabine River. The mill is now in 
operation. The tram over which the lumber is handled 
is connected with the main line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad, while the timber for export pur- 
poses is rafted down the river to Orange. 

W. H. Seale has completed a new mill four miles 
east of Starks, on the eastern side of the Sabine River. 
It is said there are about 8,000,000 feet of fine pine 
stumpage in that section. The lumber is trammed to 
the main line of the Kansas City Southern Railroad, 
while the timber for export is sent down the river to 


Orange. 
“ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 10.—This entire southern pine producing terri- 
tory had during yesterday, last night and today ex- 
ceedingly hard rains, putting practically all the low 
land thru this section under water, and making it 
difficult to log until the woods dry out. 

The demand seems to be normal for this season. 
While production exceeds orders, stocks are low and 
will hardly reach normal by Jan. 1. The demand for 
all kinds of timber cutting has been strong. 

Lumbermen are wondering just what the labor situa- 
tion will be after the first of the year. All know that 
if labor can be obtained and there are no strikes to 
speak of the demand for lumber will be strong. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 10.—Due to favorable weather, production has 
increased slightly during the last fortnight; however 
the best organized concerns still complain of labor 
conditions, saying that it seems practically impossible 
to get production up to anywhere near normal, due 
to the inefficiency and unrest of labor. 

Altho there are many sections of the country where 
building is very quiet, partly because of prices but 
largely due to inability to get labor at any price, manu- 
facturers in this section are getting all the good busi- 
ness they are able to ship. 

Interior demand and prices for southern pine are 
holding well, No. 1 4’ lath being especially strong. 
One local firm recently shipped twenty cars sold at 
$8.50 f. o. b. and several cars have been sold at the 
high water mark of $10. 

The fact that the large line yards are now in the 
market for their spring stocks should mean something 
to market observers. A Detroit concern has an order 
out for a million feet of 10- and 12-inch No. 2 shiplap. 





There is a good demand from the West Indies at 
firm prices, inquiries being out for five million feet 
of 2x10—20 and five million feet of 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
random. 

W. H. Bissell, president ; B. F, Hammond, vice presi- 
dent, of Wausau, Wis., and M. K. Bissell, director, of 
Escanaba, Mich., are at Laurel inspecting the large 
plants of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. and the 
Marathon Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 10.—The market now is as strong as ever, is 
an opinion expressed in local lumber circles, and the 
reports indicate that there are few concessions being 
made by those with lumber for sale. The call for 
timbers is growing strong. Splendid inquiries are 
coming in, some for large amounts. A stiffening in 
l-inch No. 2 stuff is also apparent. Demand for all 
building materials is very heavy. Locally, the prices 
remain especially favorable, and building continues 
with great briskness, 

Many mills are kept busy trying to meet the demand 
from the oil fields. James J. Moore, of J. J. Moore & 
Sons, Homer, La., while here a few days ago reported 
that his company had all the business it could possibly 
handle, with the demand continuing very heavy. He 
was here to arrange for a planer and another sawmill 
for operation in a large timber tract he has near the 
Claiborne oil field. Mr. Moore also reported great 
house building activities in Homer as a result of the 
oil field development. 

No improvement in car supply is reported, and none 
for the near future seems to be promised. The mills 
generally are getting only about half their require- 
ments, and some are getting less than that. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 11.—The lull in the market the last three weeks 
has given lumbermen a breathing spell in which to 
take stock of the lumber situation and the prospects 
for next year. The conclusions arrived at are unani- 
mously optimistic. It is the consensus that the demand 
for lumber next year will considerably exceed the 
scramble this year. Incidentally it may be said that 
buyers are coming around to this opinion, too, with 
the result that it is believed orders placed between 
now and the first of the year will be very heavy. Just 
now the northern yards are the heaviest buyers, these 
having had rather harrowing experiences in the mar- 
ket last spring and summer in the endeavor to obtain 
stock they had neglected to buy when it was cheaper. 

East, South and Southwest the trade is slower, but 
all indications are that the buyers will begin to jump 
in quickly. Locally, winter weather has served to 
put a check on retail trade, tho the yards are looking 
around for supplies for the spring trade. The big 
line yards also are beginning to figure on their needs. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Nov. 8.—The general conditions thruout the south- 
ern pine belt are rather more encouraging, for in- 
quiries are getting more plentiful and there seems to 
be a better supply of cars, altho mill requirements are 
not fully met. Some activity has been noticed in rail- 
road buying and also in that from the interior. Ex- 
port market continues fairly good. Exporters believe 
that business is going to increase to a great extent in 
the near future. 

The dressed stock market is holding firm, with a 
healthy demand, and prices remain on about the same 
level. While No. 2 common is a little off prices on No. 
1 and B&better are stronger by about $3 than they 
were several days ago, and the same holds good with 
ceiling. Dimension demand continues very good, and 
from all indications it will remain so for some time. 
Lath are still very high, a price of $8 being received. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 10.—The striking local longshoremen at a gen- 
eral meeting yesterday voted to call off their strike 
and return to work today, indicating their purpose to 
accept the award to be made later by the National 
Adjustment Commission, to which they recently re- 
fused to submit their case. The strikers have been 
out for about a month. ‘Their losses in wages during 
that period are estimated at approximately $400,000, 
while the loss to other divisions of harbor labor tied 
up by their walkout is figured at $350,000. The losses 
caused to local business and port traffic probably will 
run up well into the millions. In effect it appears 
that the strikers have accepted the very offer they 
turned down at the beginning of the dispute. The port 
and wharves are badly congested and it will take some 
time to clear up the accumulated freight, but exporters 
hope to secure the lifting of the embargoes against 
shipments of export freight to New Orleans at a rea- 
sonably early date. 

Local building permits for the week ended Nov. 1 
totalled $138,650, as against $39,000 for the same week 
of 1918. For the week ended Nov. 8 they totalled 
$88,615, as compared with $6,600 for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. ‘The percentage gain is very 
marked, but the amount of building indicated by the 
valuation figures shows that local building activities 
have not yet hit a pace that will make good the build- 
ing shortage created by the relative inactivity of the 
war years. 

Traffic Manager E. W. McKay, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, left tonight for 
Chicago to attend the meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

L. R. Putman, manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation’s trade extension department, will address 
the meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association to 
be held at Charleston the latter part of the week. 

The Gulf Products Co. is now operating its new 
refinery, established on the New Basin canal for re- 
covery of turpentine and rosin from distillery waste. 
Thru this plant, explains General Manager Robson 
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Dunwody of the company, “producers will be able to 
load their waste aboard cars, ship it here and secure a 
suitable price for it.” The plant has a daily capacity 
of 100 barrels, but is operating at present on a 50-bar- 
rel basis. 

Mr. Putman has also accepted an invitation to speak 
at Flint, Mich., on Nov. 18, at a luncheon given by 
the Flint Board of Commerce to launch the stock sell- 
ing campaign of the Flint Housing Corporation. This 
housing project is one of the most notable of the cur- 
rent movements in that direction. It is understood 
that the Flint Corporation, in coéperation with the 
General Motors Co., contemplates the erection of 1,000 
houses. 

District No. 4 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association will hold a meeting at Kansas 
City on Dec. 5 next. The program is now in process 
of preparation. 

John B. Klunk, sales engineer of the Jennison- 
Wright Co., of Toledo, manufacturer of “Kreolite’”’ 
wood paving blocks, is in New Orleans to attend the 
annual convention of the American Society for Munic- 
ipal Improvement, which begins here tomorrow. The 
Jennison-Wright Co. is sending an exhibit here to be 
placed on display at the convention. Secretary-man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine Association 
left recently for a trip to Chicago, New York and 
other cities in the North and East, and probably will 
be away for two or three weeks. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 11.—Buyers are able to place their require- 
ments with more ease than a few weeks ago, but the 
mills see no occasion for making concessions. They 
are getting a good variety of orders, stocks are still 
very low and with winter weather near they are ex- 
pecting production to be even lower than it is at 
present. Mill labor conditions are better than for 
some time but manufacturers are concerned over the 
labor situation in other parts of the country. 

The Piave Lumber Co., at Piave, Miss., on the 
Blodgett extension of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad, has placed its mill in operation but not all 
parts of the plant are yet completed. When all of the 
plant is in operation the company will employ several 
hundred men. 

The W. C. Wood Lumber Co., of Collins, Miss., is 
operating its sawmill on full time, having arranged 
to haul timber from Columbia over the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad while it is building its logging road 
from Braxton, Miss., to its body of timber about eigh- 
teen miles from that place. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


. Nov. 12.—While the demand for southern pine is 
not what it has been, the market could be described as 
being good, all items remaining firm with a tendency 
of ceiling, flooring, and especially finish, to advance. 
There are practically no stocks of these grades, which 
is largely responsible for the stiffening in price. 

A few weeks of clear weather enabled most of the 
mills to resume operation on something like full time, 
but rains began to fall again on the 10th and old con- 
ditions have been brought about. So incessant have 
been these rains that horses bog down drawing a 
line from skidders and this affects many large mills 
that are not bothered with ordinary rainfall. 

Cc. C. Sprague, of Sour Lake, has closed a deal with 
former Governor James E. Ferguson for about 10,- 
000,000 feet of pine timber on the Kokernut league 
in Liberty and Harris counties and will erect a mill 
to take care of the stumpage. Mr. Sprague goes into 
partnership with Mr. Ferguson and the Waller Lum- 
ber Co. will be organized to take care of the proposi- 


tion. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 10.—After several days of clear weather rain 
began again last night and has fallen continuously 
for twenty-four hours and promises to keep it up for 
several days. This makes the lumber outlook very 
discouraging, as logging conditions were already so 
bad it was impossible to log many of the mills and 
nothing but a long spell of dry weather will enable 
them to get back to normal operating conditions. 
Virtually every sawmill in east Texas will soon be 
without sufficient logs to operate and some of the 
larger and many of the smaller mills are already 
shut down, while many others are able to operate 
only part time. 

The domestic market is firm and remains at the 
old high level as to prices. Badly depleted yard stocks 
and inability to replenish them make it hard for the 
mills to fill their orders. 

A light improvement in the car situation is mani- 
fest and one mill last week reported it actually had 
all the cars it needed. There are more open cars 
than the mills can handle, but box cars are still 
scarce and will continue so until the grain harvest 
has been completed. 

The export market is still “off” and will so con- 
tinue until the peace treaty is signed and European 
exchange steadies itself. South American and Mexi- 
can trade is looking up and some shipments also are 
going to Cuba and the West Indian trade. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 11.—Retail lumber trade has been quite active 
the last few weeks, with the prospects for continued 
active buying. Distributers are doing a good business 
with the trade in this territory. Wholesalers report 
a lull in the demand for lumber, and they caution 
their mill connections to hold off the shipment of tran- 
sit cars. Manufacturers report that mill shipments 
are holding firm. In all lines complaint ts made of 
short production because of rainy weather, which has 
overshadowed all previous records. 

J. 8. Garetson, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., who 
was in St. Louis yesterday, reports that he is more 


worried about getting logs than he is about market 
conditions. He reiterated the complaint of many Ar- 
kansas manufacturers that rains have interfered se- 
riously with logging. 

Don M. Wiley, manager of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, has returned from a visit to his old 
home at Galesburg, Il. 

John Klemeyer, of the Knox County Lumber Co., 
Vincennes, Ind., came to St. Louis this week to re- 


plenish his stocks, placing orders for several cars of 


southern pine and cypress. 

Mark Mushrush, of the Mushrush Lumber Co., Hun- 
ter, Ark., passed thru St. Louis this week on his way 
to Sumner, Ill., to close out the retail business he has 
been conducting there. He has been giving most of his 
time to the mill he has been operating at the Arkansas 


point. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 11.—The lumber demand is active enough so 
far as available supplies are concerned. Some low 
grades are more freely offered, but better stock is in 
good demand and hard to get. As a rule, wholesalers 
report that the edge has worn off the market from 
the standpoint of demand, but with some exceptions 
it is as hard as ever to obtain supplies. All along, 
wholesalers have experienced more difficulty in get- 
ting stocks than orders. 

One of the disappointing features of the present 
situation is the dullness in the box demand. Locally 
this is accounted for by the strike among the box 
factories, but elsewhere the box business is not on a 
par with the activity in other sections. There have 
been some crop shortages to account for this, but one 
of the best explanations is the fact that with so many 
industrial plants shipping their outputs as fast as 
they are manufactured, smaller packages have been 
required, and it has been possible to use fiber boxes 
as a substitute for wood boxes. 

The house building outlook is as good as ever, ex- 
cept from the labor standpoint, but much of this work 
must now be delayed until spring. A good many 
operations are under way and there is plenty of repair 
work in sight. In fact, some of the suburban yards 
have been kept very busy with repair work only. 
Stocks among yards are much below normal and poorly 
assorted, and whenever an order is placed it is wanted 
filled immediately. 

While the city of New York has secured part of the 
Staten Island property of Ichabod T. Williams & Sons 
lying east of the Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., that 
part of the Williams’ concern yards lying west of the 
tracks will not be disturbed, and inasmuch as it may be 
some time before the city will require the water front 
Ichabod T, Williams & Sons will have opportunity to 
relocate their Edgewater mills. But, meantime, they 
are arranging to continue manufacturing as usual and 
their customers will not suffer in any way. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 10.—This city is to have another large box 
factory, to be erected by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
the product of which will be used to ship tinplate from 
its plant at Sparrows Point. It will be operated by 
John M,. Nelson, jr. (Inc.), of Baltimore, New York 
and Pottsville, Pa. It is estimated that not less than 
5,000,000 feet of hardwoods will be required annually. 
The operating company is headed by John M. Nelson, 
jr., who was graduated from Johns Hopkins University 
and afterward took a course in the Yale School of For- 
estry. He entered the Forest Service but resigned to 
become timber agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. In 1910 he entered the lumber busi- 
ness at Pottsville, specializing on the requirements of 
large corporations. 

The Pioneer Hardwood Flooring Co. has experienced 
such an expansion that it has been decided to build a 
factory at Orangeville, in the northeastern suburbs, 
the plant to cover two acres and to have a capacity 
of 400,000 square feet of strip and parquetry flooring 
a month. Charles J. F. Steiner is president; Fred 
W. Eckles, vice president, and Henry F. Eckles, sec- 
retary. 

Permits for new buildings issued during October were 
valued at $628,100; for alterations, $235,000; for ad- 
ditions, $105,325—a total of $968,425. This is held 
to be a favorable showing in view of the fact that 
winter is approaching. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 10.—During last. week the lumber business here 
was firm but rather quiet and there have been no start- 
ling changes in conditions. On account of the weather 
the building business is quiet, altho there is a lot of 
planning, not only for houses but for manufactories, 
and for the big public and semi-public projects which 
have been put off on account of war conditions. The 
planing mills, sash and door manufacturers, trim men, 
cabinet and furniture men and jobbing carpenters and 
small contractors are all busy. Wooden box makers 
are not so busy as they would like to be, aJtho the 
increase in general business is helping them some, but 
this does not compensate for the loss of shipping busi- 
ness, Most of the wholesalers find ready sale at good 
prices for all the lumber they can ship and orders in 
some lines are hard to place. The yards generally are 
busy, and while some have good stocks in the yards 
others are very low. In some cases the stocks have 
been bought but have not arrived, while in others they 
are not bought, as the retailers are taking a chance on 
the market. Among the big industrial concerns there 
seems to be less chance taking than among the yards, 
and they are pretty good buyers for immediate needs, 
but are not anticipating far into the future. A lot of 
building lumber is being handled, but most of it is on 
operations under way, as few new ones are being 
started. General business here is good, with manu- 
facturers in most lines working to capacity and well 
booked ahead. 

Among the hardwoods oak, gum, poplar and floorings 
of all kinds are very scarce and high priced. Maple, 
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Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
——N 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 





Remember 


Last Fall? 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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We Want 


to Move 2cars5/4No.2 


Com. and Better 


Ash 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
he SY 


-WESTERN SOFT PINE- 


in tx6 6 HO" & 12" No.2, Immediate Shipment 


o. to. 4 Common for 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway—White Pine Lath. 
H ion Bldg., 
The John C. King Lumber Co., 753. Marion Bilis. 


Write us today 
for prices. 
























LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the pro- 
duction of large and long Tim- 
bers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 





For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other Dressed Stock— 


*“*ASK THE WHOLESALER ’”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, F wae? 











Codes— 
or and Telecode. 











| Cummer Cypress Company 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 





Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Cypress LUMBER,SHINGLES ano LATH. 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 
MHS US SSNS SS LI 


The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In Long and Short Leaf 


Shige» V@llow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


th 
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straight or 
mixed cars. 











birch, beech, basswood, better grades of chestnut, ash, 
cherry, hickory, walnut and mahogany are all taken 
quickly at good prices and many mills selling here are 
oversold on many items. White pine, northern, west- 
ern and southern, is scarce and getting more so, with 
prices high. Spruce sells well at good prices. Hem- 
lock is hard to find and prices are very high when any- 
thing like quick delivery can be made. Cypress offer- 
ings, especially in the better grades, are less than they 
were and prices are strong. Southern pine and North 
Carolina flooring of all grades are very scarce and high, 
while off offerings are again reported to some degree 
in roofers, box and’ some sizes. Lath of all kinds and 
sizes are sold before they get here and prices are 
very strong. Shingles sell well in the outlying dis- 


tricts. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 12.—Trade is no more than fair in this sec- 
tion. The bulk of the business is done with manufac- 
turing consumers and the building situation does not 
seem to improve and thus greatly limits the volume of 
business. Prices are high and generally firmly main- 
tained, due in most cases except that of hardwoods 
rather to limited stocks and production than to quan- 
tity of business. 

W. D. Noyes & Co., of 84 State Street, dealers in 
pine, box, white birch and Pacific lumbers, have opened 
a new department for extensive dealing in southern 
pine and other southern lumber. Arthur R. Logan 
will have charge of this department. He is well 
known in the trade here. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co., dealer in cypress and 
hard pine and shingles, has opened extensive new 
offices at 126 State Street, with large light rooms and 
very fine fittings, with large separate rooms for count- 
ing force, for stenographers and for traveling sales- 
men, with separate private offices for Herbert Blanchard 
and Wells Blanchard, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 8.—Car shortage is the largest and most per- 
sistent problem at present in the fir industry. There 
are few cars available, mill stocks have not been 
brought up to normal and business naturally is hold- 
ing off. It is evident that manufacturers take the 
position that there is no reason why they should sell 
now, in view of the fact that they will not be able 
to ship for perhaps six weeks. Car scarcity makes 
the situation tighter at the mills. A study of the car 
situation by R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, shows that to 
maintain a reserve in this district from which daily 
orders can be filled normally requires 6,000 cars to 
cover the movement of all commodities. But the net 
loss to Nov. 1 was 7,733 cars. Fitting into these 
figures, the balance of unshipped orders at the 115 
mills reporting in the current barometer is 6,967 cars. 
It is evident that more cars must be supplied, if the 
loading offered the carriers is to be moved. The relief 
expected from the priority coal order is absent. The 
lumber movement is increasing, and there is no rea- 
son to look for a decrease in other loading. While 
it is not possible to anticipate the results for Novem- 
ber and December, it is clear that if the car losses of 
September and October are repeated, there can be little 
movement of anything else than perishables, food and 
fuel. 

From an authoritative source the opinion has been 
obtained that the only cure for car shortage is a fall- 
ing off in the market. The cars are not in the country 
to take care of growing business. The formation of 
the car trust will help some, but the cars put into this 
pool are only a drop in the bucket. The real cure for 
transportation troubles incident to car shortage would 
be to start in at the fundamentals of the transporta- 
tion problem—to insist upon constructive rather than 
destructive legislation, and pay the roads enough 
money to enable them to make a profit and put aside 
enough to build up facilities and equipment to take 
care of the demands of business. A Federal car pool 
would not be a bad thing, but it would be distasteful to 
many because it borders on government ownership. 

It has been demonstrated in this State that gov- 
ernment management of the transportation of freight 
shows a reduction of nearly 40 percent in efficiency. 
The figures to that effect have been compiled by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. A record of 152 cars 
of lumber and shingles shipped from Bellingham to 
eastern destinations during 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
when the roads were under private ownership, shows 
a movement per car per day of 89% miles. A record 
of a similar number of cars for 1918 and 1919 shows 
a car movement per day of 55% miles, or 62 percent 
of the former car movement and therefore of the 
former available car supply. The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills add this comment: “Shippers are con- 
stantly being asked to load and unload more promptly, 
and are assessed high demurrage rates for any failures, 
The underlying cause of the car shortage is not slow- 
ness of loading and unloading, but the reduction in the 
per diem car mileage owing to the present inefficient 
system of operation.” 

The same tendency has been remarked in the lumber 
industry, as one of the main contributing causes to 
the high cost of living. The Loyal Legion Bulletin 
shows that notwithstanding the reduction of the work- 
ing day from ten to eight hours, on a given operation 
production has fallen from 100 to 47, while wages have 
risen from 100 to 225; or production has decreased 
53 percent and wages have advanced 125 percent. In 
another operation production has dropped to 79 per- 
cent and wages have increased 144 percent. 

J. M. MeNeil, manager of the C. W. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., spent several days 
in Seattle this week conferring with the parent con- 
cern, the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., Seattle. The 


former’s office in the Bank of Nova Scotia Building, 
Vancouver, was established a couple of months ago 
to help take care of the increased business being done 
by the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co. 


Frank Morrill, Coast representative of the Gaynor 
Lumber Co., Sioux City, Iowa, was in Seattle and the 
Puget Sound country this week on a buying trip. The 
Gaynor Lumber Co. is in both the retail and wholesale 
lumber business. Mr. Morrill makes his headquarters 
in the Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of the Schwager & Nettleton 
Lumber Co., Seattle, arrived early in the week after 
spending several weeks visiting the lumber trade in 
the middle West, including Minneapolis and Chicago. 
He states that retail dealers are already beginning 
to buy lumber for their spring demand, and with much 
building needed thruout the country to house people 
there need be no worry about the demand for lumber 
during the coming year. 

A. L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, returned recently from several weeks devoted to 
visiting lumber centers in the middle West. He is very 
optimistic regarding the outlook for Coast lumber, 
stating that he found buyers interested in securing 
their supply for next spring’s trade. Line-yard opera- 
tors are already coming into the market with large 
orders and Mr. Dunn believes that buyers generally are 
not waiting until after inventory time before placing 
orders, as they are beginning to realize that the early 
spring will bring a congestion of business that will 
make deliveries slow. Mr. Dunn stopped for a day 
or two at his old home in Rhinelander, Wis., where he 
was years ago connected with one of the large lum- 
ber manufacturing concerns. Lumber is still being 
made in Rhinelander, but its glory in that respect has 
become dimmed while other industries have come in to 
make Rhinelander a prosperous town. 

Wilhelm Ljungdahl and Sture Regnholm, graduates 
of the Technical School of Forestry at Hernosand. 
Sweden, arrived in Seattle this week with letters of 
introduction from Axel Oxholm, lumber commissioner, 
who visited Sweden for the Department of Commerce, 
to secure positions with logging or lumbering concerns 
in western Washington. They desire to learn the 
American way of lumbering and expect to remain here 
for a year or two and perhaps permanently. After 
visiting with friends in Seattle and calling on some 
of the lumbermen the young men were given an oppor- 
tunity by J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, to go to their logging operations at 
Skykomish, Wash. They intend to work in the log- 
ging camp there for some time to learn by hard knocks 
how the work is done in this country, and then later 
are anticipating a chance to work in the concern’s 
big mill at Bellingham that they may then acquire a 
knowledge of the manufacturing end. 

Visiting lumbermen during the week in Seattle 
were: Elmer A. Bruett, representing the T. A. Bruett 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles FE. Martin, of 
the Martin Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. W. 
Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. 
Louis. 

C. W. Betts, a lumberman of Buffalo, N. Y., passed 
thru Seattle during the week on his way home after a 
visit to Portland, Ore. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Betts. 


Timothy Jerome, secretary-treasurer of the Merrill 
& Ring Logging Co., has returned from a visit to the 
Atlantic seaboard, during which he made an extended 
stay in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs, S. P. Wood, of Minneapolis, are in 
Seattle on their wedding trip. They were married in 
Minneapolis Oct. 28, came to the Coast by way of the 
Canadian Pacific, and will go to California prior to 
returning home Dec. 1. Mrs. Wood is a lumber-woman 
of ten years’ experience. She is known in this section 
by her maiden name of Helen McNutt. Mr. Wood is 
the head of 8. P. Wood & Co., wholesalers. 


Edwin Oliver, of California, and formerly of the 
timber region of the South, is experimenting in the 
Pacific Northwest with methods of rosin extraction. 
Up to the present his investigations have been made 
at one of the Merrill & Ring camps in Clallam County 
and a Weyerhaeuser property in Mason County. He 
says the Douglas fir rosin is a superior article, and he 
expects thru distillation to secure from it turpentine 
and rosin in commercial quantities. 


At the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association the form 
for the standard order acceptance has been completed 
and is now in the hands of members for their con- 
sideration. It is expected that the form will soon be 
adopted by the association. ’ 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 10.—There is no one in the lumber trade in 
Ontario who will not say that things are going along 
nicely and that the outlook is good. Continued fine 
weather is prolonging the building season and making 
stock scarcity more severe. Bush operations are en- 
joying exceptionally favorable weather and the expec- 
tation is that there will be a large output. Some 
operators state that there is improvement in the 
woods labor situation and that they are now able to 
exercise a little more choice in hiring men. Bush 
wages, however, continue at the high rates which 
prevailed at the beginning of the year. 

The shortage of stocks is becoming steadily more 
acute. Stocks at mill points are almost wholly in 
the hands of wholesalers, many of whom wonder how 
long it will be before they have nothing left ‘to sell. 
On account of the extraordinary demand many lines 
are now badly broken. Six-quarter cutting up white 
pine and 1-inch clear and clear face red pine are 
hardly obtainable. High prices for lath still prevail, 
but the scarcity is shown by the fact that even these 
high prices are not bringing out any stock worth 
mentioning. Hemlock is one of the most active stocks 
in the market today and it looks as tho there will be 
an acute shortage by early spring. 

Yorke Long, of Cox Long & Co., London, England, 
recently called upon a few of his friends in the trade 
here and made some purchases of stock for export. 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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J. V. Breneisen, of J. V. Breneisen & Co., returned 
from a southern trip this week. 


R. A. Smith, of the veneer department of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co.. is in the South on a mill trip. 


E. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
is in the South on a mill trip and expects to be gone 
several days. 

G. W. Myers, of the G. W. Myers Lumber Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor this week and called 
at several of the local offices. 


(Inec.), who 
of Jack- 


Clarence Boyle, jr., of Clarence Boyle 
is secretary of the Pablo Springs Cypress Co., 
sonville, Fla., went south this week. 


Miss B. A. Lammlin, of New Haven, Conn., secretary 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
,was in Chicago this week en route home from a vaca- 
tion in northern Wisconsin. While here she said she 
had resigned the secretaryship but no successor had 
as yet been chosen. 


Charles C, Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George D. Griffith & Co., was on a sales 
trip in Indiana and Michigan this week. 


R. G. King, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., and Mrs. King were in Chicago this week 
while en route home from a trip in the South. 


Earl Palmer, 0.1 Memphis, Tenn., of the Ferguson & 
Palmer Co., was in Chicago this week and a caller at 
the offices of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. 


L. V, Graham, of Kansas City, Mo., vice president 
and general manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Washington, was in Chicago on business this 


week, 
Lyle M. Noll, of Kansas City, Mo., of the Noll- 
Welty Lumber Co., of that city, and the James G. 


Noll Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo., was a local lumber 


trade visitor this week. 


Arthur Rabe, of the Commercial Sash & Door Co., 
and J. A, Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., were in Chicago this week en route 
home from a trip to the Pacifie coast. 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Co., whole- 
saler of Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago Tuesday on 
his way to the Pacific coast, where he will spend two 
weeks or so looking over the lumber situation. 





The boys and girls are your future cus- 


tomers. Educate them now regarding lum- 
ber and its uses. See announcement on 
page 40. 





The Wood Box is a new publication in the field, its 
editor being Secretary W. D. Burr, of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, of Chicago, and the 
monthly issue will be devoted to matters of interest 
to the wood box trade. 


D. C. Eecles, of Ogden, Utah, president of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., returned west this week 
after a swing around the eastern lumber markets. 
KE. A. Griswold, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been chosen 
as the company’s sales representative in that territory 
to succeed the Jate Clyde L. Bowling. 


Miss Lucile Otis is now living at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs, J. 8. Otis in New Orleans, La., and her daddy 
and mother are very happy. Little Miss Otis arrived 
in this old world on Oct. 22 and is already very wise 
for one of her days, says her daddy, who is president 


of the J. S. Otis Mahogany Co. (Ine.). 
The Ritter-Burns Lumber Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., well known manufacturer and wholesaler of 


hardwood lumber, has added a southern pine depart- 
ment, which is in charge of W. E. Tant, formerly with 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, La., and the 
A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of New Orleans, 
La. 


C. C. Beard, who has handled the sales in Chicago 
territory for the Southern Lumber Co. and the 
Arkansas Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., for several 
years, is now representing the F. T. Dooley Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., in middle western States and 
will have Chicago as his headquarters. 


W. W. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler Lumber 
Bridge Supply Co., of Des Moines, lowa, spent several 
days in Chicago last week on his way to Wittenberg, 
Wis., where he went to consult with the Wheeler- 
Arnold Co. Mr. Wheeler expresses the usual optimistic 
views in regard to prosperity ahead for the lumber 
industry. 


C. Frank Hoyer, representative of the McCormick 
Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., in Pennsylvania and 
New York territory, following a mill trip in the South 
reports that he found stocks scarce everywhere and in 
fact so low that if most yard buyers expect to wait 
until spring to place their orders they will be sorely 
disappointed. His tip to the buyer is, “Do Your Ship 
ping Early.” 

Frank H. Tremaine, of Port Huron, Mich., passed 
thru Chicago this week on his way to the South, where 
he expects to place a number of orders for Michigan 
dealers with southern pine mills. Mr. Tremaine sells 
lumber in the Port Huron district and reports that 
the demand is remarkably good for this season, The 


retailers have decided that now is the time to buy and 
are acting accordingly. 





Sales managers and salesmen of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. gathered in Chicago for a conference last 
Saturday and about thirty were present, all the Hines 
operations being represented. There was a long dis- 
cussion over every phase of the present lumber situa- 
tion and those present told the same story of the 
searcity of lumber, and expressed the opinion that any 
one needing lumber, no matter what kind, had better 
be doing his buying early. 


Among the western traffic and millwork men who 
were in Chicago this week attending the Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd millwork hearing before Examiner Barclay 
were L. S. McIntyre, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle; R. G. Glanville, of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, and Henry Klopf, of the Western 
Pine Sash Co., of Spokane, Wash.; A. Larsson, of the 
Weed Lumber Co., of San Francisco, and W. R. Me- 
Millan, of the Hammond Lumber Co., of Eureka, Calif. 


Frank Carnahan, of Washington, D. C., traffic expert 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, and E. W. McKay, of New Orleans, 
La., traffic manager of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association were among the attendants at the 
annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League which was held in Chicago this week. Several 
important traffic matters were discussed. The members 
of the league show an especially keen interest in the 
return of the railroads to their owners. 


Arthur W. Grush, until recently Ohio representative 
of the Southern Saw Mill Co., has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the firm of J. W. Enoch Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and will be associated with John W. Enoch, founder of 
the business, in the handling of the lumber business 
in the Ohio territory. Mr. Grush has had a wide ex- 
perience in the various branches of the lumber busi- 
ness. During the war he was in active service abroad. 
The Enoch interests will conduct a general lumber 
commission business. Their office is at 419 Hippo- 
drome Building. 


Thomas C. Shaw, of Columbus, Miss., of the D. 8S. 
Pate Lumber Co., visited the Chicago offices of the 
company this week, after a three weeks’ swing around 
the circle in eastern markets. Mr. Shaw says that 
the chief trouble at the mills is to get enough men to 
make lumber and enough cars to ship what is manu- 
factured. In New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, where 
he visited, he found some retailers just getting in ship- 
ments on orders placed last spring, which he thought 
was a good warning to consumers to place orders early 
for next spring’s requirements, as conditions are not 
improving much. 


Tom A. Moore, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, is 
back from a two months’ trip to the west Coast and 
reports that he did not find any surplus lumber stocks 
at any of the thirty mills that he visited. “Lumber 
stocks are short everywhere on the west Coast,” he 
said. ‘The mills still have inefficient help because the 
men do not want to work steadily, for they receive 
enough money when they do work to let them loaf half 
of the time. Cars are also scarce, so the mills still 
have plenty of grief.” Mr. Moore said that many 
eastern wholesalers and buyers for line yards are 
scouting around the mills and picking up available 
stocks. Mills are not selling much ahead tho, as 
they have much confidence in the future market. 





CAR BUILDERS ARE OPTIMISTIC 


An optimistic view of the future of the car building 
trade was expressed at the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Pullman Co., held Wednesday in Chicago. 
Tho the company is not now busy, it is believed that 
with the return of the railroads to their owners by the 
Government, which is expected within the next few 
weeks, more orders for equipment will be forthcoming 
from the carriers. The company has received several 
car inquiries from abroad and is now working on an 
order for freight and passenger cars for Belgium. 
The Pullman Co. recently finished the last of the 8,000 
cars it had to build of the 100,000 car order placed 
by the Railroad Administration during the war. The 
company is not confining its attention to car building 
alone, for the trend of the times has caused it to accept 
an order for 4,000 automobile bodies for the Packard 
Motor Car Co. and it is also building phonograph cabi- 
nets for the Edison Phonograph Co. 


_— 


RETURNS TO FORMER SALES POSITION 


The many friends of Fred C. Hooten, of Saginaw, 
Mich., will be pleased to learn that after an absence 
of two and a half years he is back again with the 
Strable Lumber & Salt Co., of Saginaw, in charge of 
its lumber department. The Strable Lumber & Salt 
Co. is one of the largest distributers of northern and 
southern hardwoods in Michigan, specializing in stock 
for industrial concerns. Mr. Hooten is a thoro lumber- 
man and the company is to be congratulated on having 
him in its service. 
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LOGGING EXTREMELY DIFFICULT 


Nathan Bradley, of the Bradley Lumber Co., Green- 
wood, Miss., passed thru Chicago on his way back to 
yreenwood from Bay City, Mich., where he was called 
last week by the sudden fatal illness of his father. 

Mr. Bradley says that logging conditions never were 
any poorer than they are in the South today and that 
hardwood mills are likely to be up against it for logs 
next year. October, November and December are the 
three big hardwood logging months and altho over 
half of the heavy logging season has passed, loggers 
have been able to operate little if any. 

At his own operations, Mr. Bradley says, in October 
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there were only three days of sunshine and as a result 
practically no work could be done. The lands are all 
flooded, and, even tho dry weather prevails from now 
on, logging is going to be very difficult. He has pur- 
chased two bull teams and hopes to be able to get out 
some logs with them. Mules are absolutely unable to 
work in the swamps. 


STARTS ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE BUSINESS 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Nov. 10.—Frank G. Karrick, who 
has been the St. Louis representative of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co. for the last four years, will enter the 
commission business for himself. The change will be- 
come effective Dec. 1, when he will open offices in the 
Arcade Building. The Cady office is in the Railway 
Exchange Building. Mr. Karrick will continue to 
handle the Cady account exclusively in St. Louis and 
among a few dealers in Chicago, which also has been 
in his territory. He will specialize on southern pine. 
He has a host of friends among dealers and manufac- 
turers, who will welcome his entry into a new field. 

Mr. Karrick has had thirty-four years’ experience 
in the lumber business. He began his career in that 
line in Minneapolis, first with Carpenter Bros, Lumber 
Co., then with N. P. Clark & Co. and Sheldon-Carpenter 
Co. For eighteen years he was in Minneapolis in 
the lumber and other businesses. He came to St. 
Louis about twenty years ago to work for the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Co., and was with it and its successor, 
the Frost-Jobnson Lumber Co,, for twelve years. Dur 
ing the war Mr. Karrick divided his time between the 
sales office in St. Louis and the mill at McNary. 


FAMOUS BRITISHER CHICAGO VISITOR 

After seventeen years Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, M. 
P., former British and American lumberman, looked 
over Chicago again this week. Sir Arthur, whom many 
lumbermen in this country will remember as a member 
of the firm of Hunter, Benn & Co., of Mobile, Ala., one 
of the leading exporters of southern lumber, came 
back to Chicago as chairman of the British division 
of the Allied trade mission, a party of more than one 
hundred of the commercial leaders of Great Britain. 
France, Italy and Belgium. 

“TI knew the late J, Kk. Defebaugh and the late 
W. B. Judson well,” said Sir Arthur to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “When I was in Chi- 
cago in 1902 I was at your office. I remember the visit 
well. I was first at the office of Mr. Lesh (referring 
to the late John H, Lesh of the Lesh, Prouty & Abbott 
Co.) and then we went down the street to your office 
Are you in the same building you were then?” 

Sir Arthur, who has not been active in the lumber 
business since 1902, said that he could not express 
himself fully about conditions in England other than 
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SIR ARTHUR SHIRLEY BENN, HIS NEPHEW, AND 
EDWARD HINES 


that the docks at Liverpool and other British ports 
are congested with lumber, 

“As chairman of the British commission on recon- 
struction I know of the~study that has been made 
thruout the leading lumber producing countries of the 
world,” said Sir Arthur. “And thru that capacity, I 
know that there is a shortage of lumber in every coun- 
try in the world.” 

In late years Sir Arthur has been in English politics 
and is a conservative member from Battersea in the 
House of Commons. It was while in the United 
States in 1888 that he married an American girl, Miss 
Alice Luling, of New Orleans, La., daughter of F. A. 
Luling. Lady Benn also takes an active interest in 
politics in England. ; 

While in Chicago Sir Arthur, like other members of 
the Allied trade commission, was a busy individual. 
He saw much of Chicago. and its industries as a guest 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce and visited 
the yard of the Edward’'Hines Lumber Co. The ac- 


companying illustratiof& shows Sir Arthur, Edward 
Hines, Chicago lumberman, and John Benn, nephew of 
Sir Arthur, who isa son of Frank Benn, a prominent 


British lumberman. Mr. Hines showed the dis- 
tinguished visitor about his large yard in Chicago and 
Sir Arthur was much interested in the big way that 
business is handled there and the immense stock that 
is carried. Sir Arthur and other visiting trade com- 
missioners were royally entertained by Chicago busi- 
ness men and were given every opportunity to study 
Chicago as a producing center for materials that are 
much needed abroad. Wives of Chicago business men 
entertained Lady Benn and the wives of the other 
visiting trade commissioners, 

Sir Arthur was ‘born at Eglantine, near Douglass, 
County Cork, Ireland, in 1860. He was educated at 
Clifton and Cheltenham colleges, and was a student 
at the Inner Temple, London. In 1874 he entered 
the office of George Guy & Co, and in 1877 came to the 
United States and Canada as manager for Guy, Bevan 
& Co. In 1878 he went to Mobile, Ala., and opened 
a branch of the timber exporting house for the same 
company. In 1887 he joined Robert Hunter and the 
corporation of Hunter, Benn & Co. was formed to 
carry on the business established in 1874 by James 
Hunter, who was a brother of Robert Hunter. The 
company did an immense business, exporting square 
timber, deals and prime lumber. It had an office in 
New York and its European agents were Price & 
Pierce, of which firm Ion Hamilton Benn, a brother 
of Sir Arthur, was a partner. 

While at Mobile Sir Arthur played a part in civic 
affairs as well as being a master of business. Ie was 





LADY BENN, OF LONDON, ENG. ; 
Wife of Famous British Visitor 


twice appointed to the Mobile river commission, once 
by Gov. Oats and again by Gov. Jones. He was twice 
president of the Commercial Club of Mobile and was 
also president of the quarantine board of Mobile Bay. 
He was also a director in several of the leading insti- 
tutions at Mobile. For a period he was vice president 
for Alabama for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and a member of its executive committee. 
He was also British vice counsul at Mobile. 


~ 


PINE ASSOCIATION CHOOSES COUNSEL 


Arrangements have just been concluded by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, having head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., with Clapp & McCarthy, of 
St. Paul, Minn., by which the firm is retained to act 
as general legal counsel for the association. The firm 
is an old one and has long been identified with the 
lumber industry, and is expert in tax and other matters. 

Charles E. Elmquist, formerly chairman of the 
railroad and warehouse commission of Minnesota and 
more recently president of the Association of State 
Public Service Commissions and chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s commission on street and electric railways, 
will be affiliated with Clapp & McCarthy and will act 
as general traflic counsel for the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

A. W. Clapp, of the firm, is well known to lumber- 
men thruout the country and did distinguished work 
on the War Industries Board as head of the labor sec- 











tion. Mr. Elmquist is widely known in traffic circles 
thruout the country. It is believed that this arrange- 
ment will greatly aid the work of the Western Pine 
Manufaeturers’ Association in every way. 


_—~ 


CHICAGO’S LARGEST MOVIE THEATER 

On Sixty-third Street at Union Avenue, in Engle- 
wood, there is now being built the largest moving pic- 
ture theater in Chicago, which when completed will 

















STRATFORD THEATER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


seat 3,000 persons. It is to be known as the Strat- 
ford Theater. Within the last few years the largest 
moving picture theaters in Chicago have been built in 
parts of the city far outside the loop and promoters 
have been striving to outdo one another in erecting 
most pretentious playhouses for the silent drama. It 
follows that altho the new playhouse, when it is 
finished about the first of the year, will be the “‘last 
word” in movie theaters at that time, its owner, the 
Chicago United Theater Co., knows full well that it 
will be only a few months until some rival concern 
will erect another “bigger and better” in every way. 
That is the fate of all such ambitious projects in the 
motion picture business. 

The new theater in Englewood is being built by the 
Olson-Carson Co., a contractor that now has several 
projects under way in Chicago. The structure will 
be three stories high and will contain not only the 
immense theater but eight stores, sixteen offices and 
twenty-one apartments. The same company is erect- 
ing the 8-story Kenwood Hotel at Sixty-third Street 
and Kenwood Avenue and is doing a part of the work 


on the 8-story Madison Park Hotel at Hyde Park 
Boulevard and Dorchester Avenue. Both of these 


new apartment hotels will be completed and ready for 
occupancy, it is expected, by the first of the year. 


eee 


LUMBER TOWN FIDDLERS’ CARNIVAL 


It may seem a far cry from lumber to fiddlers, but 
when lumberjack fiddlers in a lumber town hold a big 
contest it is news for a lumber trade paper, especially 
when one of the prizes offered was a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the world’s Greatest Lumber Journal. Perhaps 
the winner of it will peruse its columns so diligently 
that he will be graduated from the role of lumberjack 
and use the knowledge gained in successfully engaging 
in the lumber business for himself. Should the fiddler 
winning the year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN go in the lumber business he would better 
quit fiddling, because success is built upon more serious 
stuff. 

It was at Kosciusko, Miss., that a fiddlers’ carnival 
was held on Oct. 31. More than 100 fiddlers took part 
and the accompanying illustration shows a few of 
them. There were many other prizes than a year’s 
subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the 
prizes were offered to the fiddlers playing best the 
following tunes: Mississippi Sawyer, Arkansas Trav- 
eler, Dixie, Fisher’s Hornpipe, Billie in the Low 
Ground, Hop Light, Ladies; Your Cake’s All Dough, 
Home, Sweet Home, Nellie Gray, Old Dan Tucker and 
Shortnin’ Night. 

Now, if there are anywhere in this grizzled old world 
any lumbermen who at some time in their young lives 
fiddled and still have their fiddles at home, a lot of 
fun and pleasure will be in store if they just get out 
the old fiddles and their bows and try the tunes named 
above. It will help, momentarily at least, to forget 
about the perplexities of the lumber business and will 
also amuse their children and grandchildren, if there 
are any about. 








SOME OF THE FIDDLERS WHO TOOK PART IN CARNIVAL AT KOSCIUSKO, MISS. 
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Mill Adopts Industrial Shop Committee Plan 





C. H. WORCESTER, OF CHICAGO ; 
Manufacturer Who Introduces Shop Committee Plan 


Another lumber company to give a trial to the shop 
committee system, known as industrial works council, 
is the Worcester Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Chassell, Mich., 
of which C. Hf. Worcester of Chicago is president. In 
its Nov. 1 issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told that 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, 
Wash., had adopted the plan. The plan at Chassell 
follows that of the International Harvester Co., and 
provides for the employees a court thru which all 
grievances and disputes between company and em- 
ployees may be adjusted. 


The council consists of five representatives chosen 
by the men and five by the company, the company rep- 
resentatives consisting of foremen or department 
heads. The board meets once a month to discuss 
working conditions, hours, safety plans and other 
matters of interest to the employees and every em- 
ployee is given to understand that if he has a griev- 
ance he may submit it to the council with the knowl- 
edge that his fellow workmen in the council have an 
equal voice with the representatives of the company. 
In other words, employees’ grievances may be adjusted 
by the employees themselves. 

A month ago the employees agreed to accept the 
offer of Mr. Worcester to operate the mill at Chassell 
under the shop committee plan, and the plan affects 
150 employees. The following is the text of the cir- 
cular notifying the men of the establishment of the 
council : 

“The directors and officers of the Worcester Lumber 
Co. have for some time been working out a plan for 
closer coéperation between our employees and the 
management. We desire that our employees know 
more about the needs and limitations of our business, 
and we desire to know more about our men. We believe 
that if we understand each other we can always settle 
any difficulty that may arise. Most of the trouble 
between employers and employees comes from a lack 
of understanding on both sides. We want to give our 
employees a square deal and we want our employees to 
give us a square deal, 

“It is our desire to create a council composed of the 
men actively managing our business, and men employed 
in the works, selected by the workmen, who will meet 
frequently and guarantee to every employee the right 
to present to this council any suggestion, request or 
complaint and to have it promptly considered and 
fairly decided, either by the council or by impartial 
arbitration. 

“The plan for an industrial council has been care- 
fully studied and it is our hope and belief that it will 
strengthen our relations and add to our mutual con- 
tentment and well being.” 

The circular was signed by Mr. Worcester and 
Edward A. Hamar of Chassell, who is secretary and 
general manager of the company. Mr. Worcester in 
Chicago this week said that he had great faith in the 





EDWARD A, HAMAR, OF CHASSELL, MICH. ; 
Secretary and General Manager of Worcester 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.) 


plan and expected that it would succeed in promoting 
what is best for the employees and what is best for 
the company. Under the provisions of the plan, should 
the council not agree on any matter it is referred to 
him as president of the company and. should his de- 
cision not meet with approval an arbitration com- 
mittee shall be appointed, consisting of one represent- 
ative for the company, one for the men and the two 
to choose the third member, the decision of the arbi- 
tration committee to stand. 





West Coast 


One of the strong lumber concerns of the Pacific 
coast is the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., with interests in 
Washington, Oregon and California and general sales 
office for the eastern trade in the North Western Bank 
Building, Portland, Ore. Organized in 1905 at Aber- 
deen, Wash., the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. took over 
the plant of the Market Lumber Co., which it operated 
for some years and which was the beginning of its 
lumber career. The late Charles Green of Saginaw, 
Mich., was interested in the company. Its officers were 
and still are F. A. Hart, president, and R. A. Hiscox, 
vice president. Recently Alfred W. Hart, Raymond, 
Wash., was made secretary of the company. 

Shortly afterward a yard was established at San 
Francisco, it was decided to go into the general lumbér 
shipping and wholesale business and the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co, of California was formed with the follow- 
ing officers: W. H. Wood, president, F. A. Hart, vice 
president, and R. A. Hiscox, secretary. Since then 
the company’s operations have increased to large pro- 
portions. Eight steam schooners have been built, 
three of which have been since sold. The company is 
now operating the following: Avalon, 1,000,000 feet 
carrying capacity; Solano, 1,100,000 feet capacity; 
Hartwood, 1,100,000 feet; Claremont, 1,400,000 feet ; 
San Diego, 1,600,000 feet capacity. Mr. Wood has 
charge of the steamers and the cargo lumber business 
at the San Francisco office and Mr. Hiscox has charge 
of the retail yard there. Mr. Hart resides now in 


Concern Opens Chicago Office 


Portland, where he directs the 
manufacturing and wholesaling 
EE. Sand is salesmanager. 

Mr. Hart is a native of Illinois, having been born 
near Chicago, was reared in Kentucky and later went 
to school in Michigan, which shows that as a youngster 
he covered considerable territory. His father operated 
a small hardwood mill. In December, 1889, Mr. Hart 
went to Aberdeen, Wash., and learned the lumber busi- 
ness, working in a mill for a while, afterward taking 
the position of bookkeeper in the mill office there of 
Wilson Bros. & Co. 

Will H. Wood was born in Hersey, Mich. His father, 
the late A. D. Wood, a lumberman, went to Aberdeen 
with his family in the early ’80s and built what is 
now the American Mill, at Aberdeen. Mr. Wood also 
worked for Wilson Bros. & Co., tallying lumber, scaling 
logs, ete., and later he and Mr. Hart and others ac- 
quired the Aberdeen Electric Co., then a small concern 
which Mr. Wood looked after until it was disposed of 
a few years later. Mr. Hiscox is a native of California, 
where he learned the lumber business, working for 
a while in a box factory, and later he became book- 
keeper for Wilson Bros. & Co. at San Francisco. He is 
also Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo and is highly 
thought of in California. 


northern 
Charles 


company’s 
operations. 


After disposing of their mill at Aberdeen some years 
ago the Hart-Wood Lumber Co, people acquired mill 
interests at Raymond, Wash., and are now large owners 


of the Quinault Lumber Co, and the Hart-Wood Mill 
Co. there and handle the output. They also are in- 
terested in the Nemah Logging Co. at Raymond. Their 
two mills have a capacity of 200,000 feet daily, run- 
ning a single shift of eight hours. Their vessel in- 
terests are each owned by separate corporations but 
are handled by the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. The vessels 
have been a great factor in helping them develop their 
business. 

Since the Hart-Wood.Lumber Co, early this year 
established its general sales. office for its eastern busi- 
ness at Portland, it has succeeded in building up an 
extensive trade, resulting in establishing in Chicago 
an eastern sales office. Frank W. Shepard, formerly 
of Minneapolis, Minn., who has had twenty years’ 
experience with west Coast woods, is in charge of the 
new sales office, which is at 1501 Great Northern 
Building, 20 West Jackson Boulevard. Mr. Shepard 
has been the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. representative at 
Minneapolis for the last several months, and his long 
knowledge of west Coast woods fits him admirably for 
the Chicago office. -Previous to his lumber experience 
in Minneapolis Mr. Shepard was connected with several 
white. pine operations in Wisconsin when pine was 
king there, these including the A. P. Vaughan Co., of 
Stevens Point; George Hiles Lumber Co., Dexterville ; 
Gay Bros., Wausau, and the Rosseau-Sheperd Co., of 
Chelsea, while he also sold lumber thruout the middle 
West for a period for the Fox-Pfiffner Lumber Co., of 
Stevens Point. 





W. H. WOOD, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; 
President 


F. A. HART, PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Vice President 


CHARLES E. SAND, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Sales Manager 


FRANK W. SHEPARD, CHICAGO; 
Manager Chicago Sales Office 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


and subject to prior sale, we offer 
the following thoroughly Air Dried 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


Southern Hardwood Lumber 


500 ft. 12/4—20’ Tank Cypress, Rough 
8,400 ft. 12/4—22’ Ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
3,600 ft. 12/4—20’ Ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
2,300 ft. 12/4—-18’ ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
5,000 ft. 12/4—10/16’ ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
90,000 ft. 12/4—24’ Select Cypress, Rough 
35,000 ft. 12/422’ Select Cypress, Rough 
16,000 ft. 12/4—20' Select Cypress, Rough 
25,000 ft. 12/4—18’ Select Cypress, Rough 
153,000 ft. 12/4—16’ Select Cypress, Rough 
94,000 ft. 12/4—14’ Select Cypress, Rough 
75,000 ft. 12/4—12’ Select Cypress, Rough 
19,000 ft. 12/4—10’ Select Cypress, Rough 
112,000 ft. 12/4—10/16’ Select Cypress, Rough 
100,000 ft. 12/4—10/20’ No. | Shop Cypress, Rough 
2,500 ft. 10/4—10/20' Ist & 2nd Cypress, Rough 
1,000 ft. 10/4—10/20’ No. | Shop Cypress, Rough 
14,000 ft. 8/4 Ran, 10/20’ Factory Sel. Cypress, Rah. 
7,500 ft. 8/4 Ran. New Grade Shop Cypress, Rough 
7,000 ft. 4/4 Ran. 4/6’ New Grade Shop Cypress, 
Rough 
2,500 ft. 6/4x4 to 10” A Cypress, Rough 
2,000 ft. 6/4x12” A Cypress, Rough 
5,000 ft. 6/4x4 to 10” B Cypress, Rough 
1,300 ft. 6/4x12” B Cypress, Rough 
9,700 ft. ix4 & Wdr. 6/8’ C & Btr. Cypress Shorts 
80,000 ft. ix3 & Wdr. 12” B & Btr. Cypress Shorts 
20,000 ft. iIx4 & Wdr. 6/8’ No. | Com. Cyp. Shorts 
8,000 ft. ix4 & Wdr. 6/8’ No. 2 Com. Cyp. Shorts 
> “ Ran. 6/20’ No. 2 Com. & Box Cypress 
oug 





200,000 ft. 4/4 Ran. 6/20’ Box Cypress, Rough 
50,000 ft. 4/4 No. | mmon Sap Gum, Rough 
120,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 Common Sap Gum, Rough 
75,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Sap Gum, Rough 
30,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 Common Ash, Rough 
43,000 ft. 12/4 Mill Run Elm, Rough 

48,000 ft. 6/4 Mill Run Elm, Rough 

100,000 ft. 8/4 Mill Run Oak, Rough 

35,000 ft. 3/8 1/2—32” Tupelo Lath 


We have ample Planing Mill facilities and are 
prepared to work the stock as desire 


Baker - Wakefield 


PLATTENVILLE: Cy press Co., Ltd. 


LOUISIANA 


Cr waka 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 








Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
Mill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews 
C. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co., Ltd. ,.""" 


DREWS, 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas, 


‘Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red ress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables ot ready-made answers to 
freight raies; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to board feet; lineal feet to board measure, includin 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions ool 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 es, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cioth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


4 fi 431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 














(Concluded from page 72) 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Noy. 8.—-Demand for fir lumber and for other forest 
products of this section is increasing to such an extent 
that during the week a number of manufacturers de- 
cided to refuse booking orders for 1920. The log 
situation is such that there is a grave question whether 
there will be enough logs to keep the mills going till 
operations are resumed in the timber in the spring. 
Weather conditions will compel cessation of operations 
for at least a couple of months in most sections of the 
Pacific Northwest during the winter. The supply of 
saw logs in the water now is said to be the smallest ever 
recorded in the history of logging on a large scale 
in the Pacific Northwest. Another factor in causing 
manufacturers to move cautiously in accepting orders 
is the uncertainty of the labor situation. 

Several eastern buyers have been out here looking 
over the field for several weeks, some of them with big 
specifications in their pockets. They came with the 
idea that the market was going lower, but have con- 
cluded that now it is impossible to get quotations of 
even ten days.ago. That values will get back soon 
to where they were early in the fall when the top was 
reached is the general prediction. Joseph Perkins, of 
the J. R. Perkins Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., was 
one of the prospective buyers who have been studying 
the market conditions here for some weeks. 

Irland Davis has opened a western office in Seattle 
for the Williams & McKeithan Lumber Co., of Lynch- 
burg, Va., according to wdérd received here today. 

ID. J. Ballantine has become first salesman for the 
Falls City Lumber Co., with mill at Falls City and 
offices in Portland, succeeding Willis FE. Potter, who 
is now associated as general sales manager with the 
Duncan Lumber Co., wholesale lumber. The Falls City 
Lumber Co, is building a mill at Siletz, on the Valley 
& Siletz Railway, that will have 125,000 feet capacity. 
It will be electrically driven and modern in every way. 
The site is in the timber and a new community will 
be developed around the mill project. It is expected 
to have the mill ready for operations early in the 
spring. 

Russell H. Brown has tendered his resignation as 
president of the North Portland Box Co, and other sub- 
sidiary concerns of Swift & Co., and will enter the 
wholesale lumber and box business with headquarters 
in the Yeon Building. He has been connected with 
Swift & Co. eighteen years and has been a resident 
of Portland ten years, R. L. Craig, formerly purchas- 
ing agent of the North Portland corporations of the 
Swift concern, will take Mr. Brown’s place as president 
of the North Portland Box Co. 

The H. P. Dutton Lumber Co. has resumed operation 
of the mill at Westlake, Ore., after a shutdown of sev- 
eral weeks because of inability to get sufficient cars to 
handle the output. The situation is better now and 
the mill will be kept humming to fill orders. Mr. Dut- 
ton says there is a great volume of business in sight 
and offered and he fears the log situation is going to 
prevent manufacturers from taking on orders in the 
spring. 

The district forester in this section of the country 
offers to help find purchasers for those who have oak, 
ash, maple, myrtle, alder, cottonwood and other minor 
Northwest species of timber growing on their lands 
and who wish to sell it. If these persons will give 
the name of the species they have for sale, its size, 
quality, and the approximate price, the district forester 
feels that he will be able to bring together stumpage 
holders and prospective purchasers. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Nov. 10.—In spite of advancement all along in the 
lumber trade, those Canadians who have given close 
study to production problems believe that it will take 
some years before enough lumber can be sawn to sup- 
ply adequately all the home and abroad _ require- 
ments. . In addition to the active building campaigns 
thruout Canada there is an increasing demand for 
woods for the manufacture of furniture, automobiles, 
phonographs, player pianos and kindred lines, such 
demand being greater than the manufacturing lumber 
firms of Canada can supply. 

IF. H. Pont, of the firm William Pont, lumber mer- 
chant, Zaandam, Holland, who is here on his way 
home from a trip thru the timber belts of the Do- 
minion, said that his firm was contemplating entering 
the lumber business in Canada if conditions in Russia, 
where it had previously had large interests, did not 
soon improve. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 10.—The advent of an early freeze-up in west- 
ern Canada has had the effect of considerably curtail- 
ing building operations within the last few days. The 
prairies have been visited with severe blizzards which 
have caused the shutdown of all building work. In 
Winnipeg, however, building will resume as soon as 
the present storm ceases, building permits having 
been issued for several large buildings costing ap- 
proximately $500,000. 

The mills are working full blast and it is expected 
that there will be a bigger cut this year than in 1918, 
depending on the supply of labor, which is very scarce 
now. There is a fair run of logs, and operators are 
busy with their winter operations. Millmen look for 
a big demand from the Prairies and eastern Canada 
during 1920, when it is expected that much deferred 
building will go ahead. Much public building will be 
done, including considerable roadwork, which will in- 
clude the erection of bridges, most of which are con- 
structed of lumber in the prairies. In addition to this 
work 1920 will see the real start made with the 
“Build Your Home” scheme. The Dominion Govern- 
ment’s grant of $25,000,000 will be in full swing as 
soon as the snow melts in the spring. This will create 
a big demand for all grades of lumber. Much in- 
dustrial building is forecasted for 1920, and lumber 
dealers are optimistic that there will be a busy time in 


store for them in rural districts where farmers are 
subscribing to the Victory Loan in good shape, show- 
ing that there is a lot of money in the country. It 
is expected that they will later trade these bonds in 
payment for new houses, barns etc. 

Cedar logs are still increasing in price, $45 a thou- 
sand feet now being the price that is being paid for 
high grade logs. Other lumber products are holding 
firm prices, with no signs of any decrease. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 10.—Sales last week have shown considerable 
improvement and there are a number of inquiries for 
both yard stock and the needs of industrial consumers. 
Several large inquiries from manufacturing plants have 
been received by dealers in the Tuscaloosa district 
since the first of the month. 

Weather is still unfavorable but production is more 
nearly normal. The car supply situation is still un- 
improved. Dealers here are more optimistic than at 
any time in the last sixty days, as orders are being 
received for practically all the lumber for which cars 
can be secured. 


SOPERTON, WIS. 


Nov. 12.—Unprecedented rains during several weeks 
have added to the difficulties of logging in this section. 
Winter camps are being opened, and while laborers are 
beginning to filter in from the agricultural sections 
there is still a marked shortage. Altho the wet weather 
has caused only a slight loss of time for the sawmills 
the extremely muddy condition of the roads about the 
mills is using up horse flesh. In this connection it is 
significant to note that the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., of this place, and the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Wabeno, are experimenting with tractors as a 
substitute for horses in doing yard work. 





LUMBER AND LOG RATES IN CONTROVERSY 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 10.—Sawmill owners in east 
Texas are preparing to make a vigorous fight on the 
proposed increase in log rates in this State. At a 
meeting of lumbermen and traffic managers in Lufkin 
last Saturday plans were made to appear before the 
Dallas district freight traffic committee this week and 
enter a protest. 

Under the proposed rate increase the tariff radius is 
extended from 60 miles to 200 miles, resulting in extra 
costs for small mills in securing logs over the rail- 
roads. The old rate would be increased from $6 per 
car to $22.50 and $27, the latter being effective if the- 





Big advertising at little cost can be had 
by putting on a composition contest. Read 
particulars on page 40. 





finished product was not routed over the same road 
which brought in the logs. 

The lumbermen declare the proposal will spell dis- 
aster for many of the small mills and will seriously 


affect many of the manufacturing plants in east 
Texas, 
A proposed schedule of rates on export lumber 


shipped by rail from Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas 
points to Gulf ports will be submitted by the Texas 
Ports Traffic Association to the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in New Orleans Nov. 17 and 18. 
Readjustment of these rates was discussed by the 
Texas association in Houston last Saturday. At the 
present time the rates are conflicting and an effort is 
being made to establish them on a uniform basis. 


— 


RATE TENURE RESTS ON WAR DURATION 


LANSING, Micn., Nov. 11.—On the first anniversary 
of the signing of the armistice the Michigan supreme 
court handed down a decision declaring the United 
States still at war and will continue so until the 
“duly constituted national power of the country offi- 
cially declares to the contrary.” 

The decision was rendered on the appeal of the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. and Kneeland, Lunden & Bige- 
low Co., lumber concerns of Bay City, to enforce a 
rate contract with the Michigan Central Railroad. 
The companies sought to avoid payment of increases 
in rates aggregating 40 percent made by the Govern- 
ment after it assumed control of the lines. The de- 
cision declares the plaintiff's bill can not be enter- 
tained at present under the conditions shown, 

According to the decision: ‘The existence of war 
and restoration of peace are determined by action of 
the legislative, supplemented by the executive, depart- 
ment of Government. Such determination is conclu- 
sive and binding upon the courts. War having been 
declared, that condition must be recognized by the 
courts as existent until the duly constituted national 
power of the country officially declares to the con- 
trary, even tho actual warfare has long since ceased.” 





~ 





~ 


TRANSIT PRIVILEGES AT ERLANGER, KY. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Noy. 10.—The application of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati for publication of 
rules governing rehandling, storage and reshipment of 
carload lots of lumber at Erlanger, Ky., for Cincinnati, 
will be heard Monday, Nov. 17, by the Cincinnati dis- 
trict traffic committee. The matter wis presented 
fully three months ago by the club for the purpose of 
securing transit privileges that would apply on all 
shipments of carload lumber thru Erlanger from the 
South to all firms located on the line of the Southern 
Railway within the switching limits of Cincinnati, 
and to secure the benefit of thru rates on all kinds of 
kiln dried and dressed lumber. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATION 


ALABAMA. Hairston—The Grubbs Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $400,000. 

Tuscaloosa—Oates-Krebs Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville — en petnens 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,0 

Dermott—W. Beckwith Co., Caiaueereekedl capi- 
tal, $20,000; to manufacture boxes, barrels, etc. 

Helena—Jurden-Richardson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $35,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—American Lumber 
& Wood Products Corporation, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $200,000. 

Wilmington—Frederick Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $22,500. 

FLORIDA. 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—White Pine Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

INDIANA. New Albany—Pickrel Veneer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,000; has purchased the 
Roberts Veneer Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Isacks Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Shreveport—Sharp Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; to do a general mill and lumber 
business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Lynn Wood Heel 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000,000. 

Dyson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

New Bedford—Great Northern Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Springfield—Springfield 
porated; capital, $450,000 

MISSOURI. Poplar Bluff—Wayne Land & Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

St. Louis—Redecker Body Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $2,000; to manufacture auto bodies. 

NEW YORK. New York—Economy Box & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Ellensville—Ulster Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated. 

Gloversville—Burr Lumber Co., incorporated. 

New York—W. O. Harter Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $200,000; general lumber and timber business. 

Queens—Rhodes’_ Boxing Corporation, incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture crates, 
boxes, chests, lumber, etc. 

OHIO. Coldwater—Western Ohio Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Wickliffe—Wickliffe Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Republic Mill & Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,600. 

Marshfield—Umpqua Timber Co., 
capital, $250,000; sawmill operation. 

Portland—A. & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Westmoreland 
Planing Mill Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Trenchard-Spar- 
row Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Greenville—Piedmont Lumber Co 
capital, $50,000 

VERMONT. Woodstock — Maplewood 
Corporation; capital, $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Dolan Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—James Bryden, in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Charleston—Navy Yard City 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

Hoquiam—Hemlock Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Mendota—M. E. Johnson Lumber Co., _ incor- 
porated. 

Seattle—Grassmere Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Liberty Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Seattle—Wood Pipe Export Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Boscobel—Boscobel Table Co., in- 
creasing capital to $50,000; name changed to Bosco- 
bel Table Manufacturing Co. 

Green Bay-—-Badger State Show Case Co., 
porated. 

Marinette—American Toy Horse Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,000, to manufacture wood toys. 

Riplinger—Cheesemakers’ Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture cheese 


boxes. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Marks-Hanley Co.,_ incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000; lumber, planing mills, ete. 

Rainy River—Partridge Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Toronto—Empire Timber, Lumber & Tie Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $85,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


GEORGIA. Alapaha—The Pine & Cypress Co. is 
succeeded by the Albemarle Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chic: S. C. McCollum is suc- 
ceeded by McCollom & Mirus. 

Cullom—Shearer & Shearer have sold out their 
grain, lumber and coal business to the Farmers’ 
Grain Co. 

Neoga—The C. I. Spencer Lumber Co. has been 
sold to J. H. Jacobsen. 

IOWA, Granger—C. L. Hartinger is succeeded 
by Hartinger & Grigsby. 

KANSAS. Manhattan—The Hammond Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the C. E. Matthews Lumber Co. 

Saffordville—A. P. Brickell is succeeded by Jones 
& Brickell. 

LOUISIANA. Waterproof—The Cardwell Stave 
Co., a branch of the Cardwell Stave Co., of Card- 
well, Mo., is building a band sawmill and a two 
knife slack barrel stave plant here. The company 
also operates an egg case plant at Delhi, La. The 
name of the company was given erroneously in the 
issue of Oct. 25, as ‘‘Cartwell Stave & Lumber Co.”’ 


incor- 


Fernandina—Borden Lumber Co., in- 





Coach Works, _ incor- 
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MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Barker Burgan 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the James T. Barker 
Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Ashburnham—Herbert _ B. 
Hadley and George H. Hadley have purchased a 
controlling interest in the Lombard chair factory 
and have formed a company to operate it. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The F. H. Leverentz Co. 
has changed its name to Leverentz Lumber & 
Building Co. 

Harbor Springs—The Harbor Springs Lumber Co. 
is reported to have gone out of business, the plant 
and machinery having been sold to the Ford Motor 
Co., of Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—W. J. Bruce is 
succeeded by the Bruce Lumber Co., incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—Grantham & Com- 
ings are succeeded by the Charleston Lumber Co. 

Chunky—The Moore-Marshall Lumber Co., of 
Meridian, Miss., has purchased a small mill at 
Chunky, together with sufficient timber to keep it 
in operation for some time. 

Yazoo City—C. E. Mann is reported to have pur- 
chased a chair and table factory here which he 
will put in operation as a spoke factory. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—The Fidelity Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., which owns and operates a line 
of retail lumber yards in Missouri and Arkansas, 
has moved its main office from St. Louis to Cape 
Girardeau. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—The John T. Wilson 
Lumber mill was sold to Major Charles A. Sand- 
burg, V. F. C. Anderson and Arthur W. Anderson, 
who have organized a company, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000, to operate it. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—The Carolina 
Feed & Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Carolina 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

Reidsville—J. B. Rogers is succeeded by the John 
B. Rogers Lumber Co., incorporated with a capital 
of $3,000. 

Wadesboro—The J. S. H. Clark ag re Co. has 
moved its headquarters to Charlotte, N. 

OKLAHOMA. Hobart—The Ash- tama “Lumber 
& Coal Co. has been sold to the Antrim Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsburg—The Pennsburg 
Planing Mill Co. is succeeded by the Pennsburg 
Works. 

Phillipsburg—James Haworth & Son have sold 
out to the Center County Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Shiro—D. J. Reynolds is succeeded by 
Reynolds & Hooker. 

VERMONT. Chelsea—F. £. 
ceeded by W. A. Reed. 

Randolph—John Manchester is succeeded by Her- 
man Kilburn. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Pacific Timber 
Co. has dissolved the corporation and is succeeded 
by a partnership under the same name. 

Spokane—The Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 
will sell its plant at auction, Dec. 10. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Keyser—The Keyser Pin 
Mill has been dismantled and has been removed 
to Elkins, where it will be consolidated with a box 
factory owned by the Keystone Manufacturing Co., 
which was placed there during the war to manu- 
facture locust ship pins for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

WISCONSIN. Brillion—Albert Behnke is suc- 
ceeded by the National Lumber Co. 

Eau Claire—The active management of the J. 
H. Kaiser Lumber Co. has been taken over by John 
H. Kaiser and his two sons, William A. and Ed- 
ward W. Kaiser, upon the resignation of J. J. Ott, 
vice president and general manager. Edward W. 
Kaiser, who is operating a box factory at Cairo, 
lll., will close that plant and will move all ma- 
chinery to the plant at Eau Claire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Fernie—The timber hold- 
ings, sawmill and logging equipment of the Fernie 
Lumber Co. have been sold to O'Neill & Irvine, of 
Spokane, Wash. 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—The C. Beck Manufacturing 
Co., Penetang, Ont., has bought out the Little 
Current Lumber Co., Little Current, Ont. 

Toronto—The Jones & Webster Corporation, of 
Wenlock, Vt., of which Edward Clark & Sons 
(Ltd.), of Toronto, have a controlling interest, has 
sold the mill, logging equipment and timber cutting 
rights on 70,000 acres to the Warner Sugar Refining 
Co., Wall Street, New York. The purchasers will 
erect a sawmill and stave plant. The Jones & Web- 
ster Corporation retains the stock of 4,000,000 feet 
of lumber and will operate the mill for about a 
month more in order to finish the season’s cut. 
Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.) will retain their sell- 
ing organization in the Eastern States. 


\NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Pine & Cypress 
Manufacturing Co. has opened a_ concentration 
yard at Norton, Va., to be operated under the name 
of the Norton Lumber & Supply Co. This new yard 
will supply the demands of the coal fields in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Virginia, and will carry a 
complete line of building materials. 

CONNECTICUT. Thomaston—A. L. Daley, of 
New Haven, has leased the old factory building of 
the Thomaston Manufacturing Co., on North Main 
Street, and will start a wood working plant there 
in the near future. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The American Lum- 
ber Sales Co., of Philadelphia, has opened an office 
here. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—The organizers of the new 
Kankisu Cedar Co., who will have the active man- 
agement of its affairs, are Beecher Hitchcock, of 
Sandpoint, and John E. Schafer, of Priest River. 
The name of the new concern was given erroneously 
in the Oct. 25 issue as ‘‘Kanicksee Cedar Co.” 

Rathdrum—F. R. Pittipher recently began the 
operation of a planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago — The 
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“a TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


’ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
e & 


[ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum. 
Also . Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 


Mills at Memphis ar Belzoni. 
| OR CF E35 F-S. \ 


BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 


















Sales Office at Belzoni. 








Climax Lumber Company 
( Limited ) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 
J. W. O'Shaughnessy, 
Manager. 


New Orleans, La. 








r.L SANFORD C. W. BODCE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manu fact urers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your’ inquiries and offers of stock. 


* 404 Prudential Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 








Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 


Stock List. 
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President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale business at 
332 Michigan Avenue. 

Forest Park—William H. Gardner’ & Sons have 
opened a lumber and millwork business at the 
corner of Roosevelt Road and Circle Avenue. 

Rockford—T. McBride & Son, of Elgin, Ill., have 
opened a branch in Rockford, with Howard S. 
Frost in charge. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Southern 
Co. has begun a wholesale business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The National Trad- 
ing Co. is a new wholesale concern. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Bay City Crate Co. 
has begun the manufacture of cheese crates. 

Bay City—The Bay City Banana Crate Co. recent- 
ly began a manufacturing business here. 

Rochester—J. Sobodoski has begun a 
operation here. 

MINNESOTA. Little Falls—The W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co. recently began a retail business. 

MISSOURI. Wilcox—Howard Garrett is a new 
retail lumber dealer here. 

NEBRASKA. Spring Ranch—The Spring Ranch 
Crate & Supply Co. recently began a retail lumber 
business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mooresville—The P. M. 
Barger Lumber Co. has been organized by P. M. 
Barger, J. V. Barger, C. E. Barger and J. L. 
Donald, all of Mooresville, and will conduct a 
wholesale lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Herbert Baumann has begun 
a wholesale hardwood lumber business. 


Lumber 


sawmill 


OKLAHOMA. Beggs—The Sun Lumber Co. is a 
new retail concern here with headquarters in 
Okmulgee. 

OREGON. Jacksonville Joe Applebaker_ re- 
cently began a sawmill and box manufacturing 


business. 
Portland—The Jackson Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 


Ranier—-The American Export Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a sawmill operation here. 
Toledo—Sprague & Sprague recently began a 


sawmill and planing mill operation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hughesville 
Furniture Co. recently beg 
turing business. 

TENNESSEE. Centerville—Parker & lLovel re- 
cently began a stave manufacturing business. 

Memphis—W. lL. Crenshaw & Co., a new concern 
with headquarters in Memphis, has a sawmill at 
Blanton, Miss. 

VERMONT. Middlebury—M. T. 
Son have recently began business. 
WASHINGTON. Issaquah—d, 
cently began a sawmill operation. 
Olequa—The Fir & Cedar Lumber Co. is 

company here. 

Skamokawa—Clarence Winter has started a saw- 
mill here. 

Spokane—The Arrow Lumber Co. 
a wholesale business here. 

Suquamish—C, B. Pickrell recently 
tail lumber business. 

Waterman—H. I. and John Segerquist 
began the operation of a sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. La Crosse—The Mathews Manu- 
facturing Co. has established a branch plant in 
this city and will start production the latter part of 
November. 

Marinette—The Toy Horse Co, 
in this city. 

South Milwaukee—The South 
Products Co. has begun operations at its plant at 
1021-10283 Madison Ave. The company manufac- 
tures handles and other wood products. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Fernie—The Elk Valley 
Lumber Co. has been organized as an operating 
company to operate the timber limits of the Seippel 
Timber Co., better known as the Cedar Valley Tim- 
ber Co., and the sawmill plant of the Elk Lumber 
Co., of this city. The directors of the new company 
include J. S. Houghs, president; J. A. Kerper, 
Dubuque, vice-president; Major J. D. Sinclair, 
Winnipeg, secretary-treasurer and general mana- 
ger. The new company intends to carry on large 
operations this season and already has a large crew 
at work 

ONTARIO. Toronto—M. C. Foley has opened a 
wholesale lumber office under the name of Foley 
Lumber Co., at room 31, Canada Permanent Build- 
ing, Toronto, Street. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. New Britain—The New Britain 
a laces Co. was badly damaged by fire on 

ct. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—The spoke factory of 
John Luttrell, at Front Hill, in Russeli County, was 
burned recently, at a loss of $5,000. The plant will 
be rebuilt. 

MAINE. Farmington—The lumber mill at Wal- 
tons Mills, West Farmington, owned by Fred C, 
Metcalf, has been totally destroyed by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—The Rogers Lumber & 
Coal Co. has suffered a severe loss by fire caused by 
lightning. 

MISSISSIPPI. Amory—The Baker-Ellis Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill was recently destroyed by fire. 

Scooba—The McDoris planing mill was destroyed 
by fire recently with a loss of $25,000. 

OREGON. Sisters—Fire has destroyed the mill 
of the Redmond Pine Lumber Co., and about $2,000 
worth of lumber. The mill had a daily output of 
20,000 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia— An _ explosion 
at the wood preserving plant of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. at Point House Pier, Greenwich Point, 
this city, destroyed the creosoting tank and caused 
considerable damage to the plant. 

Warren—The Crescent Furniture Co. has had a 
recent fire loss. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Little River—The Hammer 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, has suffered a loss by 
fire at the plant in Little River, in which 478,000 
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feet of lumber, the planer and resaw were ‘de- 
stroyed. 

VERMONT. Manchester—The Rich Lumber Co. 
has had a $50,000 fire loss. 


WISCONSIN. Phlox—The mill and _ building 
equipment of the Red River Manufacturing Co. 
were destroyed by fire, causing the loss of $12,000 
to $15,000, partly covered by insurance. The mill 
will be rebuilt. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Penetanguishene—The sawmill of 
the McGibbon Lumber Co. has been destroyed by 
fire with a loss of about $25,000. The mill was one 
of the oldest in the vicinity, having been established 
by D. J. Mitchell about 55 years ago. It was equipped 

with a circular saw and had a capacity of 30,- 
000 feet a day. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—A large sawmill has 
been erected at Hollywood, 12 miles west of this 
city, by S. T. Marlar, of Prescott. The plant has 
a capacity of 20,000 feet a day. A planer and 
shingle mill will be installed in connection with 
the mill in the near future. 

Gillett—Norton & Wheeler, who recently pur- 
chased 3,500 acres of Jand near here, have pur- 
chased a mill site in Gillett and will erect a band 
sawmill. Arrangements are being made to extend 
the Cotton Belt Railroad to the timber tract. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Crown Chair Co. 
will let the contract for a new factory, which is 
to be completed before Spring. 

Evansville—The Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Co. is reported to be planning an addition to its 
lant. 

7 Evansville—The contract has been 
building of the Monitor Furniture Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—A permit has been is- 
sued to the Kentucky Veneer Works for a ware- 
house addition to its plant, costing $5,000. 

IOWA. Boone—The P. T. Nelson & Sons Lum- 
ber Co. is building an office and lumber storage 
building. 

LOUISIANA. Waterproof—The Cardwell Stave 
Co., a branch of the Cardwell Stave Co., of Card- 
well, Mo., which also operates an egg case plant 
at Delphi, La., is building a band sawmill and a 
two knife slack barrel stave plant at Waterproof. 
This company’s name was erroneously given as 


let for the 


“Cartwell Stave & Lumber Co.” in the issue of 
Oct. 25. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore — The Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Co. has plans for a 25-acre water front site 
purchased here, on which it will invest $250,000 for 
a plant to handle from 25 to 30 carloads of lumber 
a day. 

OREGON. McKenzie Bridge—It is reported that 
F. C. Drury, Arthur Belknap and Clarence Belknap 
are planning to install a sawmill here with a daily 
capacity of 20,000 feet. 

MONTANA. Libby—The Julius Neils Lumber 
Co. is building a bridge across the Kootenai River 
in order to transport timber to the plant. 

Deer Lodge—The Montana Lumber & Box Co. 
will erect a sawmill and box factory. 

WISCONSIN. Boscobel— The Boscobel Table 
Manufacturing Co. is contemplating the erection 
of a factory including dry kilns, storage buildings, 


etc. 
La Crosse—The Mathews Manufacturing Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is erecting another three-story 


plant adjacent to its present new factory at La 
Crosse. 

Ladysmith—The Fred K. Higbie Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, manufacturing box shooks, is contemplat- 
ing erecting a factory at Ladysmith, 40 by 125 feet. 

South Milwaukee—The Ajax Pattern Co. is erect- 
ing a modern new plant on Michigan Avenue which 
will be completed by Dec. 1. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Fernie—The timber hold- 
ings, sawmill and logging equipment of the Fernie 
Lumber Co. have been acquired by O'Neill & 
Irvine, of Spokane, Wash., which will place the 
mill in operation at once. A new flume will be built 
which will cost about $30,000. 





HYMENEAL 


STUNKEL-ECKMAN. The marriage of John C. 
Stunkel, secretary of the Republic Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, and Miss Dorothy Eckman, of Marinette, 
Wis., took place on Wednesday, Nov. 12, in 
Marinette. Mr. and Mrs. Stunkel will reside in 
Chicago. 





TAYLOR-NUTTER. John H. Taylor, one of the 
principal owners of the American Builders’ Supply 
Co., of Kansas City, and Miss Florence Nutter, 
daughter of Mrs. James Allen Nutter, will be 
married at the home of the bride’s mother in Kan- 
sas City, Saturday night, Nov. 15. Besides being 
a successful young lumberman, Mr. Taylor is rep- 
resentative from Kansas City in the State legisla- 
ture. He atttended the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, but the call of business 
proved stronger than the lure of the sea, and he 
forsook the deck for the lumber yard. After leav- 
ing the academy, Mr. Taylor attended the Kansas 
—, Law School, where he was graduated with 

onors. 





MASTERS-IVES. Miss Doris W. Ives and Paul 
W. Masters were married in Seattle, Wash., Oct. 
29. The bride is a daughter of Jesse F. Ives, vice- 
president and manager of the Stimson mill at Bal- 
lard. Mr. Masters is a member of the force at the 
mill. He has been a resident of Seattle about a 
year, having gone there from California. 





BETTS-TEAL. The marriage of Miss Ruth Jose- 
phine Teal, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. 
Teal, of Portland, Ore., to Carleton Walter Betts, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Fg place in Trinity Church, 
Portland, at 4 p. ov. 5, Rev. A. A. Morrison 
officiating. The brides father, Joseph N. Teal, is 
widely known in the lumber industry as represen- 
tative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and other western lumber interests in various hear- 
ings before the Federal Trade Commission, - rate 
hearings, the famous reclassification hearing etc. 
Mr. Betts is engaged in the lumber business with 
his father, who is president of the Betts Lumber 
Co., of Buffalo. The young couple will be at home 
after Jan. 1 at 197 Lexington Avenue, Buffalo. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WALTER LYNDE GOODNOW, executive secre- 
tary of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
since its organization, died at his home in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Nov. 4, after an illness that had ex- 
tended over several months, but which had not 
compelled him to give up entirely his executive 
work until a few days before his death. Funeral 
services were held at the residence, 1749 Brewster 
Place, on Nov. 4. Following cremation in Cincin- 
nati, his ashes were taken to Norwalk, Ohio, the 
girlhood home of Mrs. Goodnow, for interment. 

Mr. Goodnow, who was only 44 years old, had 
devoted practically all of his business life to the 
lumber business and lumber association work. When 
not much more than 20 he became associated with 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which 
had its headquarters in St. Louis, and did most 
effective work for that association for about ten 
years. This gave him great prominence in the 
work of lumber associations and a wide acquaint- 
ance, not only in the southern pine trade, but thru- 
out the lumber industry. He was then associated 
for about three years with the Riner Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, and later for six years with the 
Pollock Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, combin- 
ing the offices of purchasing agent and manager of 
the company’s line yards, later acting as assistant 
to President Pollock. 

In November, 1917, Mr. Goodnow was chosen the 
first executive secretary for the then newly formed 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, with offices 
in Cincinnati, for which position his wide ac- 
quaintance in the trade well fitted him. He served 
with full satisfaction to all of the membership, and 
brought in large increases to that membership 
thru his personal efforts. His knowledge of the 
industry in every detail enabled him to exert a 
wide influence in building up the association and 
making it a factor in southern pine trade. 

Mr. Goodnow is survived by a widow, Mrs. Clara 
L. Goodnow, two children, Sara, aged 10, and Dick, 
aged 8, and two brothers, Robert W. Goodnow, of 
Kansas City, and R. F. Goodnow, of Cleveland. 

President Dwight Hinckley will call a _ special 
meeting of the executive committee of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association to take suitable ac- 
tion on the death. 


MRS. JOHN FIRSTBROOK, wife of the president 
of the Firstbrook Box Co., Toronto, died at her 
home in that city on Nov. 7 after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Mrs. Firstbrook was born in Ireland 
62 years ago, but had lived most of her life in 
Canada. Her father, the late Dr. Crawford, was 
for many years principal of Woodstock College. 





JOSEPH WELCH, who for thirty years had been 
engaged in the lumber business on Grays Harbor, 
died recently in Oregon at the age of 77. Mr. Welch 
went to Aberdeen-Hoquiam from Michigan, where 
he had been engaged in the lumber business, and 
was there associated in various capacities with the 
lumber interests. At one time he was employed in 
the Weatherwax mill, the first sawmill started in 
Aberdeen. Mr. Welch went to Oregon a few years 
ago. 





MRS. WALLACE BIRDSALL, wife of the man- 
ager of the Pilot Butte Inn, Bend, Ore., who is well 
known to lumber people in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, died suddenly from ether asphyxia 
while undergoing a major operation in the hospital 
of Bend, Oct. 29. Mrs. Birdsall was 35 years old 
and was married to Mr. Birdsall in Portland when 
he was representing E. C. Atkins & Co. there. They 
afterwards moved to Vancouver, B. C., where Mr. 
Birdsall was manager for the well known saw con- 
cern for a number of years. When Phil Brooks, of 
the Brooks-Bidlake Lumber Co., of Vancouver, de- 
cided to build the Pilot Butte Inn at Bend three 
years ago, he placed Mr. Birdsall in charge as man- 
ager, and in the handling of this hotel, which has 
housed many lumbermen and loggers’ gatherings, 
he has been greatly assisted by Mrs. Birdsall. When 
the war broke out she threw her untiring energy 
into the work of the Red Cross and under her 
leadership remarkable work was done in that lum- 
ber town. She was greatly beloved by her fellow 
townspeople, being always ready with a helping 
hand where suffering and sorrow were found. Mrs. 
Birdsall leaves a son and stepson, besides her hus- 
band, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Anderson, of 
Portland, two brothers and two sisters. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 8 














Lumber Shingles 
DE. ci aca ene ewe at 40,966,000 6,330,000 
EEE eae hale Ucesneacs 28,066,000 2,548,000 
Increase ........-. 12,900,000 3,782,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO NOV. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
RINE vac out eree eeleen eave 1,682,528,000 228,387,000 
EEN. avarmeG cial elnino ks 2,060,634,000 255,294,000 
Ce eee 378,106 26,907,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
MRR Rare ke wad Wolgvaers 16,163,000 5,353,000 
URE eracccc comes p30 ¢ acaleie 13,007,000 3,709,000 
Ce ee ee 3,156,000 1,644,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
1. a coricr er ese eer 731,219,000 173,648,000 
ROE oc remote wnnnes 949,611,000 145,043,000 





28,105,000 


BMCNOQUUE cic ensee nnemenes ease 
Decrease ....ccees 218,392,000 
Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment during the week ended Nov. 12 were as fol- 
lows: 





CLass— No. Value 
je RR GS eee er eee 3 $ 1,800 
1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 22 75,700 
5,000 and under 10,000...... 35 209,700 
10,000 and under 25,000...... 29 421,200 
25,000 and under 50,000...... 9 201,500 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 7 570,000 
SOQG0G QUE OVOF cick ccsceccccss 10 4,120,000 
NN aid oi aig a Wag eae aes earns 115 $ 5,699,900 
Average valuation for week....... an 49,564 
Totals preceding week............ 81 1,361,250 
Average valuation preceding week. ... 16,806 
Totals corresponding week, 1918... 8 131,000 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 12, 1919..... 6,700 85,040,450 


Totals corresponding period, 1918. .1,870 31,881,237 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 12.—The northern pine trade is 
keeping up nicely. Distributers expect that buying 
for spring will start early, for there are already 
indications that dealers are anxious to cover their 
spring requirements. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 10.—Buying is not quite 
So active. Few yards have their normal stock, the 
policy evidently being to carry the smallest possible 
amount thruout the winter. City trade holds up 
well. Mills have difficulty in getting out shipments 
owing to shortage of cars, but the movement still 
is almost as heavy as in summer. Shipments for 
the week ending Nov. 1 were 4,416,429 feet of lumber 
and 1,328,500 lath, and production was 1,953,404 feet 
of lumber and 309,800 lath. 


New York, Nov. 11.—Demand for northern pine 
is fairly active and stocks are a little more plenti- 
ful. Prices hold well and there is a decided inclina- 
tion to purchase only for immediate requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The white pine trade is 
a little more active than a short time ago and 
wholesalers are more optimistic. Recent advances 
have been well received. The buyers find that 
there is little lumber to be had in most grades; con- 
sequently price cutting is being done away with. 
Building keeps up to about the normal for this time 
of year, with a prospect of good business for some 
time yet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 10.—There is an 
excellent volume of business. Some items are rather 
scarce but most of the dealers have supplies to come 
forward which they expect will fill in stock that is 
short. Shippers rather anticipate an acute shortage 
of cars until grain shipments have been taken 
care of. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—-The white pine market is 
fairly active and the market is decidedly firm, the 
quotations as advanced a short while ago being re- 
tained without concessions. Prices current are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $145; 214-, 3-inch, $165; 4-inch, 
$175; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $135; 2%4-, 3-inch, $150; 
fine common, 4/4, $105; 5/4 to 8/4, $115; barn boards, 
No. 2, 6-8-inch $64, 10-inch $66, 12-inch $70. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 11.—In some sections of the 
eastern spruce market the demand is dull, but there 
is a firm price tendency all along the line. Mill 
stocks are none too large and with good building 
prospects ahead yards feel they must keep their 
assortments in good shape. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—Demand shows practi- 
cally no improvement. The market is fairly firm. 
In dimension there has been a noticeable steadying, 
$55 being now the well recognized base again every- 
where. Retailers are hard to interest in dimension. 
Random is not in very good demand, but the market 
is not really weak. Prices current are: 2x3 to 2x7, 
$43 to $46; 2x8, $46 to $48; 2x10, $49 to $50; 2x12, $50 
to $51. The board market is scarcely ‘better off 
than it was. Random spruce covering boards are 
quoted by some at $43, but some mills sell for $42 
or $41. For matched spruce boards $46 seems to be 
the one price. There is very little demand. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 12._-The white cedar post and pole 
trade is quiet, while white cedar shingles are very 
searce. All the shingles available are easily sold 
at strong prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 10.—There is very little 
call for posts and wholesalers are cleaning up their 
orders, tho hampered by car shortage. Preparations 
are being made for winter logging and with a good 
trade outlook, producers are trying to get together 
organizations that will improve on last year’s out- 
put. The labor situation is bad but is showing some 
improvement. 
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Railroad Material 
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Timbers 
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4 x4-10’ to 16 x 16-50’) 








Our large concentrating yards at D'Lo, Miss., with 
use of Dry Kilns and planing mills of Finkbine 
Lumber Co., and mill connections will interest 
buyers who want well manufactured lumber and 
prompt service. Try us, 
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Rough and Dressed on 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us atrial. Remember our specialties are: 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 
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Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars. 


Tims B. Quinn, meine: 




















KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








The MBERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 


JACKSOR, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 
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oO Alexandria, La., Nov. 11.—Heavy and incessant HEMLOCK 
HARDW' DS rains have almost stopped hardwood production in : : 
Chicago, Nov. 12.—Never in the history of the this section. With the unprecedented demand this Chicago, Nov. 12.—Hemlock is still enjoying a 


hardwood industry has it been so hard to cover the 
demand with suitable stocks. Hardwoods of every 
kind are strong in items of No. 2 and better and the 
lower grades are faring better than many ex- 
pected. The items that are most in demand have 
gone to almost unbelievable prices. Some of the 
distributers have already booked as much business 
this month as they did all of last month. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 10.—Supplies of northern 
hardwoods are light and prices advance from week 
to week. The prices on birch have gone up with 
oak, and with a steady demand for flooring the 
supply of other high grade hardwoods is steadily 
decreasing. This has reduced hardwood consump- 
tion, as many builders are substituting softwood for 
finish. There is more hardwood demand than 
dealers are able to supply readily. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—The hardwood mills 
west of the Mississippi are doing very little as yet, 
the weather not having permitted much logging. 
The shutdowns have made stock scarcer and fac- 
tories are scouring the market for ash, hickory and 
thick oak. Gum prices also have strengthened with 
a renewed demand. Box factories are coming into 
the market stronger and there is a ready sale for 
practically everything in box material that the mills 
can turn out. Retail stocks are not large and it has 
been difficult for retailers to maintain assortments. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10.—No. 2 gum has increased 
in price from 10 to 15 percent in the last two weeks. 
Shortage of stock and desire to buy for next spring 
are the causes of the strength. In Ist and 2nd plain 
oak and No. 1 common buyers take what they can 
get without much regard to price. Elm, 8/4 and 
thicker, and soft maple are in great demand. 


GU 
GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office ry MEMPHIS, TENN. 











You Get 
Big Value 


.When We 
Ship It 














FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 











has had a tendency to deplete stocks almost to the 
point of exhaustion. Buyers are in a mad scramble 
for hardwood at almost any price and lists now be- 
jing distributed show levels never before reached. 
Vith the ending of the longshoremen’s strike, ex- 
ports will pick up immediately and will make fur- 
ther inroads on the available stock. The car short- 
age is still acute and there is more sold lumber not 
delivered than for some time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 11.—Demand for hardwoods 
is becoming stronger, while supplies get scarcer. 
Bad weather has checked logging and also ship- 
ments, so that manufacturers are not disposed to 
accept orders for stock not on hand. The trend 
of values is upward and everything points to a 
strong market. The bulk of the movement has been 
of plain and quartered oaks, poplar and chestnut, 
but there has been a broadening of the demand for 
basswood, ash and maple. There have been ad- 
vances of $5 on FAS, No. 1 and No. 2 common 
maple, FAS and No. 1 common basswood; 1-inch 
FAS and No. 1 common ash; all thicknesses of FAS, 
selects and No. 1 common quartered white oak; 
and on l-inch and 1%-inch FAS plain white and 


red oak. Prices on quartered red oak have not 
changed. Current prices f. 0. b. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are: 
aa ARTERED WHITE OAK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
LL eee ri. - $245 $260 $260 $275 
a! a eee 205 220 220 230 
NO. 1 COMMON... 6 i.cccccices 160 170 170 180 
VO ae eee 85 90 90 95 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
BU ais fhe 6 bias «99. 00 ae 195 205 205 
Pes ROD os 0 10.0 4,004 130 140 140 
NO. 2 COMMON: «00.5 1000006 70 75 75 
PL Ase WHITE AND Rep OAK— 
ce Meanie weGes pewaeee 130 185 135 140 
Rabecks er ere eee Te te 110 115 115 125 
INO; A COMMBON 6.5.6:5.6 6.5050 0's 8D 90 90 95 
PR EC re ee nD 60 60 62 
NO. SCOMMON« 2... evec0e% 32 35 35 38 
Bound WOormy ......cscvvee 60 65 65 70 
PoOPLAR— 
NS idee ies we ewww 125 130 130 132 
Saps and selects......... 100 105 105 110 
ee 75 80 80 85 
DO; 2 COMO. 6 a.00 00 bec 50 55 55 58 
POG, Be GOR sk 660500 aseus 40 42 42 45 
Panel and No, 1, 18” to 23” 170 oaks Sa C65 
Box boards, 1 3” to 17”. 140 
BAsswoop— 
See eee 95 100 100 105 
No. 1 common............ 70 T5 75 80 
DO. Se CONNOR 66:60 04 00% 45 48 48 50 
CHESTNUT— 
PMNS aera late arg sh ia RAIS a 100 105 105 108 
NOs 2) COMMON is.5:0:6 6 0 0%0s. 50:8 75 78 78 80 
NO: 8 COMMONS 6.6:6.00002066 30 32 32 34 
BOWUNG. WOPMY ... 000 cccccee 50 52 52 53 
ASH— 
NS sd 51 case wd ra Bare wes 130 150 160 170 
NOs TGOMMMNON 60 se sicsees 80 90 95 100 
INO. 2 COMMON. «2 6.0:0:6.6-.0:0:06 45 50 55 60 
WALNUT 
AGS ssid oe Swe iemeseae 200 210 215 225 
NO. 1 COMMIOR. 2.0.00 cvccces 100 110 115 125 
NO. ZCOMMON 6 .-05:660 50066 45 5O 60 65 
NO. B COMMON. « o.0.6:0:0.0:6:0:0' 30 eats 
MAPLE 
DNS 555s Wee Ate. die SC ROS 85 90 95 100 
250. 2 COMIIOR . 6<00 ve ecies 65 70 75 80 
ee See 45 50 55 60 
Hickory— 
eee eee ‘ ee 125 125 
INO, 2 DOMMOR 5.55.00 505 3.00 neers er 95 100 
No, 2 COMMOR 6.6.0:5.00 sve es oe 60 65 
Bircen— 
2 SR ee non eet ean 95 
No. 1 common........ aie! 
NO, 2 COMMON. « .s.6.6.5 06.0.0: 50 
BEECH— 
RD ie dleceina a's ecareith. ese eleg 70 ° 
ING, 1 COMMMOD ss ois:s 6 5-5-0000 0-6 55 Mis eT CLS 
No. 2 common aT ee 35 ier ees eee 


New York, Nov. 11.—The hardwood market con- 
tinues strong and there is the same difficulty in 
obtaining stocks. Weather at the mills prevents 
any accumulation of surplus stocks and all thru the 
market wholesalers figure ahead with considerable 
caution. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The hardwood demand 
shows improvement. Many concerns which have 
been disappointed in getting what they need at the 
mills have been turning to this market and paying 
good prices for a large amount of stock. Sales in 
western territory have been particularly large dur- 
ing the last week or two. Among the woods most 
in demand are oak, maple and ash, with all holding 
strong. Good sales of elm are also reported. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10.—Sellers of hardwood are 
able to place all the stocks they can get hold of. As 
the mills can place their outputs as fast as they are 
ready for market, there are no important accumula- 
tions. Domestic trade absorbs the stocks held back 
by congestion in Europe and no pressure on quota- 
tions is felt. The supply of maple flooring is no 
greater, with inquiry as urgent as ever. Maple 
flooring is virtually out of the market and oak is 
not in much better supply. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 12,—The market continues 
firm and there have been some advances and others 
are looked for. Trade continues active in all lines 
except those directly connected with home building. 
Red birch has now advanced to $100 to $110; birch, 
sap to $90 to $100; plain white oak to $130 to $135. 
The other hardwoods are firm as before at: quar- 
tered white oak, $230 to $235; poplar, $125 to $130; 
basswood, $85 to $88; maple, $76 to $81. 


fairly strong market, tho prices have not advanced 
since early October. Now that southern pine and 
fir are climbing again, it is likely that hemlock will 
move upward also. 


New York, Nov. 11.—Outlying building and repair 
work continues sufficiently active to keep yards 
busy. Some operations, however, are closing up 
and yards are very careful in placing their hemlock 
orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Hemlock shows more 
strength, along with almost everything else. The 
call for building lumber shows no falling off and, 
in fact, most yards are quite busy. The only diffi- 
culty encountered is in getting enough stock from 
the mills. Pennsylvania mills have not much to 
offer and the prices on western hemlock have 
reached an almost prohibitive point. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Demand is 
keeping up remarkably well, weather permitting 
active building. Heavy factory extensions add to 
the demand and dealers expect an active call up to 
the first of the year. Some sizes are becoming more 
broken than at any time this season, particularly 
4- and 8-inch. While the wholesale yards will find 
themselves with a none too plentiful supply at the 
close of navigation, dealers state that the stock to 
come forward will put them in a position to supply 
a good winter trade. Prices are holding firm. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—Business is most re- 
stricted. Retailers are hard to interest in either 
dimension or boards. The market is firm, never- 
theless. Eastern clipped hemlock boards, 10-12-14- 
16-feet, are quoted at $42 to $43 and the bulk of the 
business, which is of very small amount, is done 
at $43, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 11.—There has been no 
weakening of prices on hemlock, altho there has 
been some slackening of the movement because of 
the weather being unfavorable to outdoor con- 
struction. Stocks are low. Contracting builders 
are figuring on several weeks yet of fair weather. 
Production in the Ohio River basin and thruout the 
Appalachian region has been seriously handicapped 
by recent rains and labor conditions offer no hope 
of making up that deficiency this winter. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 12.—Fir demand suddenly revived 
within the last few days and a buying spurt sent 
some common items up $2, and uppers $3. Word 
from the west Coast is that orders are coming in 
from everywhere, which indicates that buying has 
begun earlier than was expected, tho many have 
been forecasting that this fall would witness the 
earliest buying for spring that had yet been seen. 
Not much spruce is being sold in local territory. 
Red cedar shingles have recovered a little. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 8.—The fir market is strong 
and prices are advancing. Manufacturers are be- 
ginning to refuse to accept orders for 1920 delivery, 
realizing that values will be considerably higher 
than at present. The log situation causes much con- 
cern, for it is feared there will not be enough to 
keep the mills going on orders now on hand and 
coming in for immediate delivery. Hemlock, pine 
and cedar markets continue active and strong. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 8.—With production prac- 
tically at normal and shipments 12 percent below 
actual production, the fir mills are getting a small 
quantity of stock ahead. Car shortage is acute and 
shipments difficult and mills decline to quote prices. 
There are none too many logs in sight. The camps 
are figuring on the usual two weeks’ shutdown for 
the Christmas holidays; also on an output in Janu- 
ary restricted to 50 percent, on account of unfavor- 
able weather. The labor outlook is noticeably im- 
proved, with a surplus from which to recruit work- 
ing forces. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 8.—A sudden strengthening 
in the lumber market and a corresponding rise in 
prices were noted during the last week. Manufac- 
turers report a greatly increased demand from east- 
ern and middle western retailers, many of whom are 
trying to place orders for spring delivery at pres- 
ent market prices. There are many inquiries for 
railroad material, the inference being that the 
roads will be in the market again after Jan. 1 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—Northern yards have 
been in something of a scramble for fir in the last 
week. The result has been to put prices back on a 
very firm basis, with a tendency to advance. There 
have been some individual advances and a rumor of 
an advance ranging around $3 on uppers and $1 
on commons to be put into effect this week. North- 
ern buyers are getting into the market early. Even 
at that, some of the orders placed have been turned 
down at the mills on the prices quoted. The fir 
mills have not been pushing business heretofore, 
figuring that the falling off in demand recently was 
only temporary and that buyers would see the ad- 
vantage of early buying. Meantime, they have been 
improving stocks a little while clearing up their 
order files and in a general way are reported to be 
in fairly good condition now for business. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 11.—Advices from the Coast 
state that there is an increasing demand for fir. 
The demand for timbers is good and large orders 
have been booked. Inquiries from railroads are de- 
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veloping every day and it is expected that next 
month will see considerable buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—A stronger market pre- 
vails in the Pacific coast woods and there are said 
to be fewer transit cars offered than for a number 
of weeks. Prices are up from $1 to $5 a thousand 
in fir and the same strength is anticipated in spruce. 
Mills have been curtailing their output and some 
are said to be closed altogether, which accounts 
for the greater strength. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 12.—There is not a large volume of 
western pine trade here because practically no lum- 
ber is being offered this territory. 





Spokane, Wash., Nov. 8.—The market has been 
very strong during the last week and there is a 
tendency to advance prices in some items. Many 
are becoming convinced that there will be a cur- 
tailment of stocks. The labor situation, the short- 
age which already prevails and the demand will 
make a big difference in‘prices next year. Just how 
high prices will go can not even be guessed now, 
but all lumbermen seem to agree that a big advance 
will be necessary because of the high cost of logs 
now and the fact that logs are going to cost even 
more in the future. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—There is a fairly good 
demand for white pine, factories buying steadily. 
Finish is scarce, some mills being practically out of 
the market. Factory selects also are hard to find. 
Prices are held very firm. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 12.—The redwood trade remains 
rather quiet. More lumber could be sold if it were 
available at the mills, but apparently they have 
enough old business to keep them busy for some 
time, as this market is not being urged in any 
way. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—Conditions in the 
market and reports received here indicate that a 
revision of the redwood list is to be expected. De- 
sirable stock is extremely difficult to find and dealers 
have no difficulty in disposing of anything they 


have in stock. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 10.—Demand continues 
well ahead of available supply. A good deal of 
business both for current and for January de- 
livery is being declined. The active demand ren- 
ders it doubtful whether the turn of the year will 
find mill stocks so much improved in volume and 
assortment as had been anticipated. Prices are 
of course very firm under these conditions. Car 
supply is slightly improved. During the first week 
in November possibly 50 percent of the car re- 
quirements of mills were met. 








Chicago, Nov. 12.—More cypress could be sold if 
the mills could take on the orders. Local dis- 
tributers have found business unsatisfactory for 
many weeks on that account and there seems to be 
no improvement. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—All kinds of business 
in cypress is going begging in this market, but 
buyers have to be satisfied with next to nothing, 
only an occasional lot being offered. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 11.—Another advance has 
been made in Gulf coast stock cypress. Lath of all 
kinds have been increased $1; tupelo has been ad- 
vanced $5; box boards, $5; Ists and 2nds, $5; No. 1 
common, $6; No. 2 common, $3. The demand is 
good. Stocks are badly broken. 


New York, Nov. 11.—Little cypress stock is of- 
fered and yard assortments are small. Prices con- 
tinue strong and there is a decided hesitancy about 
booking business for any period ahead, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The cypress market holds 
strong, with stocks short at the mills. The inquiry 
is about up to the average and some fair sales are 
being made, tho it is not easy to fill the requirements 
of the trade in all the items required. Building 
promises to remain active, while no declines in 
prices are looked for. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—Cypress has advanced 
materially here and demand seems good enough to 
maintain this market firm. Considerable business is 
passing, especially with the manufacturing con- 
sumers, and the retailers are not as disinclined to 
stock up in cypress as in other southern lumber. 
Car shortage is interfering a little with shipments, 
but better deliveries of cypress can be given by the 
mills than the pine makers can promise. Prices 
current are: Ists and 2ds, 4/4, $88 to $92; 8/4, $99.75 
to $104.75; selects, 4/4, $81 to $83; 8/4, $89.75 to 
$94.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $62 to $64; 8/4, $73.75 to 
$77.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10.—Inquiry for better grades 
of cypress is active. The range of prices is main- 
tained, with some tendency upward here and there. 
Sellers experience no difficulty in getting quotations, 
as the needs of consumers run ahead of the ability 
of mills to supply them. Assortments of southern 
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Let any of the following representative 


portant because of new Barge Line. 


firms prove above statement on your orders. 





THE BARTELME C0. Merchant and 


pe an eel 
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OF ILLINOIS Hardwood 
Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 
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The Hendrix Mill High-Grade Band- 
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Lumber 


Band Saw Miii aad Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
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Cement Coated Egg 
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PLANING MILL 


CAIRO, ILL. 
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Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. Kmergency Service. 








THE PIONEER ~— Wanted—sawed Pole 
POLE&SHAFT CO, 284 Shaft. Strips, 


Automobile Rims ana 
Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets, 
Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 

















The MIAMI TRAILER built for 
the LUMBER Business 




















Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 


from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. 


for every hauling problem. 


A Trailer 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


_ Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
led facilities fo tiating ocean freight contracts 
Sen eer n linrack teem secboard. Wokamtee 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





MICHIGAN 


You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 








We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 





( Moning BAY CITY, MICH. “J 


\N 
Weidman Qbitc 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
















Poautifat 


h) 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manafacwrers of 


Hemlock *; Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 








Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 


. 
Shingles and Lath. 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better [ 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





cypress are small and orders are plaeed only to take 
care of the business actually in sight. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 11.—Arrivals of cypress in 
this market are Wholly inadequate to cover the de- 
mand and there is an increasing number of unfilled 
orders from the trade here.’ Prices are holding 
firm, with a strong tendency upward. There is 
steady call for barn and fencing stocks from the 
country and few protests are made against present 
prices, farmers seeming to recognize that quota- 
tions are fully justified by prevailing conditions. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 12.—This week’s quotations on red 
cedar shingles were as follows: Clears, $6.96; stars, 
$6.07, Chicago basis. White cedars were being 
quoted as follows: Extras, $6.85; standards, $5.85, 
and sound butts, $3.85. _Four-foot No. 1 southern 
pine lath were quoted at $9.73 and No. 2 at $1 less. 
No. 1 hemlock were selling from $10 to $10.25, but 
very few were offered. No. 1 California white pine 
lath were quoted at $9.60. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov, 10.—Strong prices pre- 
vail in the market here and the volume of business 
is unusually heavy for this season, owing to the 
large amount of late building under way. Retailers 
are beginning to place orders for early shipment, to 
be sure of spring supplies. 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 8.—Many of the red cedar 
shingle mills remain shut down because of light 
business and curtailed supply of cars. The car 
shortage is more severe in British Columbia than in 
Washington. Shingle logs in that Province are 
higher, at $35 to $38; the output is small and the 
mills absorb it as fast as it appears. Shingle logs 
on the Sound are firm at $382 to $35. Locally, the 
market is steady. Stars, standard stock, $4.60 to 
$4.90; clears, standard, $5.80 to $5.85; Rite-Grade 
stars, $4.90 to $5; Rite Grade clears, $6. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 8.—Shingles are still weak 
and the demand light. There has been no further 
reduction in prices following the break reported two 
weeks ago. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—While the demand for 
shingles continues small, the market shows a steady 
tendency to advance on account of the fact that 
production is very light. Present quotations are $5 
for stars and $5.90 for clears, with Canadians being 
quoted at $6.50. Siding is now quoted at around $49 
for 6-inch clear. There probably never has been a 
time in the history of the lumber trade here when 
lath were so scarce. Practically none of the mills 
has lath to sell. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 11.—The market for shingles 
is improving on better buying. The price for clears, 
Pacific coast base, is $5.75 and for stars, $4.90. 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 10.—Buyers are scouring 
the market for cypress shingles and lath, with all 
shingle offerings readily snapped up. Lath are 
about as scarce. The mills are trying to take care 
of regular customers with what stock they have 
available and their bookings are rather rigidly 
restricted. Prices rule exceedingly firm on both 
items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Shingle prices are ad- 
vancing again, with a large amount of inquiry. For 
clears the wholesalers are now asking $7.25, with 
$6.38 for stars. Not much sale for stars is reported, 
but a good many clears are being moved. Quite a 
few mills are closed and the number of transit cars 
is smaller, which accounts for the advances. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Some weak- 
ness in prices developed during the last week but 
they are firm again at the figures quoted a week 
ago. Demand is stronger. More transit stock has 
made its appearance but it is being bought up at a 
rate which tends to remove doubt about consumers 
holding off for weaker prices. Fir is in stronger 
demand and an advance of $3 on all upper grades is 
reported, Lath are decidedly scarce and high in 
price, 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—The growing scarcity of 
lath keeps prices tending higher. The 11%4-inch are 
advanced to $8. While the 15%-inch may be had for 
$8, still many sales have been made at $8.25 and 
$8.50. Red cedar shingles have steadied and trade 
in them is improving following the recent conces- 
sions. The white cedars are so scarce the market 
remains positively firm. Extra clears sell at $8 to 
$8.50; clears, $7.25 ‘to $8; second clears, $5.50 to $6. 
Clapboards are not in great demand, but the supply 
is almost inadequate and high prices result.’ They 
may be had for about, 4-foot spruce, extras, $72; 
clears, $70. The furring trade is not very brisk. 
Some stick to $48 for 2- and 3-inch, while others 
take $46 or $45 for 2-inch and $43 for 3-inch. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 11.—The shingle market is 
perceptibly quieter but prices hold firm. There is a 
fair number of inquiries, considering the lateness of 
the season, but the mills are slow about booking 
orders and the actual movement for distribution 
is slow. Last week there was a sharp limita- 
tion of sales of cypress shingles placed on agents 
by some of the mills. There is more activity in 
lath, and southern pine has sold at an advance 
to’$9.75 for 13,x1"x4’, No. 1 grade. Cypress and 
some chestnut lath bring about the same prices. 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10.—As weather favored 
construction work last week, inquiry for shingles 





was very satisfactory. The offerings indicate that 
an actual shortage exists. Holdings of lath are not 
of liberal proportions and dealers have no difficulty 
in maintaining prices. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 10.—The following are the 
average f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, 
computed from actual sales made between Nov. 5 
and 10, inclusive: 


Flooring 

Edge Grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
OR RO er ee RTT Te OT OO sie $86.25 
AUR iorkesiecs cheba ee ne anesine ee $90.75 85.50 
eateietaerpinraie only Saino nist eG Ole eeieree Fars *75.00 

Flat Grain ; 
MS RIN S Pens as 5. 8a oa TeS bed *75.25 
— ‘ 75.00 75.25 
64.50 
42.25 





Ceiling and Partition 
V/, ” 5Q” my" 3m” 


Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

Bé&better ...... se $52.5 $74.00 $77.50 
aap or +s 49°80 +s = 859.75 

9 eee + 37.50 41.00 + 


Finish—Dressed 
A B&better 





: Ger TAT eee er rT “9 $71.50 os 
Mii Ae nai ea aes e ean ee ner *$77.00 73.25 se 
TO, | tp enecrrrnce grerm tre *80.25 75.50 *$71.25 
Be cnc sveigrd ec his ies oe oo Seles *80.00 76.50 *73.00 
14% “1% & 254 00 8 vicciccs sad 77.25 74.00 
14, =346 & 2x10 @ 12” 20.005 *83.75 79.50 74.75 
Casing and Base 
a Ng aie aad. such Se gid WE Re a ete Ro ee Heated *$82.00 
ee SEIN s oie-o'v co. ndioie  Bivin abe ade w arenes 82.7 
SS «gale? SE Aer mer r en fr eter *82.50 
Boe SU mae OR 5c Sc dn Ok wk ee nip me ee ee are 85.25 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 
‘ $33.75 $24.50 
35.75 28.75 
35.25 *28.50 


36.50 *30.25 
43.00 *30.50 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 


10-18- 
12° 14 & 16’ 20’ 
RCM Vipaieri state stints eS $40.00 $38.25 $41.50 
OO” jc dcatscehestonrnutoaih ace eieroed 37.50 37.50 39.00 
CIe ono mcnidvare dre PSone weRatS 38.00 $8.00 39.75 
MANN v5, seskaasabatecirs ha REE BEERS *38.75 *38.75 *40.50 
GA 1 GiswsWhesces aisue Shia ees 40.50 40.50 42.00 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
SE, aR Te Cee eeesees $37.00 $38.00 $38.75 
i) A SRR ee 35.75 35.75 *37.75 
RU << Balcapne ceca ata 39.50 39.50 *40.00 
BE bit nensie Mabes escarole 39.00 39.00 36.50 
1 | jell a NRT hr PE RIE REE 38.00 38.00 39.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
\ RARE ES Serres A $45.25 og 75 *$28.25 
EER eer aims 44.25 .50 33.75 
Pe vic tivevasea cue ae eens *45.25 39. 25 34.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
Cece et ING. Leiinccsbvisctes vaeewes $ 7.30 $ 6.05 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 

ward from previous einai 

**None sold. 


NOTE. above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 12.—There was a buying spurt in 
southern pine within the last few days, and, judg- 
ing from the way local distributers were figuring, a 
considerable number of consumers were anxious to 
place their business. It is apparent that consumers 
have made up their minds to buy early this fall 
for spring requirements and are making heavier in- 
quiry than in a long time. Southern pine advanced 
with the increased demand, some of the advances 
being: Edge grain flooring, $2.50; all finish, 10 inches 
and wider, $2, and No. 1 boards and No. 2 boards, 
4- and 6-inch, took slight advances. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—The southern pine 
market just at present carries a rather spotty ap- 
pearance, but sales managers say there is lots of 
business in sight for spring shipment. Stocks are 
in better condition now than they have been for a 
long time, except in finish items, with the demand 
for which the mills never have been able to keep up. 
Inquiry is heavy and all the signs point to a very 
active demand for everything in the list. A few 
mills, which have been out of this market practi- 
cally all year, have caught up with their orders now 
to such an extent that they are offering a good line 
of common stuff. Prices which tended to weakness 
on some items have firmed up in the last week. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 10.—The buying of southern 
pine has been rather light during the last week. 
Transit cars have been moving rather slowly. The 
upper grades continue strong. Dimension is not in 
such good demand. The larger mills are well booked 
ahead and it is difficult for retailers to place orders 
for specified lengths. They seem willing to pay the 
price for what they want but not eager to buy cars 
that are not loaded to suit their wants. Reports 
from the mills tell of rainy weather, materially re- 
ducing the production. 
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New Orleans, La., Nov. 10.—Demand continues 
below norma!, but the mills are booking about as 
much business as they can handle expeditiously 
under present conditions of stocks and car supply. 
During the last few days rain has slowed down 
logging. Prices are tightening up a bit. Scarce 
items still command record quotations. With the 
general confidence in an active buying season to 
open early next year, efforts are being largely di- 
rected to building mill assortments. The car situa- 
tion is showing very little improvement. 





New York, Nov. 11.—While there is much strength 
to the southern pine market, so far as prices are 
concerned, retailers go into the market very cau- 
tiously. There is a decided listlessness in inquiries, 
but most assortments are low, and there is so much 
work in sight that it can not be long before there 
will be a decided activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The southern pine mar- 
ket has been moving up to some extent. Whole- 
salers say that the almost total disappearance of 
transit cars accounts for the increased strength. 
Mills are not making any large offerings, being 
hampered by car shortage and bad weather. In 
this section building work is being carried on about 
as extensively as for some time and in much greater 
volume than a year ago. Some shortage of material 
is felt at country points. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—No improvement has 
come to the trade here. There are no price reces- 
sions, however, tho prices continue varied. Retail- 
ers purchase only in small lots for present needs. 
Business in flooring is very inactive. Prices are: 
A, $97 to $105; B, $95 to $100; C, $88 to $89, all indi- 
cating advances. There fs hardly more business in 
partition than in flooring, and B&better, %-inch, is 
quoted $85 to $88. Nor is there as active a demand 
for No. 2 common. There is some 6-inch offered 
for $44 and others do business at $45.50 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10.—Stocks of Georgia pine 
are of relatively small volume, and local require- 
ments are not large. There is much activity in 
framing of the smaller sizes along with dressed 
lumber generally. Inquiry for flooring is active and 
offerings are limited, so prices tend upward. Sup- 
plies in the above divisions of the trade are not 
always equal to the demand. Handlers of Georgia 
pine do not look for any urgency in the inquiry soon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 11.—Southern pine shows 
more activity than a week ago. There is a stronger 
demand and with better transportation facilities the 
mills are getting thru more shipments. Require- 
ments, however, are far from being met and 4dis- 
tributers say that at the present rate it will be 
weeks before their stocks can be brought in line 
with the retail demand. All grades and sizes of 
dimension are 50 cents to $1 higher than a week 
ago, No. 1 rough or S&E % scant selling at from 
$36 to $45. Flooring is generally higher, advances 
ranging from $1 to $1.50, B&better 1x3” selling at 
$88, the only decline having been in No. 2 common, 
1x4”, which sold 50 cents off at $40.50. Ceiling and 
partition are firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 11.—Higher grades of North Caro- 
lina pine are in good demand but there is less call 
for box and low grades. The local box situation is 
still very unsatisfactory and considerable stock is 
offered for reasonably prompt shipment. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The shortleaf market is 
showing a gain in strength. Fewer transit cars are 
being offered than for a number of weeks. When 
these cars were most numerous, about four weeks 
ago, it was practically impossible to get the retail- 
ers to buy, as numerous offers indicated an un- 
stable market. But now the retail trade is begin- 
ning to feel more confidence in the stability of 
prices. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12.—Business is not brisk. 
Lack of building keeps trading below normal. In 
rough edge trade is decidedly off but the price is 
firmly maintained in the eighties. Roofers are 
having only a fair sale, and the market continues 
somewhat irregular. There are some offered, 6-inch, 
for $44 but some question the quality. There is 
probably more business in those offered at $46 
and $47, 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 10.—Dealers continue to hold 
down their North Carolina pine purchases to rela- 
tively small proportions. Wholesalers find their field 
narrowed, in spite of the fact that yards continue 
busy filling orders for lumber used in construction, 
as contractors keep going without any let up. Offer- 
ings do not cause serious pressure and quotations 
on construction stocks afe maintained. Box lumber 
is available on a décidedly liberal scale and prices 
remain comparatively easy. 








Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


Our Battery of Dry Kilns and Some Goldsboro N, C. Pine 


HIS has been favored building material in the East since the 
days of our Pilgrim Fathers. It’s the lumber that will please 
your customers and every sale will lead to another because 

it is perfectly milled, correctly dried and honestly graded. Try 
us on your next order. 
TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 























N. C. Pine 


manufactured from this virgin growth 
timber will build up your businéss and 
prestige just as it has maintained 
CAMP’S reputation for high quality 
lumber. Try it next time. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 
MILLS: — Arringdale, Va., Franklin, Va., Wallace, N. C. 
DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills 600,000. Planing Mills 400,000. 
Eastern Sales Office: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


“There's None Better Than Camp’s” 
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Norfolk, Vay, Nov. 10.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 
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Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, }§x2% and 3” Wiss ovdseukeoss esa ew » Cee i«ésé§Wskebuseaces - wa. Keo bsas 
ko fee er ern, a eee ee 76 Oe 82.00 $65.50 @69.00 $41.50 @42.50 
S.A Se aCe ees ey 5 aie ; = 50 45.00 37.50 @38.50 26.50 @ 27.00 
| Ee PE Bees Bee Wry ae a ie ne ed 45.00@ 47.00 38.50 @41.00 29.00 @ 30.00 
oe ee os Gee eee ee ee bs ee 77.00@ 83.00 66.50@70.00 42.50@43.50 








High Altitude 
Timber —- _ 
Good Prices = 


Today 










Every Tree 
Is Now Accessible 


to loggers who have this upland 
timber. We can show you how to 

save road building costs and cut down 
long hauls through the use of the 


Illustrated 
Catalog Shows 
Method of 
Operation. 


Barienger 


Brake 


Before you spend a dollar on logging roads this 
year you should investigate the merits of this 
brake that has saved hundreds of dollars for 
loggers in the United States and Canada. You 
can use it with either sleighs or wagons. 





Write todey for the names 
of operators who are using 
the Barienger Brake. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 











No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


ou 8 a new “profit maker” to “se * yard men busy 

increase aed lumber sales. Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 
of our 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the “A-P” Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it dams pal 
farmers or in dull seasons your men can build these beds 
for you. Either way you make a profit, 


Complete details and catalog showing various profitable 
side-lines for lumber dealers will be sent one free on request. 


Allith-Prouty Company, DANVILLE. iLL. 











Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 10.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Oct. 27 to Nov. 8, inclusive: 





a 
1x4 1x3 
B&better rift......$84.00 B&btr. heart ee. oe 
B&better flat..... - 70.37 B&btr. sap rift..... 94.09 
No. 1 com, flat..... 64.87 B&better rift...... 85.00 
INO, 2, COM, DAC....- BDiGe, BOD BIE nc ccccces 88.00 
No. 8 and cull flat.. 22.63 B&better flat...... 76.17 
iz o. 1 common..... 5 
No. 1 common..... 46.00. No. 2common..... 35.07 
No. 2 common..... 86.85 No. 3andcull..... 23.18 
No. 8 and cull..... 24.78 
Ceiling 
1x4 ex8Yy% 
No. 2 common..... 40.00 Bé&better ......... 43.00 
j x8% No. 1 common..... 35.76 
BRDOUIOE 0.0 0.000006 55.33 No. 2 common..... 22.45 
No. 1 common..... 47.42 No.3 common..... 14.50 
No. 2 common..... 32.00 
Partition 
DO So eka pe aneke se eae R Se AReES 75.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty 1x6 Square Edge 
OS ee SF a! eres 41,38 
No. 1 common..... 56.52 No.1 common..... 38.16 
No. 2 common..... 36.20 
Roofers 
1X6 ‘No. 1 common.. 45.50 1x6 No. 2 common.. 35.25 
Boards 
B&better No. 2 Common 
ee oa 6 963509 75.00 S50 TE» 0.00% 65:08 
TS eee 66.80 1x 8 S48. ka 
1x 8 D4S -+- 68.82 1x 8 shiplap . 
1x10 D4S « Tet S850 DB noose 
po eo ree 5.00 1x10 shiplap. ‘ 
lx 6 to 12 D48.... 66.00 1x 6to12 D4S8. 35.00 
No. 1 Common 6/4x 8 shiplap rgh. 42.00 
a 73.00 6/4x10 shiplap rgh. 44.00 
CO) 63.00 No. 3 Common 
| 64.50 eS ee 29.00 
E26 SRIGIAD: ..05.0 0 48.17 1x 8 shiplap ..... 28.80 
1x 6 and up S2S.. 58.80 1x10 shiplap ..... 29.00 
No. 2 Common 1x 4 to 12 S2S.... 25.00 
eee 40.00 Other Grades 
1x8 & 10 cull ship. 18.00 
Mill run, kiln dried 34.42 
Shingles 
Pine Cypress 
SS SRP ay car ae 7.22 | | GRARAR Gero 7.00 
ey Seer eee fee eee 5.92 
Economy ......... 
4-foot No. 1 standard kiln dried............... 7.75 
4-Toot No. 1 Standald GMGN. «2... cv speccccvcce 6.88 
4-foot No. 2 standard air dried.............66. 6.00 
Ge TREE a.h 4:6 0:0:0:94.0.006-6)5 6.9:6.0-0:0:0.0 80s .0 060. awe 5.00 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 

Flooring 
Kan-_ Bir- 
Alew- sas ming- 
ane, & Chey, ham, 


Ala, 
Nov.8 een 8 Nov.10 


1x3” EG petetter we eecvccvecs 88.75 88.50 ... 
Sree oes see Come 
eee eVeeverecevese © —eeee «688.25 
Byes 090.6 9 aie he's 0's coos 61.25 
FG Babetter eo vccececces 70.00 .... 76.25 
eT Or -.. 67.00 
! No. b beewdeeeereocece 89.00 36.22 
a _) epaidalnpe peated -.. 90.50 
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Kan- Bir- , 
Alerz- sas ming- 
ria, City, ham, 
La. Mo. Ala 
Nov.8 Nov.8 Nov.10 
mii Casing and Base ocn sry 
etter: AN. OP. TUN 
RR Aare errr 80.00 80.50 177.00 Is offered by. one of the most progressive retail 
DM OO oh iives dere pee neemas 80.00 82.50 77.00 1! and ee onan in No wrenteen 
Jambs work. We i f— hands, Miasiers, cabinet 
Bébetter: makers, L - ——fl hands and frame makers. 
GROOM OT vce ect tihens ines eer ne Several positions are also open for tallymen 
14%,1% and 2x4 and 6”........ ace ween “ae amt wa short jayt sod Zate hoe 
Advertisements will be inserted in this de- Semse 
‘3 Fencing, $1S Partment at the following rates: In page contidence if desired. ‘gag Bt be held 
No. 1, 1x4", Other lengths..... 46.00 47.50 .... 28 cents a line fer ene week. THE SWAN CREEK LUMBER & SUPPLY 00. 
1x6”, 16’ ...cceceveees 48.75 48.25 .... 45 cents a fine for two consecutive weeks. Toledo, Ohio 
Other lengths..... 46.00 47.00. .... 60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 226 City Park Ave. Near Swan Creek 
No. 2 (all lengths) : _. 18 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. | LANING MILL FO 
Bap Sthterknsceeesness pny a. 26.53 Eight wees tp — Ae h take one Who is ‘a first-class machine map for small laning mill. 
No. 3 (ait ‘lengths) EreRreninnes 5. le ever Heading counts a8 two lines. a have <— = pa Ry Give 
W sesenteeseseeseees 25.00 27.50 25.57 Ne display except the heading can be of P. BURTON LUMBER CO., Charleston, 8. ©. 
1x6 SOE LESSEE L SSeS EMS 28.25 27.75 80.75 Remittances to ‘accompany the order, No WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO MANAGE 
Boards, $1S $2S extra charge for copies of paper containing Retail lumber yard in Nebraska. Chance for investment, 
oaras, or advertisement. Copy, must be in this oes eS Address “F, 18,” care American Lumberman. 
ter t nesday morning in TAN TET: 
He. 2, ts oye = GPE r hee coce pene CD secure insertion in regular department. All WANTED—COMP’ =cENe hy ag = 
1x 8”, 14 and 16’...... sso 46.50... advertisements received later will be placed .- Fs P ag tram eleees a ogging in ensylvania. 
a ttoeeeo ot Sass angen under heading Too Late to Classify. Steady work Add LUMBER with ful "par Meulacs,” CENTRAL 
, er lengths.... 44.75 47.00 63.50 MANAGER WANTED 
1x12”, 14 an PORE 50.50 53.75 Man having the qualifications to eventually manage a 
No, 2 au 10 ba fy lengths. . 53.5 65.75 BT knows a Excellent opportunity 5 ~ 
ate eens chateaus ote 35.00 Address “H, 22," care > Amertean Lumberman. 
4 meee eee eee eeeenes 37.50 39.75 33.37 . ; ; A WANTED—SEVERAL LUMBER INSPECTORS 
1x10" CREDGR WES CODED ECS os ret ooas Familier with hardwoods; stenty. no road work. State sal- 
eerereeeeeeeeecese ° le . ary, referen , ea t 
No. 3 (a deni cai ey ty 8 heeebaeed heezenter nan 
ive Saaeucuees Pe hae x WANTED—YOUNG MAN BOO 
1k 8 Fete e tense ee eeeee bay 30.00 ::++ | THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMEN’S LIBRARY For Chicago office in loop. | Must be good ro} uel, 
SEE TI AER EE 0.0.88 4 ** ee es e age, where last employed and give references. 
BE seeeedsrnaewakeces 30.00 29.75  .... Is ““Tote-road and Trail,” just published. Here is “the lum- ‘Address ““K. 82,"° care American Lamberman. 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.... .... veces SOW 
berman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning songs of . . Ra trey. COMPETENT ACCURATE 
A ‘ ’ “xperien: oader in retail lumbe rd. O ho i 
Shiplap ss ng, pigroerce = life in _— Illustrated 10 | straid of work and can load out tetecter finish, pm Rage 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’....... 46.25 47.75 .... color. no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. | and other stock carried in yard. $175.00 per month to start. 
° Seer lengths.... 44.00 47.50 48.00 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., baer: pada for Lg! Mice —_ = ae experieace. 
1x10”, Other lengths.... 47.50 .... «... | Chicago. . dress .”" care American Lumberman. 
No. 2 — to 20’): ——~“WANTEE_A BUYER 
Th ern re rrr 87.00 37.75 36.31 Large wholesale lumber firm in Seattle wants a young man 
SE ketene eee ene aeews 88.00 37.75 37.08 familiar with Western Pine and West Coast Products to bu 
and contract lumbe: I § 
No. 8 (ai Il Lengths): uae uae Gale ATTENTION—COMMISSION MEN erences and salary desired n Your answer state experience, ref. 
32 oe SL EOP ee 29.75 28 ‘09 — ou . establish nae ad . age —_ Address . 80,” care American Lumberman. 
sec ceccoreecccocs ° eee west is open for correspondence with commission men han- 
dling O n and Washington lumbe WANTED_COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT 
Dimension, $1S1E © sanes mr B” care Leute Seat And correspondent give complete information, salary ex.’ 
(Shortleaf-Longleaf) : IF YOU WANT ANAGER ‘Address “OPPO Y." — 
ee i og eine 39.50 39.75 36.75 | write NATIONAL Comntites RY WAN AGRnS s BSOCIA- Se ate eee See 
Eh at ees 88.00 38.50 386.75 | TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER SHIPPER 
| cele dilalieaRs: 40.00 40.75 36.00 To ‘eA and grade Northern Hardwoods. Steady position, 
18 and 20’ 40.50 41.50 5 good y. References necessary. Address OCONTO COM- 
2x 6", 10r.eeeeeeeeeees 36.25 87.25 33.00 PANY, Oconto, was ~ 
CeeehbeenbEre 5 ANTED—COMPETENT 
is. a betes aa ee oie 83.22 ss zone uewen wm thriving oe beautifully 
Miewe wes 5 i cane Seas Be foiissai ode : loca n centra sconsin of 5000 t A 
2x 8", 10"... Reeb en eee che ---. 89.50 30.75 at once with FULLER GOODMAN reference And salary ex ected. 
BE 66 ce nenerses 38.00 388.25 30.75 shkosh, Wis. 
SE ae ae 40. 41. (14 WANTED—GOOD FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT ANTED—MAN 
is an DD? ocwicus 40:50 4145 = a To take general charge of sash door and interior trim fac- ad take Wan = viene st ea Nand detail into fac- 
CORP, TF sin'sn enn naee mrmerrras ae. 8 tS, RR PF - State experienc saa Zoth pected. Api 
a4 FELTEEEE SEE F8 oo poy ary ager of men, Thoroughly experienced man only need apply; INDIANA LUM BR & ‘ura. 00. ath "Bend, Ind. 
tenes ew eee . 3 . stating age, reference, salary apes cted and earliest date WANTED—STEAM ENGINEER. 
ex19” _ BP ie wees 39.00 Seas 8186 spend Stace work to W. O. EDWARDS & CO., LTD., Ottawa, With hnowloage of Corliss engine and electricity. State 
9 AU awww ween rreee sees . . . experience and sa ary letter. 
Be ccdsawieaeaan 41.75 39.75 33.69 Add K. 16,’’ Ameri Lumbe 
’ WANTED—SALES MANAGER. Se a ee 
bry an 420° hehehe an oa pa hy A salesmanager for wholesale Yellow Pine lumber office. SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
i. * te et Te... ce 36.25 36.25 33.00 Must be good correspondent with experience in wholesale For line of yards in Western South Dakota. Must be a 
O. 4, 2x oe 6.50 36.0 ‘00 lumber, Prefer a man about thirty years of age, not over | real salesman, with good personality, initiative and execu- 
WAP ase oO -ae ae. bry ed mae lca to pay a good salary and commission | tive abit. , "In fact, Paliaround, "b mS, bigh-grad je business 
18 and 20°...... 88.00 38.25 37.00. _ Address “K. 28," care American Lumberman. who can make gost: opeaing with one way In first first 
2x 6”, 10’ 83.25 27.75 letter give full particulars, including expected, how 
‘ vee eeeeeeeeee oerad . Te WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
| See fog hy $4.35 ae Familiar with work in planing mill office and traffic matters | °°" Zou could ee ny 
18 and 20° eovece 35.00 35.00 ° rtaining to milling in transit privileges. Permanent posi- - 
ia. oe D p 20.75 tion to right man. State age, experience, references, sal- W. FOR SAW MILL 
ules | “ceeeqeene> wi os el ae CAIRO WOOD PRODUCTS CO., Cairo, Ill. In Michigan a Guiting hardwood od and be hemlock. Sta te, ae, 
OO Ee A sch ae ) ma or wan 
| Feber comabim 36.00 38.00 29.75 PRACTICAL BOX MAN. when available. Ps 
h wepapedbaneee 56.00 50.50 ..... | cio "temllins Sguring tnetmges ste'Be cat oe auiioat te —_  — 
2x10”, eo : ; : ee Pe : F i a ; ee ‘ i : i = superintendent. State age, salary, experience etc. ; location, LARGE Mag ag yh ye ey { 
cs ska 34.25 39.00 29:50 | Thleago. sin ihe haan iimatanaamaanaaia Suse mas, afeet bave a ‘thorough now ‘ot accounting end 
18 and 20’...... 40.25 40.00 .... es eer be a good correspondent capable of handling collections, ete. 
SURE. Pe e.ebcctas veces cide. setae. WANTED—MAN TO FILL THE POSITION State a ence and sala . 
=, i Getaatacewnma sal oF pag bond — ee hgh Bay p Pine hoo mayan of As- fgg “@. 2,” care rican Lamberman. _ 
Pewawehneees 4 .00 75 34.75 on, one w umber and association experience TED—FIRST CLASS MILL ESTIMA 
hoe uw and 20° aaa seis 42.00 kus pone gear gegen giving experience and salary expected | ang Detaler. First ‘a, man and first class 9 
0. x4 to ecccccse 4 e cece : a 23.°° care Am American Lumberman. 
THE YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS’ ASSOCIATION, —@ ee 
nensien Timbers Second National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. WANTED—MANAGER FOR YARD 
"30.1 Bg BAS, 248, 20° and under: Who ERPERIENCED PLANING, MILL MAN. | fecret: targely farmer tendo, State whntney marti 
8” pooh see+ | careful ye and able to handle men. State expert- alse give Dl ey at teen Sa os ae ' 
e eeee ence and salary, ‘ * care Amert Lumberman 
aes _Address ““K. 9," care American Lumberman. onan nime FORE — 
a WANTED—SALES AGENT Man qualified to take entire charge of sash department in 
_ a — of P-gp itl —_ — Serene ac- large Kew w England factory: 
quain w nterior finish and building trade in e ” Lamberman. 
7.65 locality. aatows, with qualifications and sefecences, BOX 2 aoe See 
eeee ’ elena r 
WANTED—ONE FIRST CLASS MAN METHI 
pied wee Levant. = — ~~ by Ba Ee. and special work. EVERYBODY WANTS SO NG 
80 one first-class man for Sas 
Address RIDGWAY DOOR & SASH ‘raorory, a ee 
ores sees __ Bidgway, Pa. You want to sell 
WANTED—BAND SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT ; 
- Car Material Who understands sawing hardwoods, to oversee the erection hee gona ese spnaret — ne age oe t or sell what 
(All 1x4 and 6”) : of band sawmill, then operate it. Mill to be put up in a If you advertise you can get what you wan - 
B&better, 10 and Ma ckckenes 68.25 74.00 .... | healthy coast town in the troptes. High salary, permanent | YoU do not want. 
4 ae pe ee ee .... 50.00 Eee position and wonderful opport — ‘or advancement to Nearly everybody reads the ane ads. Your advertise- 
we. PIERS cae aco aaevnns< 88.50 35.75 ..c. steady, sober and ambitious man. Please state your experi- | ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amert- 
a Og Py eg = ae | + 36, num- can Lumberman ae = ag gd oe we a 
Car Sills, $48 ork, N. Y. for you and bring you in touch w' e Lumber Wor! 
A BE a cacicinccsnnns ee SE ones WANTED—ORDER CLERK aera eenr yay 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36”........... 43.00 40.00 ..., | By &.modern, up-to-date mill in Michigan, young man capa- It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
a” Ce Ae eae 2.00 _ A of naniieng onttes to ot -. e who — depart Get quick returns. 
; and can wor! mself w ull cha on a ’ 
W001 92" 84 00: 86%. ccicccivess 50.50 - | Se Teel copestaaiay ter Ga Oke pants art Send your advertisement to 
Stringers pe ng ge i ~ ed, and when services we. be a Peg mm ee en 
. . rborn cago, 
o0%, hrt., ate 6 oe 8x16”, 26 to 28’ bey po aagen «ean Address “A, 80,’ care American Lamberman. 
0. TOUZN, 20 TO ZH ww eee eeees eeee eeee SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Sq. E., 26 to 28’....-. eee eeee -+++ 53,00 ....+ | Bor factory manufacturing sectional buildings. Must be MOTOR TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES 
+ able to handle men and be thoroughly familiar with factory | Sold by the classified rtment., ¥. you want to 
es organization and methods. oat ine some knowledge of building | sell or wan’ buy, insert = vertisement in the ‘‘Wanted 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart........... 88.25 .... «eee | Construction required articulars in first letter. | and for Sale Department” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
7x8", 9’; 90% heart........... GP cons nies SMERIGAN HOUSING COMPANY. Wauste, Wise” | San Manhattsn Building, Chicago, ll 
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FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


At our Norma, Tennessee, 


Mill. Salary $200 per month. 
Edgerman, $4 per or, 


References required. 
ENNETT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Norma, Tenn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


WRITE US 

When you want employment, eaten, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything,.you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick — o gét what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is advertise in the 
‘Wanted and For Sale Department of My American Lumber- 
man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 
us. 








MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 


A 
Manhattan Bldg., 481 8. 























WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell the best wood stave silo proposition on the market to 
lumber and implement dealers. Proposition has been a big 
seller for over 6 years. Good territory, good inquiries, and 
advertising coJperation. Drawing account and commission. 
Give your experience and record in full. 
CHICAGO WAREHOUSE & SILO FIXTURE COMPANY, 
827 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. Illinois. 


7 WANTED—TO BLD A SAWIELL. 

Or to operate a mill or as manager, to file for 
mill, any kind of saws. —# to none at all this weak. 
"Address “©. 25,"’ care Lumberman. 


POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or sales representative. Man 36 years old with eighteen 
ears’ retal and wholesale oo yellow _ and fir. 
ould prefer sales office in Chicago representing reliable 
yellow pine or fir manufacturer or wholesaler with lumber 
to sell. ee references as to character and sales ability. 
Addre “B. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


we AS YARD FOREMAN 
Wide experience; 15 years at the hardwood lumber business ; 
best references; at present employed with good concern as 
yard foreman; good reasons for desiring change; can handle 
most any yard proposition; can make a change within 
thirty days. 

Address 








“G. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TRAM ROAD CONTRACTOR 
Just finishing a road for McKelvey Bros., Lumberman, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., and will be wendy to start another. If 
you have one to be built. write t 
DOMENICK MARRARA, Williamsburg, Pa. 
WANTED—POSITION AS GANG FILER 
Twenty years’ gp in - kinds of timber. 
been with firm here 8 seasons; can come after Dec. 10th. 
ee GEO. L. NICHOLS, People’ s Hotel, Hudson Falls, 


. 











WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. 
20 years’ experience from stump to car in Michigan woods; 
thoroughly understand manufacture, grading and shipping; 
prefer position traveling, looking after manufacturing, grad- 
ing and shipping. 
Address “K. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 





; WANTED 
Experienced sash and door salesman to represent one of 
Iowa's leading sash and door companies. ‘Territory in lowa. 
Address “K. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


ALESMEN WANTED 
By large manufacturing and wholesale firm, three live ex- 
rienced salesmen, one for each of the following territories: 
astern, Illinois and Indiana and Northern abama and 
Southern Tennesee, Give references and state salary expected 
in first letter, also how —_ worked territory and for whom, 
Address “‘H. 10,'" care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED TO SELL 
Western Cedar Posts, Poles and Piling on Commission. 
Address CHURCHILL CEDAR CO., Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—LIVE WHOLESALER OR COMMISSION 
Salesmen to sell stock of fifteen million feet of Fir and 
Western Hemlock Uumber on a liberal commission basis. 
This stock will be shipped between December 1st and March 
15th. Prefer wholesaler who will carry account, but we will 
bandle account for live-wire with real sales ability. 

Address “F. 26,"’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Wanted by manufacturer of Northern Hardwoods and Hem- 
lock for Southern Michigan, also Chicago territory. Give 
experience, references, also salary wanted. 
Address “FL, 83,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN. 

Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 
ern market for established coast wholesale company. Com- 
a —~prmeeen 

ress 

















. 86,"" care American Lumberman. 


LIVE “Wink SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar Seenyies, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast products on comm: iss 
ddress “G. 105,” care American Lumberman, 





in wh i Ps 
ELA meee 





1AM A 
‘Central Illinois farmer and farm as a matter of business 
and profession. I know hogs, cattle and horses—both grade 
and purebred. I can manage men and have the executive 
ability to handle large remeest and live stock propo- 
sition. I know the south, I believe in its future and regard 
it as the greatest hog and cattle section of America. 

I want to connect with some man or eompany of large 
means, large vision and farm sense to buildup somewhere 
south a worth- while hog and cattle plant. If interested, 

Address “R. 189,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GOOD BAND SAWYER 
Can saw either mahogany or domestic 





Wishes position. 


woods; either ‘right or left hand : 3 Bo bill sawyer 
and grader. State salary. BOX 64, F. D. No. 1, Seven 
Mile Ford, . 





WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Southern hardwood operation. Seven years’ experience yard 
and .office. Have bought logs, am acquainted with manu- 
facture. Now have charge of shipping. Large hardwood 
operation but salary unsatisfactory. oung man, 

Address “*K, 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR GLAZIER 
Wants a position to run putty by the piece or by the week, 
also is an experienced foreman. 

Address “GLAZIER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED Y. P. SALESMAN 
Wants situation for 1920. Thoroughly acquainted with West 
Virginia trade. Address BOX 467, Huntington, W. Va. 


YOU OF THE LUMBER WORLD INVESTIGATE 
This for real help. Open for positions in lumber offices in 
the West. A-1 Stenographer, six years’ experience; Account- 
ant and Cashier, twelve years’ experience. Best of refer- 
ences on request. Can leave at ae — no object. 
‘What have you to offer one or both o' 

ddress MISSES KING, Sous 2nd Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXPERT MANAGEMENT. 
My business is to take a sawmill outfit that is not doing 
‘well and put it on its “ret. bac years in the busi- 
ness. Have had some hard o 
Address =. mm,” am American Lumberman. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With initiative, energy and wide experience principally in 
the lumber manufacturing business, wants a real man’s job 
with reliable concern. Practical cost accountant, familiar 

with the preparation of difficult financial statements, go 
penman and with knowledge of aeereeny. a wee ad to dove, 
even typewrite complicated schedules, is recognized as a first 
class all-around office man, References fon: last employer 

and others. Salary wogneneye. Available immediately. 

Address . 9,’?. care American Lumberman., 

















SUCCESSFUL SAW MILL MANAGER 
Of over twenty years’ experience, understanding business 
thoroughly from stump to car, desires connection after 


Dec. . 
Address “K. 17,’ care American Lumberman. 


HAVE HAD FIFTEEN YEARS ON THE ROAD 
Buying and inspecting hardwood lumber. Would like to 
be associated with a large consumer of lumber in the pur- 
chasing department, At present employed. 

Address “K, 19,’" care American Lumberman. 


1ST CLASS SASH & DOOR MAN WANTS 
Position by Dec. 1st. Familiar with every phase of work 
connected with a mill office. Can competently — 
and make estimates. Experienced in detailing and ling 
into the mill 
ddress 








“K, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Now employed, who is thoroughly experienced desires to lo- 
eate in Colorado. Clean and successful record, best of 
references. 
Address “*K. (24,"" care American Lumberman. 


MAN MARRIED, TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERTENCE 
Accounting and general office work pine and hardwood lumber 
business, desires change. Any one wanting bookkeeper, 
auditor or chief clerk with executive ability, 

Address “AUDITOR,” care American Lumberman. 











LUMBERMAN, 35 YEARS OLD, EXPERIENCED 
In northern hardwood and southern pine, wants position on 
Jan. ist as manager, assistant, office manager or cost ac- 
countant. 

Address ““K, 28.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retafl lumber yard. Have had nine years’ expertence. 
Can handle any kind of trade. Would prefer a yard in Illi- 
nois. Can come any time in January 
HAROLD McORFARY, Burgess, TI?. 


POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OR 
Bookkeeper, 10 years same firm, age 88. 
Address “K. 29," car eAmerican Lumberman. 











WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical. ma- 
chinety, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportuntty, - tim- 
ber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber indus- 
try, you can get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“‘Want-Columns”’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, II. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Would like agency for Detroit territory for southern pine 
manufacturer on — basis. Best of references. 
Address 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 





A LOGGING SUPT. OPEN FOR POSITION 


December First. Have a wide ——- in the 
Would be able to superintend a smal. ft = pay Ts 
eonsider a salary or contract. Any size 
age 44, can furnish best of references, 

Address “H. 27,’" care American Lumbermaa. 


CAPABLE COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position. Experienced, successful and modern mer- 
ehandiser who can seepeee results. Al references furnished. 
Address . 25.’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH Seb MANAGER 
Capable executive, twenty years’ experience logging, man 
ufacturing and marketing cypress and hardwoods. Know 
how to handle men, to work log for best results, to manage 
the office and to sell. Good education, excellent correspon- 
dent. Married. Best of health. Now engaged; open Jan- 
uary first. Prefer situation with investment in the busi- 
ness. Correspondence confidential. 
Address “©. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN—31—UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
Engineer, lifelong experience in lumber business, for past 
five years and at ms id manager of large lumber operation 
in Southern Appalachians, will consider change, either on 
salary basis or percentage of output. Specialist in rough- 


est mountain logging. 
Address “G. 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of Sash, Doors and interior trim factory. ‘Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Married ; age 88. Best references. 

Address “F. 82,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
I am at present employed as manager of retail yard. 
Have excellent reasons for desiring change. Have had five 
years’ experience in Iember and building material business. 
Can do my own buying, estimating and collecting. Collected 
all but nine dollars of last year’s accounts. Prefer position 
in Indiana or adjacent states. State salary, location of 

yard in first letter. Can give excellent references. 

Address “E. 43,’’ care American Lumberman, 


COMPETENT YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Desires position in lumber office. Two years’ experience. 
Prefers Wisconsin or bordering State. 

Address “G. 18,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Seventeen years’ experience. Seven years with last com- 
pany. Mill sawed out. A No. 1 references. Prefer single 
or double mill. 

Address 




















“G. 17,’’ care American Rumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER... 
Ten years’ experience as Manager of live . Bight 
years with present employer. Management included baying. 
Al reference. BOX 313, Stuart, Nebr. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, or general foreman. Had fifteen 
years’ experience. Age 36. 
ddress “M. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 
4/4 ow sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Commom & Better. 
4/4 plain sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common and Better. 
6/4 plain sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common and Better. 
Quote f. o. bi Louisville, Ky. 
GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Kentucky. 





HARDWOOD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS 


We are constantly in the market for Hickory, 
Oak and Ash dimension stock. If yow are pre- 
pared to supply please write . 

KRAUSE HARDWOOD DIMDNSIONS 

COMPANY, 
1347 Union and Planters Bank Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
Sound Wormy Chestnut; any thickness. 
No. 3 Com. Chestnut, Oak, Gum, Beech, Birch and Maple 
in the rough. Advise if — can surface and band resaw. 








WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 
For good concern handling Southern Pine and West Coast 
Products. Nebraska or —— territory preferred. 
Address “HA. 1," care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION COAST MILL OWNERS 
I am a successful small mill operator in Southern Pine, 
but it is my ambition to become general manager of a large 
coast operation. After January Ist will accept ony semi- 
responsible ley leading to this goal. I am years 
old, marrie nd will make good. Can jam het at 
references. 
Address ‘““EVPNTUALLY,”’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
With 12 years’ experience in retail lumber got and planing 
mill, A position in lumber e~ Ng laning mil 
Address 5,’ merican a 


FOREIGN ThieER INVESTOR. 
ATTENTION. 
Lumberman (operator, estimator and civil engineer) of 
pag ag” experience will be open for foreign work panes 
Jan. 1 vestigations and confidential reports. Full 
ports as to cost and plans. Best credentials as to ability, 
honesty and habits. ‘ay spoken fluently. 
Address “HL, 384,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants good mill or wholesale connections. Minimum salary 
and commission or ee and commission or profit sharing. 
Northren or southern {wood 
ddress “OHTO, ** care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Detailer or estimator. Ten years’ experience large work. 
Best references. Married. 
Address . 29,’ care American Lumberman, 




















a te Pine, Log Run, com any thickness. 
, 0. & =. ? - in Wh es 374, ph tryth r, Spruce, 
rt I » 1x4 and u 
thickness ferred. Iso stock widths, 6 6 68. SY the 7 iataae 
No. 2 or No. 3 Com 
AMERI IGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED—LARGE QUANTITIES 
Tough, young, live and thrifty, tight, smooth bark red oak 


bending stock and tough white oak and second growth white 
ash (northern = only) of i es ee %,... sawn 
to dry 14%x1%” in 7’ 8” and 7’ 2” lengths, with good as- 
sortment of ste lengths to work up waste, Beane loca- 
tion and capacity of mills and quantities of these timbers 
available and will make you a very ———- offer. We 
inspect stock green at loading point and Sada 
Th he DELPHOS BENDING COMPAN ‘Sein, Ohio. 


MOULDING WANTED. 
Several cars Pine, Fir or Spruce Moulding. Quote. 
STRAUSS, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








WANTED 

1 or 2 C/L 1” Log Run Butternut. 

CHAS. F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 
148 Carroll Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—DIMENSION STOCK 
40,000 pieces per month, 4/4 Poplar, Cottonwood or Tupelo, 
8” wide x 20” long. Must be clear, straight stock. 
THE COMPOUND & PYRONO DOOR CO., 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


LUMBER WANTED 
We are on the market for White Oak, Plain and Quar- 
tered, Red and Sap Gum, Ash, Beech, Birch, Palisander, 
Chestnut, Oak Cross Ties, 500, 000 Poplar, Pine, "Spruce. We 
pay cash 
FRANCO-AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
198 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 











Wants SUPPLIED 
Want employment, want employees, want enyiing? of 
course you do—everybody wants something. dvertise in 
the wae ED DEPARTMENT way THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMA 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 
17 years’ experience, all kinds of timber. Nothing smaller 
than 2 band mills. With present employer 6 years; A-1 


reference. 
Address op, 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 





'“" WANTED—FLOORING 
210,000’ BM lds 2% or 3% Face. Quote on No. 
Maple, No. 1 Beech, No. 1 = or B & Bet Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine, Sap Rift or Heart Rift. 
ALLEN B. STAIGER, Atlantic City, N. J. 








